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‘*"T°HE majority of the people who are 
pained by the crude language and social 
habits of Flagg and his merry men would be 
rendered extremely ill by about three minutes 
of the conditions that these same low fellows 
are facing with serenity and mordaunt jests.”” 
John W. Thomason, Jr., captain of Marines, 
speaking. ‘‘What Price Glory?” his theme; 
Vanity Fair his medium. 

The distress of the home folks over ‘‘the 
meaningless reiteration of hells, damns, and 
deities,” thinks Captain Thomason, “blinds 
them to the fact 
that these im- 
moral Marines 
have turned 
their faces from 
lifeand laughter 
and all pleasant 
things and de- 
scended with 
purpose into an 
authentic hell. 
Modern war is 
just that. It is 
girt with hor- 
rors. No man 
who has not 
seen itcan quite 
visualize it, or 
can with justice 
pass judgment 
on the minds of 
men who fight. And no man who has emerged 
from it can quite tell about it. Captain Stal- 
lings’s effort is remarkable for its earnestness 
and restraint, but it is of necessity an under- 
statement, tuned to the ears of peaceful folks.” 

With that preface, read “‘ Marines at Blanc 
Mont.” 

Texas seems to produce a_ particularly 
efficient brand of fighter. Captain Thomason is 
not the least representative of it. He gets his 
fighting done and has time to draw pictures. 
You can’t hear his attractive drawl but you 
can see the angle on his hat, reproduced above. 
Born in Huntsville, he attended Southwestern 
University and the University of Texas, took 
a flyer at teaching school, another at news- 


© C. Smith Gardner 


Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


paper reporting, and then joined the Marines, 
presumably to “‘see the world.” He was a 
captain when the late unpleasantness began. 
From the U. S. S. Rochester in the Canal Zone, 
he writes, apropos of the letters, newspaper 
comments, and queries about the possibility of 
purchasing his drawings, which he and we 
have received from enthusiastic readers: “It 
is, I think, a good thing that I am down here 
at the ends of the earth living on a battleship 
with six 5-inch 51-calibre guns to take care of. 
Otherwise I would probably get such a delu- 
sion of grandeur as to be quite impossible.” 


The “study in still life’ of President Cook, 
whose benign figure is indicated in the drawing 
above, is done by Carol Park. “I 
was born,” says he, she or it, as Twitting 
the case may be (for this, we must the College 
tell you, is a nom de typewriter), President 
“‘and—mirabile dictu !—still live 
in Brooklyn. Since graduating from college 
I have done publicity and newspaper work. | 
have taught English in a New York City high 
school and have been an assistant in Freshman 
English in my own college. For the past few 
years my time has been occupied in writing, 
in keeping house” (that betrays; it’s a she), 
“in trying to reform friends and acquaintances 
and, at the same time, escape similar reforma- 
tion at their hands.”’” For that saving last 
clause, we thank her. 


“In all the articles on Soviet Russia which 
are appearing in the reviews of the world to- 
day,”’ says an editorial in the 
Shanghai Times, ‘‘we have read What It’s 
none to compare in interest with All About 
one in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE by in China 
Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, the 
eminent anthropologist.” This comment from 
an Engiish source in China is especially inter- 
esting in view of Mr. Huntington’s able article 
on China in this number and on one of Britain’s 
own colonies in the next. In ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
however, Dr. Huntington describes himself as 
a geographer. At any rate he’s one of Yale’s 
most brilliant scientists and a product of 
Galesburg, Ill. If we were to tell you all the 





places he has travelled over this earth’s sur- 
face and all the honors he has received, we 
would consume lines of type which if placed 
end to end would stretch—well, a considerable 
distance. 


You whose idea of taxidermy is the stuffed 
owl on the mantlepiece, look long at the 
remarkable photographs in Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday’s “ Master- 
pieces of American Bird Taxi- 
dermy.” The interest in animals 
and birds (usually in three letters) 
stirred up by the cross-word puz- 
zle has perhaps introduced Dr. Hornaday to 
people who otherwise would never have known 
him through his writing. But most of the 110 
million have seen his work. Whoever came to 
New York and didn’t visit the Zoo? Dr. 
Hornaday is director of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park (to give it its official title). 


Knocking 


The philosophy of Lee Russell’s title ranks 
alongside that other one, “ Live and Let Live.” 
Mr. Russell is a teacher in the State Normal 
School at Worcester, Massachusetts. Being 
the father of five children, as well as a teacher, 
his philosophizings are warranted and welcome. 
Not that philosophers must necessarily be 
fathers or practical teachers, but in an inti- 
mate essay such as this, the benefit of such 


experience on the part of the author is valu- 
able to readers who are faced with similar 
problems. 


Monroe Douglas Robinson is the son of 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, the poet. He was 
in France during the war and gathered the 
material which he presents in this, his first 
published work, from a recent residence there. 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague, author of ‘What 
Price Organization?’’ confesses to being a 
reformed joiner. Born on a farm 
Confessions in New York State, he saw Amer- 
of a Joiner ica first and then went into busi- 
ness in Viginia. Later he moved 
to San Antonio. Four years ago he sold his 
business to devote all his time to writing. Says 
he: “‘While in business, was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, and did the 
precise things described in the article”’ (and 
indicated, we might add, in the drawing 
in the heading of this department). 


Caroline Camp appeared in these columns 
in July. We might describe her two articles 
as “the antique germ at the moment of taking 

-and some months after."”. Miss Camp feeds 
antiques to folks who summer and tour in the 


Berkshires. Her headquarters are Canaan, 


Conn. 


Colonel John Malcolm Mitchell's titles and 
qualifications—some of them—are stated at 
the beginning of his exceedingly interesting 
article on the “Libraries of America.” It 
might not be amiss here to cite his favorite 
recreations as cricket, golf, and bridge, and his 
book, ‘‘ Petronius, Leader of Fashion,’’ as the 
most recent of his many publications. 


Gerald Chittenden instructs American 
youth at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Walter Gilkyson recently went 
abroad to seek French and Span- 
ish atmosphere for his new novel 
“The Lost Adventure.”” Mr. 
Gilkyson’s story in this number grows out of 
his experience in the practice of law. He isa 
member of the firm of Johnson, Gilkyson & 
Freeman of Philadelphia. 

Louis Dodge lives at present in the beautiful 
old town of St. Genevieve, Missouri, and some 
of these days we'll publish his own story of 
that town. 

“TI am a bachelor,” he admitted in a recent 
interview, “and so confirmed a one, and so 
restricted to a bookish point of view, that 
when I meet a lady and wish to ask about her 
parents I have to be on my guard lest I ask, 
“How are your publishers?’” 


The Story- 
Tellers 


Mary Edgar Comstock is a young poet of 
Montrose, Pa. Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews is best known as a short-story writer. 
Her most recent work published in book form 
is “‘Pontifex Maximus.” Her poem in this 
number is a tribute to a great naval feat and 
to “Clark of the Oregon.” 


William Lyon Phelps is apologetic over 
slamming the slammers of Dickens in his 
department this month, by which he inadver- 
tently tosses a brick at our department next 
door. However, the compiler doesn’t mind 
in the least. He thrives on having people 
disagree with him. 


Royal Cortissoz is doing a great work in 
bringing famous painters down off their 
pedestals and making real human beings of 
them. His essay on Raphael this month is 
most entertaining and informative. 





Mr. Noyes's article, held until the last min- 
ute in order to include recent developments, 
comes in after this department has been 
safely put to bed. Read it and see what an 
interesting commentary on the world of 
business and finance it is. 




















If we are going to stir up the customers, it is 
necessary to protect the editor from assault and bat- 
tery and to save him as much mental anguish as 
possible. As the situation now exists, he is regularly 
accused of holding our heretical opinions, of making 
our mistakes, of exhibiting foibles and weaknesses 
which belong to us alone. 

This should not be. Actually he points out oc- 
casionally that in our enthusiasm we have left a sen- 
tence hanging in the air, whereupon we supply the 
necessary verb upon which it can come down to 
earth; or he suggests that another phrase might do 
less to obscure the issue. Beyond that, he gives us 
free rope. If we hang ourselves, it’s our own funeral. 

Therefore, we shall hereafter sign this department 
“The Observer.” 


MAKING PEACE INTERESTING 


A mother of three children, stirred by the articles 
on peace in the July number, describes what she is 
doing to make peace interesting to her children. 
Her experiment will interest a great number of our 
readers. 


Dear Epitor: Dr. Coe’s and Mr. La Farge’s article on 
war in your July issue are more than usually interesting. Be- 
ing fifteen years older than Mr. La Farge, and the mother of 
three children who are fourteen, seventeen, and nineteen 
years younger than he, I can see some things that he can’t— 
as yet! The fact that my husband would probably not fight 
in any future war by no means dulls my interest in the neces- 
sity for making peace so desirable that war will become im- 
possible—when Mr. La Farge has children he will quickly 
get my view-point. Because I already have it, I am willing 
to believe that leaders of public opinion who are 15-20 years 
older than I are just as interested in peace as I—or as Mr. 
La Farge. With him, and with Dr. Coe, I agree that present 
leaders’ methods of getting peace are wrong. 

I wish some one would write an article for Scr1BNER’s with 
the title “‘ Making Peace Dynamic,” and that the substance 
of that article should be educational methods, not with col- 
lege students, nor even with prep school students, but with 
really young children, where the thing ought to start. There 
is a possibility that twenty years hence, my ten-year-old boy 
will be helping to mould public opinion. It is therefore my 
duty to put before him such ideals that he will be fit for that 
work. In our family we are working along two main lines in 
our efforts to secure peace in the future. 

First: We are using the splendid histories of civilization 
(Hillyer’s and Van Loon’s) which have not long been avail- 
able, to show the children the development of mankind from 
individual, savage life to highly organized group life in civili- 

zation. These histories are not mere chronicles of one war 
after another—the mental development of races is the lead- 
ing theme. In discussion, I emphasize, of course, the con- 
tribution of each race, and what our present life owes to our 
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remote ancestors, and then call attention to the fact that 
interrupted much accomplishment; that often, for exam 
the Peloponnesian wars, war permanently stopped furth: 
velopment of a people. (I know, of course, the theory 1 
malaria ended Greek culture, but with the intercity wa 
known facts, why blame malaria?) 

Our second line of effort is to make peace interesti 
dynamic—exciting—worth preserving. Ten-year-old 
want war, and war stories because they are exciting I 
can show my children that polar exploration is at t 
equally exciting and not at all disgusting, that diggir f 
remains of prehistoric man is equally interesting and 1 t 
all degenerating, that finding a new planetoid is equally 
namic and a whole lot more permanent, then I can turn thir 
abounding energy into such lines, at the same time sho 
them that those lines can be pursued only during peace 

I may not succeed—my methods may be all wrong, or if 
they’re right, my family alone can’t reform the world. But 
at least I have methods, and am not leaving everything to 
chance—and to school histories. 

Can’t some one who is training children write an ar 
giving us her methods and additional material for use 

HELEN MONTAGUE oinex LE} 
Sharon, Mass. 


Mrs. Miller’s task, we venture, is no easy one. 
But her work with her own children is infinitely more 
valuable than any number of hours spent listening to 
lectures and participating in discussions with people 
who think the same way you do. 


** * 


The Fellowship of Youth for Peace has the follow- 
ing comment to make: 


The two articles contained in your July issue on Youth and 
Peace by Dr. Coe and Mr. La Farge are admirable indeed 

This organization, having its birth at the student volun 
teer convention at Indianapolis, is composed of some four 
thousand young men and women who are taking the challe: ge 
of war seriously and who are devoting themselves with the 
enthusiasm and devotion characteristic of youth, to the t -~ 
of winning a warless world in this generation: and this is 
be accomplished through federating youth movements aroun “d 
the world into a World-Wide-League-of-Youth. The Youth 
of America is just beginning to wake up to the seriousness of 
life. It has already begun to realize the many probk 
which the older generation is handing down to the younger 
American youth, following the pace set by the liberal Ger 
man, French, English, and Chinese youth movements, ! 
determined to eliminate the most obvious and severest al 
of the present system—war and the war system. 


The awakening is commendable, but we hope that 
the world won’t be dotted by young messiahs reac!) 
to set the world right with words in forensic frenzy 
rolling. This voting the whole of American youth 
against war sounds encouraging, but not what wed 
call a conservative estimate. 
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ANOTHER EXAGGERATED DEMISE 


Another of John Hays Hammond's “‘strong men 


of the Wild West”’ has turned up. 


My pEAR Mr. Hammonp: Your article in the March issue 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE revives old memories. That carries 
me back over quite a span of years. 

The incident related as having occurred at Dawson seems 
to be an oft-told tale. Many times I have wondered as to its 
origin. but where it became current or why is one of the mys- 
terics I am unable to explain. 

But I never have been in Dawson and I never expect to 
that part of the frozen North, and the incident never 
occurred in my life, at Dawson or anywhere. 

| never have carried a gun only upon occasion and that was 
while on duty as an officer of the law, and I am not ashamed 
of anything I ever did. 

Notoriety has been the bane of my life. I detest it, and I 
nevcr have put forth any effort to check the tales that have 
been. published in recent years, of the exploits in which my 
brothers and I are supposed to have been the principal par- 
ticipants. Not one of them is correct. 

My experiences as an officer of the law are incidents of 
history but the modern writer does not seem willing to let it 
go at that. The general impression seems to prevail that I 
am dead. That is a far-away event, I hope. My health is 
good and life is full. I hardly feel like shuffling off for an- 
other score of years. 

] can readily appreciate that your information of the Daw- 
son incident is one of the versions that has been handed down 
until it has become an accepted fact. There is no doubt in 
my mind that you have repeated this with the best of good- 
but you can readily see that it does not place me in a 
very good light. I know that you would not want to do me 
an i justice, and I am going to ask that you will write to 
ScrIBNER’S with the request that a correction be pub- 
lished. I am sure you will want to do this. 

Wyarr S. Earp. 
2703 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


27¢ 


Mr. Hammond replied in part: 


My DEAR Mr. Earp: I am very glad to get your letter of 
May 21st and to learn that you are in good health. What I 
wrote in my SCRIBNER’s article was told me by a man who 
professed to have been present but from what you say he 
was an ordinary variety of “garden liar.” I certainly would 
not say anything uncomplimentary about you as I have a 
great deal of respect for you. It will be a pleasant duty for 
me to write to SCRIBNER’S as you suggest. 

Joun Hays Hammonp. 


FOR THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
One of our contributors writes from aboard ship: 


I greatly appreciated your July number. It was delight- 
ful to escape from these dull surroundings into the pleasant 
circle of SCRIBNER’S. 

Prof. G. W. Johnson’s article struck me as particularly 
keen and courageous, as well as brilliantly written. He 
diagnoses the evil, but he has no solution. The South cannot 
enact a single race discrimination law without keeping the 
negro disfranchised, and that necessity will keep the whole 
South solid. The alternative would be to apply the Consti- 
tution—but that implies lifting “‘the last taboo” and John- 
son is not ready for that. I thought I had made it quite 
clear that I did not advocate miscegenation. I believe the 
overwhelming majority of the whites would prefer to marry 
within their own race. But we are involved in inextricable 
difficulties, if we refuse fair treatment to the small minority of 
mixed marriages. It compels us to make democracy a farce. 

E. M. East offers an argument against race purity as an 
exclusive ideal: “‘Mother Nature . . . wants great variabil- 
ity among her children in order to evolve better strains.” 
Who knows? We may standardize, a few centuries hence, 
on a Jap-Negro- Caucasian hybrid. Genetics is a science in 
the making. When it is full-grown it may revolutionize the 
world. And it won’t destroy romance either. 

I must confess that I had never read a number of Scris- 
NER'’S—or any other magazine—from cover to cover before. 
Like all book worms, I have no time for reading. In the in- 


terminable leisure of this trip, ScRIBNER’s was a great boon, 
and I enjoyed every bit, from “‘ Heredity”’ to “The Financial 
Situation.” It made me realize concretely what I knew but 
vaguely before—what an artistic job yours was, serving a 
well-balanced meal, substantial and not too heavy, properly 
spiced but not too pungent. A Tired Business Man might 
limit his reading to ScrrBNER’s and not be starved. I am 
free to hurl those bouquets at your head, as the days of my 
active collaboration are probably over for a long season. 
And now my nine-day spell of peace under the Dutch flag 
is over, and I am bracing myself to meet a very energetic 
$ 9 Ja ric! 
family—and Paris! ALBERT GUERARD. 


FREE SPEECH 


The following letter to Judge Winston regarding 
his article “‘ How Free Is Free Speech?” in the June 
number, holds particular interest, for its author is 
Mrs. Marcus Garvey, wife of the negro leader who 
was to take his people back to Africa. 


Dear Sir: Having read your article which appeared in 
the June issue of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE I feel compelled to 
write and thank you for bringing before the public a matter 
that few men of your connection would have handled. Per- 
sons who suffer from high-handed justice become a menace 
to society, because they nurse a secret grievance in their 
hearts, and avenge themselves at any time. 

A. Jacques GARVEY., 


WE RAISE THE DICKENSIANS 


The accomplished literary critic of the Hartford 
Courant remonstrates with us gently. 


Dear Epitor: I was immensely interested in Miss Mar- 
quette’s Dickens letter in the July “‘What You Think About 
It,” and also in your editorial comment thereupon. I am, 
and have been nearly all my life--my devotion increasing 
and deepening, as does one’s feeling for ‘Shakespeare, with the 
mounting years—an ardent Dickensian; quite as ardent as 
Miss Marquette, and possibly, through difference of tem- 
perament, a shade more discriminating and estimating. To 
me it is amazing that a man holding, as you do, the position 
of editor of an admirable and popular literary magazine, 
should feel toward Dickens as you do. You balked at 
“David Copperfield,” and you were never able to finish any 
Dickens novel except “‘Great Expectations” and “A Tale of 
Two Cities”! Incredible, if we hadn’t your own word for it. 

To me Dickens is the most transcendent literary genius 
since Shakespeare; I am not touching on his technical achieve- 
ments or deficiencies, or going into critical detail of any sort, 
I am speaking of him merely as a huge and God-sent force, a 
genius of the first rank. It is pleasant to note, in the work 
of nearly all contemporary English authors, even such 
supermoderns as Mr. Osbert Sitwell, a perfect familiarity 
with Dickens. 

Your lack of appreciation of Dickens is but little more sur- 
prising to me than Miss Marquette’s undervaluing of Anthony 
Trollope; Miss Marquette is fortunate in being a fellow 
townswoman of a lady who is perhaps the wisest, wittiest, 
and keenest-brained of American critics—the delightful Agnes 
Repplier—and Miss Repplier most decidedly “takes Anthony 
Trollope seriously”—‘‘those virile, varied, and animated 
novels” she calls his splendid series of tales in which the 
political, social, and professional life of mid-Victorian Eng- 
land passes before us in a great living panorama. 

In my estimation Trollope was a superb novelist; not a 
genius; we all use that supreme term far too loosely, I think. 
Yet it is a temptation to do so, for we lack a third word t» 
strike in between genius and talent, and denote that fine gift 
which appears to reach above talent and to lie below genius. 
Every day I grow more thankful that my taste in books is 
catholic; while Dickens is, to me, supreme, I rank Thomas 
Hardy second to him in genius, among British novelists; I 
enjoy Fielding, revel in Miss Austen . I do hope you 
may be willing to print this letter, for I feel sure there must 
be others beside myself who are not only devoted Dicken- 
sians, but loyal Trollopians as well. 

ELIZABETH NICHOLS CASE. 
252 Sisson Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 





And so does another correspondent writing from 
Lake Placid. 

Dear Epiror: When I came here for my vacation, I 
brought my July Scrrpner’s with me, of course. 

As is my custom, I read “‘As I Like It”’ first, then I started 
at the first page to go through to the last. 

When I reached “Dickens Defended,” by my neighboring 
townswoman, Miss Marquette, I wanted to applaud and say 
“Amen” to every word she said. As I read your comment, I 
could not help thinking of what our good friend, the old 
Quaker lady, said: ‘‘ Everybody’s queer but thee and me and 
I sometimes think even thou arta little queer.”’ If you have 
only finished two of Dickens’s novels of your “own free will” 
truly thou seemest a little queer. I have read and reread 
“David Copperfield” numberless times and no book can give 
me greater pleasure for pure recreation. 

What sense of humor must the person have who fails to 
enjoy the “‘ Pickwick Papers”’? 

Even granting many characters are caricatures, their very 
names, like Uriah Heep, mean a volume when used as de- 
scriptive of our associates. In these days of condensed 
knowledge why slight this excellent source of descriptive 
material ? 

Dickens and Thackeray may be gods of a past age but 
Dickens will still be a god of many in this age and ages to 
come when even the revival of the Trollope tradition will be 
lost in antiquity. 

“To him who knoweth to do good and doeth it not, it is 
a sin,” and I refuse to sin by refraining from expressing my 
opinion, worthless as it may seem to you, in defense of my 
beloved novelist, Charles Dickens. 


Media, Pa. 


UPLIFTERS PREVENT HER VOTING 
We've heard both the old parties condemned as 
reactionary, but this is the first time we have seen 
them rated for their socialism. 


Dear Epitor: Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould states 
in your May number that she does not like to vote. Perhaps 
not any two women will give the same reasons for disliking 
to vote. My reason is that all this voting seems useless, since 
both the old parties have indorsed most of the ideas of 
socialism. I’m willing to study the party platforms and 
choose the one which offers the best service to the nation. 
But I am not willing to vote for that party if its leaders are 
too cowardly to stand or fall by a good platform. 

If I must vote for socialism I want to do it with my eyes 
open. I want to put my (X) in the circle above the party 

marked plainly Socialistic Ticket. I do not want to deceive 
myself by voting for a conservative platform adulterated by 
socialistic measures put therein by so-called welfare workers. 
The Socialists are keener planners than the managers of the 
old parties seem to know, for the Socialists work through the 
sentiment of Club Women and other uplift organizations to 
gain those ends which would be otherwise defeated. And so 
I feel this voting is all a gamble. The voter has no way of 
knowing which is which with the parties; each of them in- 
dorses the same socialistic “‘welfare” planks which tend to 
erase all the good of the original platforms. 

Mrs. E. R. HANForp. 


HELEN M. FERREE. 


Boise, Idaho. 


VIVE UNCLE TOM 


Dear Eprror: A somewhat belated reading of the June 
ScRIBNER’s last night disclosed to me for the first time the 
correspondence you have had concerning Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
shows. It seems surprising that a man who would undertake 
to write the history of the so-called ““‘Tom” shows would 
state baldly that these shows are extinct, the last one having 
died years ago. 

I reside in the village of Naples, five miles from here. Not 
only do we have every season one or more ““Tom” shows, 
but they are of both varieties—tent and town hall. You say 
that Mark Sullivan wants data concerning any existing 
shows. We are so accustomed to these shows that I never 
even thought to identify the entrepreneurs, but I think the 
most ambitious of them is conducted by a man named Stet- 
son, who is by no means a newcomer in the field. 

Not only do we have the ‘“‘Tom” shows regularly, but in 


825 E. State St., 


Naples they draw the largest audiences of any theatrical a; 
tractions that come to the village. It is astonishing how the 
populace turn out en masse to these performances, and | 
haven’t any doubt that this pronounced taste for Mrs 
Stowe’s opus will make them a permanent institution fo; 
years to come. 


North Cohocton, New York. 


ROSCOE Peacock 


Others have sent us handbills of floating theatres 
on the Ohio River. Mr. Davis wasn’t quite so “ hal” 
as our correspondents imply. He merely spoke with 
regret of Uncle Tom’s death, not stating when nor 
where that took place. 


TEXAS TOUCHED 
A native Texan writes about Texas and 
Plumb. 


Dear Epiror: “Each should in his home abide, 
is the world so wide.”’ These lines came to me after T 
Laura Kirkwood Plumb’s account of her experienc: 
Texas Twister. All that she describes is as foreign 1 
thing I have ever seen or experienced as I presume 
you, and I am a native Texan of mature years 
never even considered entering a “storm-cave,” 
calls it. 

It seems to me thi at Elizabeth Nail Carstairs, w a 
“The Rich Man’s Son,” was published in the 
SCRIBNER’S, is far better qualified to attempt a Ben Til 
the “great open spaces” and of conditions generally | 
ing in ranch life than the Kansas contributor, since Mr 
stairs is the daughter of a successful ranchman, and | 
from her writing that _ Plumb is the wife of an un 
ful ranchman. Mrs. Carsti uirs has the added advant 
being a “native Texan.’ 

Mrs. Plumb would do well indeed in “putting ov 
description if she could in any way compare with the d 
tive ability of the Texan who wrote “Fix Bayonets!’ 
June ScRIBNER’S. 

As for Texas—the subject of this controversy 

vast and posse ssed of such innumerable resources a1 
contrasts in people as well as in localities that a 
Texan” would indeed hesitate to describe the people a 
rural districts in as few words as Mrs. Plumb uses in hi 
positive description of all native Texans and rural dis 

As for the cyclone—do not quite as great calamitic 
take people in the midst of pleasant surroundings ?- 
the recent earthquakes and disturbances which are ali 
pensations of Providence, over which we have no cont: 

Jo Witson MILterR Gra 
Honey Grove, Texas. 


No, we do not see how the people of Texas can be 


blamed for having a cyclone. And certainly Mrs 
Plumb set out to describe the cyclone and not Texas; 
neither its architecture nor its people. Likewise we 
thought we saw a certain humorous cast to her ar- 
ticle, which our Texas readers seem to have missed. 

Stephen P. Mizwa, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Casimir Gonski, of Milwaukee, have taken a similar 
attitude with regard to Emerson Low's story ‘The 
Man Who Had Been Away.”’ They resent what they 
term aspersions of ignorance and depravity on the 
Polish people. 

We appreciate their criticism and their point of 
view, actuated as it is by patriotism. Some of our 
Irish readers did likewise with some of Shaw Des- 
mond’s stories published some time ago. But we be- 
lieve that they take the matter entirely too seriously. 
A short story is not designed to be a sociological, 
geographic, and economic treatise, nor are the char- 
acters in a story intended to typify an entire people. 

THE OBSERVER. 
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The clubs begin to resume their activities 
ifter the summer siesta, and the next few num- 
bers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be full of 
irticles of interest to the programme makers. 

In this number there are three articles, al- 


Black, in the same number is particularly appro- 
priate for Children’s Book Week programmes. 

Three important educational articles which 
will appear in early numbers are: “The Mys- 
terious I. Q.,”" by Harlan C. Hines; “What is 


eady mentioned on this page: “The Public 


ibraries of America,” 
»y John Malcolm Mitch- 
ell, noted British au- 
hority; ‘The Chinese 
Renaissance,” by Ells- 
worth Huntington; and 
“President Vergilius Al- 
len Cook of Harmonia 
College: A Study in Still 
Life,” by Carol Park. 

In addition, let us 
point out “‘ Masterpieces 
of American Bird Taxi- 
dermy,” by Doctor Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday, for 
iny group interested in 
natural history, especial- 
ly in connection with a 
local museum. 

And, although a little 
out of the usual club 
line, we believe much 
benefit would be derived 
from reading ‘“‘ Marines 
at Blanc Mont.” It is 
real American literature, 
and it isa real picture of 
war. Then look at the 
bonanza which the Oc- 
tober number proves 
to be. 

Edwin Grant Conklin 
contributes ‘‘ Science and 
the Faith of the Mod- 
ern,”’ to the November 


The October 


Bonanza in 


SCRIBNER’S 
Lee and the Ladies 


by Douglas Freeman 
Edith Wharton on Fiction 
Writing 


You 
by Edward W. Bok 
A Battleship in Action 
by Powers Symington, 
Captain, U. S. N. 

Crime and Sentimentality 
by James L. Ford 
Quackery and Its Psychology 
by Edgar James Swift 
The Minimum Standards of 
Australia 
by Ellsworth Huntington 
British Labor Steps Ahead 
by Edwin W. Hullinger 
The Stuff That Dreams Are 

lade On 
by H.C. Sproul 


Stories 
Salon 
by Woodward Boyd 
The Elixir of Lies 
by Philip Curtiss 


The Garment of Praise 
by Mary Ellen Chase 


‘English’?” by 











Gordon Hall Gerould; and 


“Antioch as It Is,” by 
Sven V. Knudsen. Doc- 
tor Hines simplifies much 
of the mystery which 
clings about the intelli- 
gence quotient and in- 
telligence tests. Pro- 
fessor Gerould pleads for 
a closer definition of va- 
rious lines of study of 
English—philology, _ lit- 
erature, rhetoric, com- 
position, and others. Mr. 
Knudsen is an expert on 
education sent to this 
country by the Danish 
Government. He has 
been teaching for some 
time at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and tells us about 
that interesting educa- 
tional experiment going 
on there. 

AID TO WOMEN OF 

TASTE 


Women of position and 
responsibility who have 
much of their time taken 
up with intellectual and 
cultural pursuits, yet 
take pride in having their 
homes models of taste, 
whose personal appear- 
ance sets the pace for 
well-dressed women, will 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Doctor Conklin is re- 
garded by many as the greatest living biolo- 
gist. Here isa man of top rank in science, who 
is neither agnostic nor atheist. The quality 
which so recommended the work of Michael 
Pupin to the public is also present in Doctor 
Conklin’s intelligent and vigorous argument 
for the adjustment of faith to knowledge. 
“Boys and Poetry,” by Matthew Wilson 


find the Fifth Avenue Section of ScRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE a great friend. Virginia Walton 
knows Fifth Avenue and the network of streets 
near by where are located the shops that surpass 
any in the world. She enjoys finding just the 
right thing for her correspondents. Write her 
for that one thing needed to complete the effect 
you wish to obtain in your drawing-room, or for 
that distinctive piece of jewelry you want. 
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RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS - LIBRARY SETS 


FIRST EDITIONS - AUTOGRAPHS 


° ° . 


In the realm of new fiction appears: Willa Cather’s “The Professor's 
House”; “The Keeper of the Bees,”’ by Gene Stratton-Porter; Sabatini’s 
“The Strolling Saint”; “ John Macnab,” by John Buchan; Kathleen Norris’s 
“Little Ships’’; “The Ladies of Lyndon,” by Margaret Kennedy, author of 
“The Constant Nymph”; “ Meadowlark Basin,” by B. M. Bower; “Sus- 
pense,” a Napoleonic novel by Joseph Conrad ; ‘What a Man Wants,” by 
Howard O’Brien, author of *Trodden Gold” ; “Mystery of the Golconda,” 
by William N. Vaile; “* The Iron Chalice,” by Octavus Roy Cohen. 


° ° « 


Amongst the miscellaneous books announced or now ready are: “The 
Greatest Book in the World, and Other Papers,” by A. Edward Newton, 
author of “ Amenities of Book Collecting” ; Henry D. Sedgwick’s “ A Short 
History of Spain’; “The Present Economic Revolution in the United 
States,” by Thomas N. Carver, Proféssor at Harvard; “Peacocks and 
Pagodas” (Travels in Burma), by Paul Edmonds; “ Psychology of the 
Poet Shelley,” by Edward Carpenter and George Barnefield. ‘Thomas 
Chippendale, A Study of His Life, Work and Influence,” by Oliver Brackett. 
« ° . 
Included in the new arrivals from Paris: De Pesquidoux’s “Le Livre de 
Raison”; “ Le Coeur et le Sang,” par Henry Bordeaux; “*Tante la Capucine,” 
par Marie Gasquet; Maurice Leblanc’s “La Vie Extravagante de Baltha- 
zar”’; “Masako,” par Kikou Yamata; “Les Rois aveugles,” par J. Kessel 
and H. Iswolsky; Jean du Plessis’ **Les Grands Dirigeables dans la Paix 


et dans la Guerre.”’ 
° > . 


Mail and telephone orders recetve spectal attention 
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From a drawing by John W. Thomason, Jr., Captain, U. S. M. C. 


FLARE—FRONT LINE, CHAMPAGNE. 


That night, lying in its shallow, hastily dug holes, the remnant of the battalion descended through further hells 
of shelling.—Page 242. 
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The taking of Blanc Mont is the greatest single achievement of the 1918 campaign 


Liberation.—MARSHAL PETAIN. 





HE battalion groped its 

way through the wet 
darkness to a wood of 
scrubby pines, and lay 
down in the slow 
autumn rain. North 
and east the guns 
made a wall of sound; 
flashes from hidden batteries and flares 
sent up from nervous front-line trenches 
lighted the low clouds; occasional shells 
from the Boche heavies whined overhead, 
searching the transport lines to the rear. 
It lacked an hour yet until dawn, and the 
companies disposed themselves in the 
mud and slept. They had learned to get 
all the sleep they could before battle. 

A few days before, this battalion, the 
first of the 5th Regiment of Marines, a 
unit of the Second Division, had pulled 
out of a pleasant town below Toul, in the 
area where the division rested after the 
Saint-Mihiel drive, and had come north 
a day and a night by train, to Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Thence, by night marches, 
the division had gathered in certain bleak 
and war-worn areas behind the Cham- 
pagne front, and here general orders an- 
nounced that the Second was detached 
from the American forces and lent by the 
Generalissimo as a special reserve to Gou- 
raud’s Fourth French Army. 
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the Battle 


Forthwith arose gossip about General 
Gouraud, the one-armed and able de- 
fender of Rheims, who had broken the 
German offensive in July. “A big bird 
with a beak of a nose and one of these here 
square beards on ’im—holds _hisself 
straighter than the run of Frog generals,” 
confided a motorcycle driver from divi- 
sion headquarters. “Seen him in Chal- 
lawns. They say he fights.” 

“Yeh, ole Foch has picked the right 
babies this time,’’ observed the files com- 
placently. “Special reserve—that’s us 
all over, Mable! Hope they keep us in 
reserve—but we know they won’t! The 
Frogs have got something nasty. they 
want us to get outa the way for them. 
An’ we see Chasser d’Alpinos and Colo- 
nials around here. . Somethin’ distressin’ 
is just bound to happen.” 

“Roll your packs, you birds! The 
lootenant passed the word we’re goin’ up 
in camions to-night !” 

A camion is a motor-truck of incredible 
roughness into which thirty-odd men are 
somehow crammed. They are used when 
troops are needed most urgently in the 
line. They always mean a fight. 

The battalion got aboard in its turn, 
just as dusk deepened into dark, rode un- 
til the camion train stopped, and marched 
through the rain to its appointed place. 


Printed in 





MARINES AT 
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THE dawn came very reluctantly 
through the clouds, bringing no sun with 
it, although the drizzle stopped. The 
battalion rose from its soggy blankets, 
kneading stiffened muscles to restore cir- 
culation, and gathered in disconsolate 
shivering groups around the galleys. 
These had come up in the night, and from 
them, standing under the dripping pines, 
came a promising smell of hot coffee. 
Something hot was the main considera- 
tion in life just now. But the fires were 
feeble, and something hot was long in com- 
ing. The cooks swore because dry wood 
couldn’t be found, and wet wood couldn’t 
be risked, because it would draw shell-fire. 
The men swore at the weather and the 
slowness of the kitchen force, and the war 
in general, and they all growled together. 

“Quite right—entirely fitting and 
proper!” said the second-in-command of 
the 49th Company, coming up to where 
his captain gloomed beside the galley. 
“We wouldn’t know what to do with 
Marines who didn’t growl. But, El Cap- 
itan, if you’ll go over to that ditch yonder, 


you'll find some Frog artillerymen with a 


lovely cooking-fire. They gave me hot 
coffee with much rum init. A great peo- 
ple, the Frogs—” But the captain was 
already gone, and the second-in-com- 
mand, who was a lean first lieutenant in 
a mouse-colored raincoat, had to run to 
catch up with him. 


BLANC MONT 

They returned in time to see their com- 
pany and the other companies of the bat- 
talion lining up for chow. This matter 
being disposed of, the men cast incurious 
eyes about them. 

The French artillerymen called the 
place “the Wood of the Seven Pigeons.” 
There were no pigeons here now. Only 
hidden batteries of 105s, with their blue- 
clad attendants huddled in shelters 
around them. The wood was a sparse 
growth of scrubby pines that persisted 
somehow on the long slope of one of the 
low hills of Suippes, in the sinister Cham- 
pagne country. Many of the pines were 
blackened and torn by shellfire, and the 
chalky soil was pockmarked with shell 
craters from Boche counter-battery work, 
searching for the French guns camou- 
flaged there. Trenches zigzagged through 
the pines, old and new, with belts of rusty 
wire. There were graves. 

North from the edge of the pines the 
battalion looked out on desolation where 
the once grassy, rolling slopes of the Cham- 
pagne stretched away like a great white 
sea that had been dead and accursed 
through all time. Near at hand was 
Souain, a town of the dead, a shattered 
skeleton of a place, with shells breaking 
over it. Beyond and northward was 
Somme-Py, nearly blotted out by four 
years of war. From there to the horizon 
east and west and north and south, was 
all a stricken land. The rich top-soil 
that formerly made the Champagne one 


“Lordy, ain’t we ever goin’ to get outa this dam’ place an’ get at °em—?’’—Page. 233. 





The hush still hung around them as they moved out of the flat and began to ascend 
the long gray slope ahead.—Page 237. 


of the fat provinces of France, was gone, 
blown away and buried under by four 
Areas that 


years of incessant shellfire. 
had been forested showed only blackened, 
branchless stumps, upthrust through the 


churned earth. What was left was 
naked, leprous chalk. It was a wilder- 
ness of craters, large and small, wherein 
no yard of earth lay untouched. Inter- 
minable mazes of trench work threaded 
this waste, discernible from a distance by 
the belts of rusty wire entanglements that 
stood before them. Of the great national 
highway that had once marched across 
the Champagne between rows of stately 
poplars, no vestige remained. 

“So this, Slover, is the Champagne,’ 
said the second-in-command to one of his 
non-coms who stood beside him. The 
sergeant spat. “It looks like hell, sir!” 
he said. 

The lieutenant strolled over to where a 
French staff captain stood with a knot of 
officers in the edge of the pines, pointing 
out features of this extended field, made 
memorable by bitter fighting. 

“Since 1914 we have fought hard here,”’ 
he was saying. “Oh, the French know 
this Champagne well, and the Boche 
knows it too. Yonder”—he pointed to 


? 


the southwest—“‘is the Butte de Souain, 
where our Foreign Legion met in the first 
year that Guard Division that the Prus- 
sians call the ‘Cockchafers.’ They took 
the Butte, but most of the Legion are lying 
there now. And yonder’”—the French- 
man extended his arm with a gesture that 
had something of the salute in it—*‘ stands 
the Mountain of Rheims. If you look— 
the air is clearing a little—you can per- 
haps see the towers of Rheims itself.” 

A long grayish hill lay against the gray 
sky at the horizon, and over it a good 
glass showed, very far and faint, the spires 
of the great cathedral, with a cloud of 
shell-fire hanging over them. 

“All this terrain, as far as Rheims, is 
dominated by Blanc Mont Ridge yonder 
tothe north. As long as the Boche holds 
Blanc Mont, he can throw his shells into 
Rheims; he can dominate the whole 
Champagne Sector, as far as the Marne. 
Indeed, they say that the Kaiser watched 
from Blanc Mont the battle that he 
launched here in July. And the Boche 
means to hang on there. So far, we have 
failed to dislodge him. I expect”—he 
broke off and smiled gravely on the circle 
of officers—‘ you will see some very hard 
fighting in the next few days, gentlemen !”’ 

29 
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It was the last day of September, and 
as the forenoon went by an intermittent 
drizzle sent the battalion to such miser- 
able shelters as the men could improvise. 
Company commanders and _ seconds-in- 
command went up toward ruined Somme- 
Py for reconnaissance, and returned to 
profane the prospect to their platoon 
leaders. 

“T do not like this place,” declared the 
captain of the 49th Company to his 
juniors. “It looks like it was just built 
for calamities to happen in.” 

“Yep,and all the division is around here 
for calamities to happen to.... A sight 
more of us will go in than will ever come 
out of it!” 

Meantime it was wet and cold in the 
dripping shelters. Winter clothing had 
not been issued, and the battalion shiv- 
ered and was not cheerful. 

“Wish to God we could go up an’ get 
this fight over with!” 

“Yes, an’ then go back somewhere for 
the winter. Let some of these here noble 
National Army outfits we’ve been hearin’ 
about do some of the fightin’! There’s 
us, and there’s the First Division, and the 


Let 


Thirty-second—Hell ! we ain’t hogs ! 
some of them other fellows have the glo- 
” 


ry— 
“Gawd help the Boche when we meets 


him this time! Somebody’s got to pay 
for keepin’ us out in this wet an’ cold.” 


Others lay 


BLANC MONT 


“Hear your young men talk, El Capi- 
tan? They’re goin’ to take it out on the 
Boche—they will, too. Don’t you take 
any more of this than your rank entitles 
you to! I’m gettin’ wet.” 

The second-in-command and the cap- 
tain were huddled under a small sheet oi 
corrugated iron, stolen by an enterprising 
orderly from the French gunners. The 
captain was very large, and the other very 
lean, and they were both about the same 
length. They fitted under the sheet by 
a sort of dovetailing process that made it 
complicated for either to move. A sec- 
ond-in-command is sort of an understudy 
to the company commander. In some 
of the outfits the captain does everything, 
and his understudy can only mope around 
and wait for his senior to become a casu- 
alty. In others, it is the junior who gets 
things done, and the captain is just a 
figurehead. In the goth, however, the 
relation was at its happiest. The big 
captain and his lieutenant functioned to- 
gether as smoothly as parts of a sweet- 
running engine, and there was between 
them the undemonstrative affection of 
men who have faced much peril together. 

“As for me,” rejoined the captain, 
drawing up one soaked knee and putting 
the other out in the wet, “I want to get 
wounded in this fight. A bon blighty, 
in the arm or the leg, I think. Something 
that will keep me in a nice dry hospital 


on the ground over which the battalion passed.—Page 234. 
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until spring. I don’t like cold weather. 
Now who is pushin’? It’s nothin’ to me, 
John, if your side leaks—keep off 0’ 
mine !” 

So the last day of September, 1918, 
passed, with the racket up forward un- 
abated. So much of war is just lying 
around waiting in more or less discom- 
fort. And herein lies the excellence of 
veterans. They swear and growl horri- 
bly under discomfort and exposure—far 
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switch line of that system. Beyond the 
Essen line the Blanc Mont position 
loomed impregnable. Late on the rst 
of October, a gray, bleak day, the bat- 
talion got its battle orders, and took over 
a mangled front line from certain weary 
Frenchmen. 


II 


Govuraup’s battle roared on to the left 
with swelling tumult. The Americans, 








“Oh, Lordy! 


more than green troops; but privations do 
not sap their spirit or undermine that in- 


tangible thing called morale. Rather do 
sufferings nourish in the men a cold 
mounting anger, that swells tosullen ardor 
when at last the infantry comes to grips 
with the enemy, and then it goes hard 
indeed with him who stands in the way. 

On the front, a few kilométres from 
where the battalion lay and listened to the 
guns, Gouraud’s attack was coming to a 
head around the heights north of Somme- 
Py and the strong trench systems that 
guarded the way to Blanc Mont Ridge. 
Three magnificent French divisions, one 
of Chasseurs, a colonial division, and a 
line division with a Verdun history, shat- 
tered themselves in fruitless attacks on 
the Essen Trench and the Essen Hook, a 


They’ve got us bracketed !”—Page 235. 


in their sector, passed the day in ominous 
quiet. They wondered what the delay 
was, speculated on the strategy of attack 
—which is a matter always sealed from 
the men who deliver the attack—and 
wore through to the evening of October 
2. At dark, food came up in marmite 
cans—beef and potatoes and a little cof- 
fee. “Put ours on that mess-tin there,” 
directed the second-in-command, as his 
orderly slid in with his and the captain’s 
rations. The captain sat up in his corner 
a little later. ‘What th’ hell, John?”— 
sniff—sniff! “Has that dead Boche on 
the other side of you begun to announce 
hisself? Phew!” The second-in-com- 
mand rose from the letter he was writing 
by the stub of a candle and sniffed busily 
—sniff—snnnn—“ Damnation! Captain, 
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it’s our supper!” With averted face he 
presented the grayish chunks of beef that 
reposed on the mess-tin. “‘ Urggg—throw 
it out!” He disappeared up the crum- 
bled steps to the entrance of the hole. 

A few minutes later he slid down again, 
followed in a shower of dust and clods by 
a battalion runner. “All the beef was 
bad, El Capitan! What the young men 
are saying about the battalion supply 
would make your hair curl !—And here’s 
our attack orders.” 

There was a brief pencilled order from 
the major, and maps. The two officers 
bent over them eagerly. ‘ Runner !— Pla- 
toon commanders report right away— 
... “What do you make of it, John? 
Looks like General Lejeune was goin’ to 
split his division and reunite it on the 
field.... Hmmm! Ain’t that the stunt 
you claim only Robert E. Lee and Na- 
poleon could get away with? ... All 
here? Get around—the map’s about 
oriented “J 

“Here we are, in the Essen Trench— 
seems that the Marines move down to the 
left to here—and the Ninth and Twenty- 
third move to the right—to here. These 


pencil lines show the direction of attack 
—then we jump off, angling a little to the 
right, compass bearing—and the infantry 
outfits point about as much to the left. 
That brings us together up here about 
three kilométres, and we go on straight, a 


little west of north from there, to Blanc 
Mont 

“Essen Hook and Bois de Vipre are the 
first objectives—Blanc Mont final objec- 
tive. ... That means we pass to the 
flank of the Hook and join up behind the 
Viper Woods—we’ll get some flanking 
fire, but we will cut both positions off 
from the rear, and we won’t get near as 
many men shot up as we would i in frontal 
attack. Might be worse : 

“That’s all we know ahont the division 
orders— For the battalion, the major 
says the 5th Regiment will follow the 6th 
in support at the jump-off, and the zero 
hour will be communicated later—some 
time in the morning, I reckon. That’s 
all.” 


The morning of October 3 [1918] came 
gray and misty. From midnight until 
dawn the front had been quiet at that 
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point—comparatively. Then all the 
French and American guns opened with 
one world-shaking crash. From the Es- 
sen Trench the ground fell away gently, 
then rose in a long slope, along which 
could be made out the zigzags of the Ger- 
man trenches. The Bois de Vipre was a 
bluish mangled wood, two kilométres 
north. Peering from their shelters, the 
battalion saw all this ground swept by a 
hurricane of shellfire. Red and green 
flames broke in orderly rows where the 
75s showered down on the Boche lines; 
great black clouds leaped up where the 
larger shells fell roaring. The hillside 
and the wood were all veiled in low-hang- 
ing smoke, and the flashes came redly 
through the cloud. Far off, Blanc Mont 
way, a lucky shell found and exploded a 
great ammunition dump—the battalion 
felt the long tremor from the shock of it 
come to them through the earth and 
watched, minutes after the high crimson 
flare of the explosion, a broad column of 
smoke that shot straight up from it, hun- 
dreds of feet, and hung in air, spreading 
out at the top like some unearthly tree. 

The men crowed and chortled in the 
trench. “Boy, ain’t Heinie gettin’ it 
now!”. “Hear that shell gurglin’ as she 
goes?— That’s gas.” “Listen to them 
75s! You know, I never see one of them 
little guns that I don’t want to go up and 
kiss it. Remember that counter-attack 
they smeared in front of us at Soissons ?” 

The heavens seemed roofed over with 
long, keening noises—sounds like the 
sharp ripping of silk, magnified, running 
in swift arcs from horizon to horizon. 
These were the quickfiring 75s, the clear- 
cut bark of the discharges merging into a 
crashing roar. Other sounds came with 
them, deeper in key, the whine growing 
to a rumble—these were the heavier shells 
—1I05S, 155s, 210s. Almost, one expected 
to look up and see them, like swift, deadly 
birds, some small, some enormous, all ter- 
rible. Gas shells could be distinguished 
from the high explosive by the throaty 
gurgle of the liquid in them. “Move 
down the trench to the left,” came the 
order. 

The battalion moved, filing around the 
traverses with judicious intervals between 
men, so that the Boche shells might not 
include too many in their radius of death. 
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For Heinie was beginning to shoot back. 
He had the range of his vacated trench 
perfectly, and, holding the high ground, he 
could see what he was shooting at. Shells 
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mask. “Something ought to be done 
about that gunner, El Capitan!” An- 
other landed in the opposite lip of the 
trench where the two officers crouched, 











“Here comes a battalion runner .. . 


way ?”— 


began to crash down among the com- 
panies, whole squads were blotted out, 
and men choked and coughed as the reek 
of the high explosive caught at their wind- 
pipes. 

“Lordy, ain’t we ever goin’ to get outa 
this dam’ place an’ get at ’em—?” A 
shell with a driving band loose came with 
a banshee scream, and men and pieces of 
men were blown into the air. ‘That was 
in the first platoon,” said the second-in- 
command, shaking the dirt off his gas 


what’s up, any- 
age 236. 


half-burying them both. “ My God, cap’n! 


You killed?” “Hell, no! Are you?” 

“Far enough to the left,” the major 
sent word. “We will wait here. The 
6th leads—we’re the last battalion in sup- 
port to-day.” 

Coming from the maze of trenches in 
the rear, the assault regiment began to 
pass through the 5th, battalion following 
battalion at 500-yard distances. A num- 
ber of French “baby” tanks started with 
the assaulting waves, but it was an evil 
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place for tanks. Tank traps, trenches so 
wide that the little fellows went nose- 
down into them and stuck, and direct fire 
from Boche artillery stopped the most of 
them. Wave after wave, the 6th went 
forward. For a moment the sun shone 
through the murk, near the horizon—a 
smouldering red sun, banded like Saturn, 
and all the bayonets gleamed like blood. 
Then the cloud closed again. 

When an attack is well launched it is 
the strategy of the defenders to concen- 
trate their artillery fire on the support 
waves that follow the assault troops, 
leaving the latter to be dealt with by ma- 
chine-gun and rifle fire. So the battalion, 
following on in its turn, was not happy. 

“Wish to Gawd we wuz up forward,” 
growled the files. ‘Nothin’ up there but 
machine guns. This here shellin’ gets a 
man’s goat. Them bums in the 6th allus 
did have all the luck!...” “Lootenant, 
ain’t we ever gonna get a chance at them 
Boches? This bein’ killed without a 
chance to kill back is hell—that’s what 
it is!” 

The battalion was out of the trench 
now, and going forward, regulating its 
pace on the battalion ahead. All at once 
there was a snapping and crackling in the 
air—a corporal spun round and collapsed 
limply, while his blouse turned red under 
his gas mask—the man beside him stum- 
bled and went down, swearing through 
grayish lips at a shattered knee—the men 
flattened and all faces turned toward the 
flank. 

“Machine guns on the left !’”—“ Hell! 
It’s that Essen Hook we’ve got to pass— 
thank God, it’s long range !—Come on, 
you birds.” And the battalion went on, 
enduring grimly. Finally, when well past 
its front, which ran diagonally to the line 
of advance, the 17th Company, that had 
the left, turned savagely on the Essen 
Hook and got a foothold in its rear. A 
one-pounder from the regimental head- 
quarters company was rushed up to as- 
sist them, and the men yelled with delight 
as the vicious little cannon got in direct 
hits on the Boche emplacements. Hope- 
lessly cut off, the large body of Germans 
in this formidable work surrendered after 
a few sharp and bloody minutes, and the 
17th, sending back its prisoners, rejoined 
the battalion. 
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Prisoners began to stream back from 
the front of the attack, telling of the suc- 
cess of the 6th. Wounded came with 
them, some walking, some carried on im- 
provised stretchers by the Boche “kama- 
rads.” Most of them were grinning. 
“Goin’ fine up there, boys, goin’ fine!” 
“Lookit, fellers! Got a bon blighty— 
We'll give ’em your regards in Paris!” 

Others of the 6th lay on the ground 
over which the battalion passed. Some 
lay quietly, like men who rested after 
labor. Others were mangled and twisted 
into attitudes grotesque and horrible as 
the fury of the exploding shells had flung 
them. There were dead Germans, too. 
Up forward rifle-fire and machine-guns 
gave tongue, and all the Boche guns raged 
together. ‘“‘Reckon the 6th is gettin’ to 
Blanc Mont now.” The second-in-com- 
mand looked at his watch. Inconceiv- 
ably, it was noon. 

For a while now the battalion halted, 
keeping its distance from the unit ahead. 
The men lay on their rifles and expressed 
unreasonable yearnings for food. “Eat? 
Eat? Hell! Shock troops ain’t sup- 
posed to eat!” Officers cast anxious 
glances toward the utterly exposed left. 
The French attack had failed to keep 
abreast of the American. 

The left company, the 17th, was in a 
cover of scrubby trees. The other com- 
panies were likewise concealed. Only the 
49th lay perforce in the open, on a bleak, 
shell-pocked slope. A high-flying Boche 
plane spotted its platoon columns, asprawl 
eighty or a hundred yards apart on the 
chalky ground. “No good,” said the 
second-in-command, cocking his head 
gander-wise in his flat helmet, “is goin’ 
to come of that dam’ thing—guess all our 
noble aviators have gone home to lunch.” 
The plane, high and small and shining in 
the sky, circled slowly above them. Far 
back of the Boche lines there was a rail- 
road gun that took a wireless from the 
wheeling vulture. “Listen,” said the 
captain, “listen to th 2 

There were lots of shells passing over— 
the long, tearing whine of the 75s, the 
coarser voices of the Boche 77s replying, 
and heavy stuff, but most of it was break- 
ing behind or in front of the battalion. 
Into this roof of sound came a deeper note 
—a far-off rumble that mounted to an 
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enormous shattering roar, like a freight 
train on a down-grade. The company 
flattened against the ground like par- 
tridges, and the world shook and reeled 
under them as a nine-inch shell crashed 
into the earth fifty yards ahead, exploding 
with a cataclysmic detonation that rocked 
their senses. An appalling geyser of 
black smoke and torn earth leaped sky- 
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opened with thunder fairly between two 
platoon columns, and the earth vomited. 
. . » It was wonderful shooting. All the 
shells that followed dropped between the 
columns of prone men—but not a man 
was hit! The heavy projectiles sank far 
into the chalky soil, and the explosions 
sent the deadly fragments outward and 
over the company. More than a dozen 





Flanking fire. “ Hey! 


ward, jagged splinters of steel whined 
away, and stones and clods showered 
down. Before the smoke had lifted from 
the monstrous crater the devastating 
rumble came again, and the second shell 
roared down fifty yards to the rear. 

“Oh, Lordy! They’ve got us brack- 
eted !” 

“T saw that one! I saw it—look right 
where the next one’s gonna hit, an’—” 
“Look where it’s gonna hit! Lawd, if I 
jest knew it wasn’t gonna hit me— 
ahh 99 

The third shell came, and men who 
risked an eye could see it—a dark, tre- 
mendous streak, shooting straight down 
to the quivering earth. A yawning hole 


She's opening up again! 


Page 236. 


shells were fired in all, the high sinister 
plane wheeling overhead the while. Then 
the company went forward with the bat- 
talion, very glad to move. 

“Any one of those nine-inch babies 
would have blotted out twenty of us,” 
marvelled a lieutenant, leading his pla- 
toon around a thirty-foot crater that still 
smoked. “Or ripped the heart out of 
any concrete-and-steel fortification ever 
built—the good Lawd was certainly with 
us!” 


To the company commanders, gathered 
at dark in a much disfigured Boche shel- 
ter in the Wood of Somme-Py, the major 


gave information. “The 6th took Blanc 
Mont, and they are holding it against 
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heavy counter-attacks. Prisoners say 
they were ordered to hold here at any 
costs—they’re fighting damned well, too! 
The infantry regiments piped down the 
Bois de Vipre, just as we did the Essen 
Hook. The division is grouping around 
the Ridge, but we’re pretty well isolated 
from the French. To-night we are going 
on up and take the front line, and attack 
toward St.-Etienne-a-Arnes—town north 
of the Ridge and a little west. Get on up 
to Blanc Mont with your companies— 
P. C. will be there, along the road that 
runs across the Ridge.” 


Ill 


Not greatly troubled by the Boche 
shelling, that died to spasmodic bursts as 
the night went on, the battalion mounted 
through the dark to its appointed place. 
Here, beside a blasted road that ran along 
Blanc Mont, just behind the thin line of 
the 6th, the weary men lay down, and, 
no orders being immediately forthcoming, 
slept like the dead that were lying thickly 
there. Let the officers worry over the 
fact that the French had fallen behind on 
each flank, that the division was, to all 
purposes, isolated far out in Boche terri- 
tory—let any fool worry over the chances 
of stopping one to-morrow—to-morrow 
would come soon enough. “The loo- 
tenant says to get all the rest you can— 
don-t—no-body need to—tell—me— 
tha——”’ 

In the deep dugouts behind the road 
the battalion commanders prodded at 
field maps and swore wearily over the 
ominous gaps behind the flanks—three 
kilométres on one flank, five on the other, 
where the French divisions had not kept 
pace. Into these holes the Boche had all 
day been savagely striving to thrust him- 
self, and his success would mean disaster. 
Already the 6th had a force thrown back 
to cover the left rear, disposed at right 
angles to the line of advance. .. . And 
orders were to carry the attack forward at 
dawn. On top of that, after midnight a 
Boche deserter crawled into the line with 
the cheering news that the Germans were 
planning an attack in force on the Ameri- 
can flanks at dawn; a division of fresh 
troops—Prussians—had just been brought 
up for that purpose. It looked bad—it 
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looked worse than that. “Well,” said 
Major George Hamilton of the first bat- 
talion of the 5th, “orders are to attack, 
and, by God, we'll attack”—a yawn 
spoiled the dramatic effect of his pro- 
nouncement—“‘and now I’m going to get 
some sleep. Coxy, wake me at 5:30— 
that will be an hour.” 


And at dawn, while the Ridge shook 
and thundered under the barrage that 
went before the Boche flank attack, and 
the 6th held with their rifles the branch 
behind the left, the Fifth Marines went 
forward to carry the battle to St.-Etienne. 

They went in column of battalions, four 
companies abreast. For the first bat- 
talion, still in support, the fourth day of 
October began as a weary repetition of the 
day before. Shells whooped down into 
the platoon columns as they waited for 
the second and third battalions to get 
clear; machine-guns on the left took toll 
as they rose up to follow. Noon found 
them well forward of the Ridge, lying in 
an open flat, while the leading battalions 
disappeared in pine woods on a long slope 
ahead. It had fallen strangely quiet 
where they lay. 

“Now what’s comin’, I wonder?” 
“Anything at all, ’cept chow.” “Boy, 
ain’t it quiet here? What do you reck- 
on—” “Don’t like this,” said one old 
non-com to another. “Minds me of once 
when I was on a battle-wagon in the 
China Sea. Got still like this, and then 
all at once all the wind God ever let loose 
come down on us!” ‘“Shouldn’t won- 
der— Hey! She’s opening up again! 
That there second battalion has sure 
stuck its foot in somethin’!” 

Up forward all hell broke loose. Artil- 
lery, machine-guns, rifles, even the cough- 
ing detonations of grenades, mounted to 
an inconceivable fury of sound. “Here 
comes a battalion runner—there’s the 
skipper, over there—what’s up, any- 
way?” 

The second-in-command came through 
his company with a light in his eyes, and 
he sent his voice before him. “Deploy 
the first platoon, Mr. Langford. Three- 
pace interval, be sure. Where’s Mr. 
Connor? Oh, Chuck, you’ll form the 
second wave behind Tom. About fifty 
yards. Other two platoons in column 
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behind the company flanks. On yo’ feet, 
chillun! We're goin’ up against ’em!” 

And so, all four companies in line, the 
first battalion, a thousand men, went up 
against the Boche. “Capitan,” said the 
second-in-command, as they started, 
“we're swingin’ half-left. This tack will 
take us right to St.-Etienne, won’t it? 
We were pointin’ a little one side of it be- 
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with underbrush, that ran back toward 
Blanc Mont. Forward and to the right 
was the heavy pine timber into which the 
other battalions had gone, and from which 
still came tumult and clangor. Tumult 
and clangor, also, back toward Blanc 
Mont, and further back, where the French 
attacks were pushing forward, and 
drumming thunder on the right, where 











All along the extended line the saffron shrapnel flowered, flinging death and mutilation down.—Page 238. 


“The 


two 


fore—major give you any dope?” 

Boche have come out of St.-Ftienne 
full infantry regiments, anyhow, and a 
bunch of Maxim guns—and hit the sec- 
ond and third in the flank. Must be pretty 


bad. We’re goin’ up to hit them in the 
flank ourselves. “Bout a kilométre, I’d 
say. Wait until their artillery spots this 
little promenade. None of ours in sup- 
port, you know.” 


The hush still hung around them as 
they moved out of the flat and began to 
ascend the long gray slope ahead, the 
crest of which was covered with a growth 
of pines. There was no cover on the 
slope—a few shell-holes, a few stunted 
bushes and sparse tufts of grass. Across 
a valley to the left, 800 to 1,000 yards 
away, rose another ridge, thickly clothed 


the Saxons were breaking against the 
oth and 23d infantry—but here, quiet. 
Voices of non-coms, rasping out admoni- 
tions to the files, sounded little and thin 
along the line. Every man knew, with- 
out words, that the case was desperate, 
but to this end was all their strength and 
skill in war, all their cunning gained in 
other battles, and their hearts lifted up 
to meet what might come. “ More inter- 
val—more interval there on the left! 
Don’t bunch up, you 

“That ridge over yonder, capitan—” 
said the second-in-command softly. “It’s 
lousy with the old Boche! And forward 
—and behind the flank, too! This is 
goin’ to be— Ahhh—shrapnel!” 

The first shell came screaming down 
the line from the right, and broke with 
the hollow cough and poisonous yellow 
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puff of smoke which marks the particular 
abomination of the foot-soldier. It broke 
fairly over the centre of the 49th, and 
every head ducked in unison. Three men 
there were who seemed to throw them- 
selves prone; they did not get up again. 
And then the fight closed upon the bat- 
talion with the complete and horrid un- 
reality of nightmare. All along the ex- 
tended line the saffron shrapnel flowered, 
flinging death and mutilation down. 
Singing balls and jagged bits of steel spat- 
tered on the hard ground like sheets of 
hail; the line writhed and staggered, 
steadied and went on, closing toward the 
centre as the shells bit into it. High ex- 
plosive shells came with the shrapnel, and 
where they fell geysers of torn earth and 
black smoke roared up to mingle with the 
devilish yellow in the air. A foul murky 
cloud of dust and smoke formed and went 
with the thinning companies, a cloud lit 
with red flashes and full of howling death. 

The silent ridge to the left awoke with 
machine-guns and rifles, and _ sibilant 
rushing flights of nickel-coated missiles 
from Maxim and Mauser struck down 
An increasing 


where the shells spared. 
trail of crumpled brown figures lay behind 


the battalion as it went. The raw smell 
of blood was in men’s nostrils. 

Going forward with his men, a little 
dazed, perhaps, with shock and sound 
such as never were on earth before, the 
second-in-command was conscious of a 
strangely mounting sense of the unreality 
of the whole thing. Automatically func- 
tioning as a company officer must, in the 
things he is trained to do, there was still 
a corner of his brain that watched de- 
tached and aloof as the scene unrolled. 
There was an officer rapped across the toe 
of his boot by a spent bullet—the leather 
wasn’t even scratched—who sat down and 
asserted that his foot was shot off. There 
was Lieutenant Connor, who took a 
shrapnel dud in his loins, and was opened 
horribly. .. . 

There was a sergeant, a hard old non- 
com of many battles, who went forward 
beside him. His face was very red, and 
his eyes were very bright, and his lean 
jaw bulged with a great chew of tobacco. 
His big shoulders were hunched forward, 
and his bayonet glinted at a thirsty angle, 
and his sturdy putteed legs swung in an 
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irresistible stride. Then there was, oddly 
audible through the din, the unmistakable 
sound that a bullet makes when it strikes 
human flesh—and a long, crumpled, form- 
less thing on the ground turned to the sky 
blind eyes in a crawling mask of red. 
There were five men with a machine-gun, 
barrel and mount and ammunition boxes, 
and a girlish pink-cheeked lieutenant 
went before them swinging a pair of field- 
glasses in his hand. Over and a little 
short of them a red sun flashed in a whorl 
of yellow smoke, and they were flattened 
into a mess of bloody rags, from which an 
arm thrust upward, dangling a pair of 
new, clean glasses by a thong, and re- 
mained so. The woods on the crest 
were as far away as ever through the 
murk—their strides got them nowhere— 
their legs were clogged as in an evil dream 
—they were falling so fast, these men he 
had worked with and helped to train in 
war. ‘There was a monstrous anger in his 
heart . . . a five-inch shell swooped over 
his head, so near that the rush of air 
made his ear-drums pop, and burst. He 
was picked up and whirled away like a 
leaf, breath and senses struck from him 
by the world-shattering concussion. 

The second-in-command was pulled to 
his feet by Gunner Nice, who had taken 
the second platoon. His head lolled stu- 
pidly a moment, then he heard words— 
“‘an’ that shell got all the captain’s group, 
sir—all of ’em! An’ my platoon’s all 
casualties He pulled himself to- 
gether as he went forward. His raincoat 
was split up the back, under his belt. 
His map-case was gone—the strap that 
had secured it hung loosely from his shoul- 
der. There was blood on his hands, and 
the salt taste of it in his mouth, but it 
didn’t seem to be his. And the front of 
the battalion was very narrow, now. The 
support platoons were all in the line. 
Strangest of all, the gray slope was behind 
them—the trees on the crest were only a 
few yards away. 

Behind and to the left the machine- 
guns still raved, but the artillery fell 
away. A greenish rocket flared from the 
pines ahead, and right in the faces of the 
panting Marines machine-guns and rifles 
blazed. In the shadow of the pines were 
men in cumbersome green-gray uniforms, 
with faces that looked hardly human un- 
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der deep round helmets. With eyes nar- 
rowed, bodies slanting forward like men 
in heavy rain, the remnant of the bat- 
talion went to them. 


A few iron-souled Prussians 


the Boche had such men 
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A few 


furious faces behind the steel. 


Brandenburger zealots elected to die on 
their spitting Maxim guns, working them 
until bayonets or clubbed rifles made an 


stood up to meet bayonet with bayonet, 


and died that way. 


It was the flank of the Boche column 
which had come out of St.-Etienne and 
struck the leading battalions of the sth. 
It had watched first with keen delight, 
then with incredulity, the tortured ad- 
vance of the battalion. It had waited 
too long to open its own fire. And now, 
already shaken by the sight of these men 
who would not die, it shrank from the 
long American bayonets and the pitiless, 


end. A few iron-souled Prussians—the 
Boche had such men—stood up to meet 
bayonet with bayonet, and died that way. 
The second-in-command saw such a one, 
a big feldwebel, spring against one of his 
sergeants with the long Prussian lunge 
that throws the bayonet like a spear to 
the full reach of the arm. It is a spec- 
tacular thrust, and will spit like a rabbit 
what stands in its way. But the ser- 
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geant, Bob Slover, a little fiery man with 
a penchant for killing Germans, ran un- 
der it and thrust from the ground for the 
Boche’s throat. And as his point touched, 
he pulled the trigger. The feldwebel’s 
helmet flew straight into the air, and the 
top of his head went with it. 

A great many more flung away their 
arms and bleated ‘ Kamaraden” to men 
who in that red minute knew no mercy. 
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let us go down an’ take them 77s?”— 
“Shut up an’ work yo’ bolt, you dam’ 
fool !—Whatinell you think you are—a 
army core?”—*“ Besides, Mr. Connor’s 
dead... .” On the hill beyond St.-Eti- 
enne new trenches scarred the slope; there 
were many Germans milling there, some 
fifteen hundred yards away. “Save your 
ammunition and lay low,” the word was 
passed. ‘“‘We’re on our own out here.” 

















A great many more flung away their arms and bleated “‘ Kamaraden.” 


Some hid in holes, or feigned death, to be 
hunted out as the press thinned. And 
the rest scuttled through the fringe of 
trees and back down toward St.-Etienne, 
while the Marines, lying prone or taking 
rest for their Springfields, killed them as 
they ran. This same rifle-fire, directed 
against the flank and rear of the column 
which had pushed to the right against 
the other battalions of the 5th, broke that 
force and dispersed it. There was a bat- 
tery of field-guns down the slope, five hun- 
dred yards or so. The gunners—those 
who were lucky—took to cover after the 
first burst of fire. “Thank Gawd fer a 
shot at them dam’ artillerymen! Bat- 
tlesight, an’ aim low, you birds—don’t let 
any of them bastards get away!” ... 
“Sergeant, reckon the lootenant would 


And the battalion, a very small battalion 
now, little more than a hundred men, lay 
along the crest they had stormed, with 
their dead and wounded and the Boche 
dead and wounded around them. 

Almost immediately the Boche began 
to react. He opened on them a storm of 
fire, high explosive and shrapnel, and his 
machine-guns dinned fiercely. A counter- 
attack began to form toward St.-Etienne. 
Sweating gunners struggled into position 
with the two machine-guns that were left 
in the battalion, and these, with their 
crews, were knocked out by shellfire be- 
fore either had been in action long enough 
to fire a clip. But the rifles gave tongue 
and continued to speak—the last few men 
are always the most difficult to kill—and 
the Boche had little taste for rifle-fire that 
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begins to kill at seven hundred yards. 
That counter-attack shortly returned 
whence it came, and the one that followed 
it went back also. 

The rifles fell silent, for the Boche in- 
fantry was in cover, or too far away to 


waste scant ammunition on. “O Lord, 
for one battery of 75s or a machine-gun 
outfit! All the Boches in the world, an’ 
nothin’ to reach ’em with !” lamented the 
captain of the 49th. “We're clean away 
from our guns, and those devils seem to 
know it—look at ’em, yonder! Heard a 
shell from ours to-day, John? Ihaven’t” 
— “Plenty from the other side, though— 
damn few of us left, capitan. Eastin’s got 
it, Tom Langford’s got it—Chuck Con- 
nor, and Matthews. Don’t know where 
Geer is. Guess I’m the only officer you 
have left—here’s Captain Whitehead.” 
Whitehead, of the 67th Company, 
plumped down beside them. Small, very 
quick and wiry, with his helmet cocked 
on the side of his head, he gave the im- 
pression of a fierce and warlike little hawk. 
Vor. LXXVIII.—18 


“Hunt’s comin’ over, Francis,” he said. 
“Bad place; worst I ever saw. Got 
about thirty men left. Hell that our 
machine-guns got knocked out so quick, 
wasn’t it—must be two regiments of 
Fritzies on our front yonder !” 

Captain Hunt, senior in the field, a big, 
imperturbable Californian, came, and 
Lieutenant Kelly, promoted by casualties 
in the last hour to command of the 66th 
Company. ‘How does it look to you, 
gentlemen?” said Hunt. “Damn bad” 
was the consensus of opinion, with pro- 
fane embellishments. Followed some 
technical discussion. “Well,” concluded 
the senior captain, “we’ve accomplished 
our mission—broke up their attack—bet- 
ter hook up with the rest of the regiment. 
We'll find them through the woods to the 
right. Move off your companies—Kelly, 
you go first.” 

Nobody remembers very clearly that 
swing to the right, through a hail of ma- 
chine-gun fire and an inferno of shelling. 
They found the companies of the second 
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battalion digging in astride a blasted road, 
and went into position beside them. 

“T’ve organized the company sector 
with twenty men—all we’ve got left—you 
and I make twenty-two,” reported the 
second-in-command, dropping wearily into 
the shell hole where the captain had es- 
tablished himself. ‘‘Lord, I’m tired... 
and what I can’t see,” he added in some 
wonder, fingering the rents in his raincoat, 
“is why we weren’t killed too. .. .” 


That night, lying in its shallow, hastily 
dug holes, the remnant of the battalion 
descended through further hells of shell- 
ing. The next night tins of beef and 
bread came up. There was some grim 
laughter when it came. “Captain,” re- 
ported the one remaining sergeant, after 
distributing rations in the dark, “they 
sent us chow according to the last strength 
report—three days ago—two hundred 
and thirty-odd rations. The men are 
building breastworks out of the corned 
willy cans, sir !—twenty of ’em “i 

More days and nights, slipping, charac- 
terless, into each other. Being less than 
a company in strength, the first battalion 
of the 5th was not called on to attack 
again. They lay in their holes and en- 
dured. “Until the division has accom- 
plished its mission,” said the second-in- 
command, rubbing his dirt-encrusted and 
unshaven chin. “That means, until the 
rest of the outfit is killed down as close as 
we are. Then we'll be relieved, an’ get a 
week’s rest and a gang of bloodthirsty re- 
placements, an’ then we can do it all over 
again.” “Yes,” replied the captain, 
turning uneasily in the cramped coffin- 
shaped hole in which they lay. He 
scratched himself. “I have cooties, I 
think. In plural quantities.” “Well, 
you would have that orderly strip the 
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overcoats off a covey of dead Boches to 
furnish this chateau of ours. The Boche 
is such an uncleanly beast.... I have 
cooties, too, my capitan. Hell... ain’t 
war wonderful!” 


And after certain days the division was 
relieved. The battalion marched out at 
night. The drumming thunder of the 
guns fell behind them and no man turned 
his face to look again on the baleful lights 
of the front. On the road they passed a 
regiment of the relieving division—full, 
strong companies of National Guardsmen. 
They went up one side of the road and in 
ragged column of twos, unsightly even in 
the dim and fitful light, the Marines 
plodded down the other side. They were 
utterly weary, with shuffling feet and 
hanging heads. The division had just 
done something that those old masters in 
the art of war, the French, and the world 
after them, including Ludendorff, were 
to acknowledge remarkable. They had 
hurled the Boche from Blanc Mont and 
freed the sacred city of Rheims. They 
had paid a price hideous even for this war. 
And they were spent. If there was any 
idea in those hanging heads it was food 
and rest. 

The Guard companies gibed at the 
shrunken battalion as they passed. Sing- 
ing and joking they went. High words of 
courage were on their lips and nervous 
laughter. Save for a weary random curse 
here and there, the battalion did not an- 
swer.... “Hell, them birds don’t know 
no better....” “Yeh, we went up sing- 
in’ too, once—good Lord, how long ago! 

They won’t sing when they come 
out... or any time after . . . in this war.” 
. . . “Damn you, can’t you march on your 
own side the road? How much room 
you need?” 
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Mrs. Riddle 


A FRAGMENT OF BIOGRAPHY 


BY GERALD CHITTENDEN 


ILLustRaTIONS By Harry TowNnsEND 


BS ae See HILE I was taking tea 
fone Bay with Mrs. Riddle, old 

Henry Page brought 
| his liver to call. She 
*| sent me out to help 

him off with his cere- 
2] ments, a service which 

I performed with what 
sympathy I could muster in response to 
his repeated demands for it. About the 
time of the sloughing of the last overshoe, 
Mrs. Riddle, unable to endure the agony 
any longer, called out: 

“Come in, Mr. Page! Don’t die in the 
hall!” 

There was no acidity in her remark. It 
was simply the impatience of a good 
player with a bad one. Noone, I think, 
had a better right to make it than Mrs. 
Riddle, for at that time her own right 
side was withered and useless—had been 
so for a year. Such incapacity must have 
been hell to her keen mind and warm 
heart, but we who loved her had to imag- 
ine her suffering without aid from her. 
She never spoke of it without humor, 
not even to her nurse, and watched the 
coming on of complete helplessness with 
the old cool fire in her eyes, snapping 
her fingers in the face of fate and disease, 
and ultimately of death. 

I think Henry Page liked her style of 
attack, in spite of himself. At any rate, 
he came into the room with his insides 
inside of him, and for half an hour was 
as agreeable as he can be and seldom is. 
When he had gone, Mrs. Riddle rang for 
the maid to remove the tray, and com- 
mented with that flicker in her bright 
eye which made one wonder just where 
in history she belonged—whether in the 
mid-Victorian age, or in the late twenty- 
first century. 

“Henry Page’s liver,” she said, “is 
his only child. Adopted, I think—at 





least, he never speaks about it except 
when it misbehaves. It always misbe- 
haves.” 

Mrs. Riddle’s aim was accurate and 
her penetration high, but her bullseye 
was gold. The town of Gristmill, Vt., 
owned its share of gold, and perhaps that 
was why it claimed her with an all-exclud- 
ing jealousy. A newcomer there, I had 
been conducted to her tea-table as soon 
as Mrs. Corcoran, the librarian, had 
made up her mind that I was worthy. 
Ever since I had been trying to fit Mrs. 
Riddle into her background, without suc- 
cess. Native sons and daughters gave 
me no help; they only grew angry when 
a stranger like myself dared to suggest 
that she had not always lived in Grist- 
mill, and angrier still when I called atten- 
tion to their own unguarded admission 
that she had lived in many other places. 
Pondering the problem, it seemed to me 
that Mrs. Riddle resembled one of those 
good stock companies which used to 
travel about before the movies came, 
carrying with them their own scenery, 
and presenting the same high and low 
comedies, the same tragedies and melo- 
dramas, here in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
there in a fire-trap of a theatre amid the 
fragments of make-up left over from the 
last high-school performance of “ Charley’s 
Aunt.” In a pinch, you may remember, 
they sometimes acted in a barn or under 
canvas, but their scenery and costumes 
were always the same. 

“The idea of comparing Mrs. Riddle 
to an actor!” Mrs. Corcoran protested. 
“Much less to a whole troupe of them! 
She belongs here.” 

“Was she born here?” I pursued. 

“N-no.” Evidently, the admission 
hurt. ‘New York, I think. But what 
difference does that make? Nobody 
lives in New York.” 
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“She’s been here only eight years, they 
tell me.” 

“A lot they know about it!” 

Which remark was a masterly and 
shameless dodge, for “they” were, or 
was, chiefly Mrs. Corcoran. 

“Tf you want to know about the other 
side of Mrs. Riddle,” she said later, 
annoyed by my persistency, “you might 
ask the Reverend Pugh.” 

“T have no intention of asking the 
Reverend Pugh about anything,” I re- 
plied. “But I’d just as lief ask you about 
the Reverend Pugh. How did Mrs. Rid- 
dle happen to cross his hawse?” 

“He crossed hers. They had words 
about earthquakes.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Ask the Reverend Pugh.” 

In spite of my dislike for the man, I did 
ask him, cornering him on Main Street be- 
tween the fire-engine house and the police 
station. 

“Are earthquakes a visitation of 
God?” I demanded. 


“You’ve been talking to Mrs. Riddle,” 
he said, and went away from there. 
There was nothing left but to ask Mrs. 


Riddle herself. 

“Polly Corcoran talks too much,” she 
said. 

“But just what did you say to Pugh?” 

“T’ve said so many things to him that 
I can’t remember them all. You mean 
about the San Francisco earthquake? 
The papers said that babies were being 
born in the streets there, and I got excited 
about it. Naturally—who wouldn’t? I 
wanted to collect clothing and condensed 
milk for them. Every one in town was 
a Christian except Pugh.” 

“And he?” 

“A heathen. He said God had de- 
stroyed San Francisco because it was im- 
moral. I told him ’”’—she smiled mischie- 
vously, her one useful hand moving among 
the cups—“I told him that he probably 
knew more about that than I did—I’d 
never been in that part of San Francisco.” 

“Was that all you told him?” 

“How inquisitive you are! I think I 
said that my God wouldn’t have lost 
his temper like that. Such peevishness 
seemed to me undignified in a divinity— 
altogether too much like an angry clergy- 
man.” 


MRS. RIDDLE 


“Did he see the point ?” 

“‘Well—he opened his parish house to 
receive what people contributed. I think 
that for a long time he expected the light- 
ning to strike me. Probably my stroke of 
paralysis restored his faith.” 

No wonder Gristmill claimed her. She 
blew the cobwebs out of their attics—a 
process congenial to the New England 
mind. And no wonder that, when she 
passed over, even a comparative stranger 
could have heard all the trumpets sound- 
ing for her on the other side. She left 
behind her a wound over which the town 
closed slowly and reluctantly. People 
had never, even in her crippled years, 
gone to her tea-table as a matter of duty, 
or to cheer her up, or because of any one 
of the other undertaker emotions. They 
knew well that they took away far more 
than they brought, and therefore, when 
her old-fashioned silver service had been 
locked away in the local bank until a new 
generation should need it, their lives were 
thinner than they had been. To me also, 
the idea that she had lived anywhere else 
became incredible. 


It remained an untrue fact until a com- 
bination of business and pleasure took me 
to the Caribbean coast in the year follow- 
ing her death. There, in a country which 
I shall call Espinosa, on a banana farm 
forty miles in the bush and five from a 
white neighbor, I once more crossed Mrs. 
Riddle’s trail. The farm-manager, a man 
called Driscoll, with the marks of twenty 
years in the tropics etched into his face, 
pointed it out to me. 

“You may call this lonely, if you like,” 
he said. “I dare say it is. But I wonder 
what you’d have thought of Anita Grande 
Farm—Big Annie Farm—ten years ago?” 

“What part of the country?” I asked. 

He jerked his thumb in a general 
northerly direction, toward the delta of 
the Rio Amara. 

“Twenty-one miles up the track,” he 
said. ‘‘Swamp. Foundation posts rot- 
ting or sprouting three days after you’d 
sunk ’em. No screens, no ice, no meat 
except what you could shoot. And you 
had to eat that within twenty-four hours. 
Plenty of nothing except fever and whis- 
key and quinine, and too much of those.” 

“Laying it on pretty thick, aren’t you?” 

















From a drawing by Harry Townsend. 
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“No. Things have changed since then. 
It was one woman who changed them at 
Big Annie Farm.” 

“Was Big Annie the woman?” 

“God, no! Big Annie was a myth even 
when I first came here, and wasn’t the 
one, I guess, to make things more sanitary. 
This was a woman from the States, 
mother of one of the new men. Her name 
was Riddle. She came and stayed three 
years—until her son died—and made our 
lives worth living. Then she went away.” 

“T know her,” I said. “Knew her, 
rather.” 

“She’s dead, then?” Driscoll asked. 

“Last year.” 

He was silent for some time. 

“‘T suppose she had to die, like every one 
else,” he said. “I wonder what she’s do- 
ing now?” 

That speculation, coming from Driscoll, 
made me jump, so that my chair creaked. 

“Does that surprise you?” he asked. 
“My wondering what she’s doing now? 
It shouldn’t, if the Mrs. Riddle you knew 
is the same one I knew. I can’t imagine 
her staying in her grave, or in heaven for 
that matter, if there was anything for her 
to do in hell.” He lit a cigarette. ‘“Es- 
pinosa was near enough hell in those days. 
She kept house at Anita Grande for three 
years.” 

“When you knew her,” he went on 
after another pause, “did she ever show 
you a gold owl? Maya work? She might 
have worn it sometimes on a ribbon or a 
chain.” 

“She generally wore it.” I remem- 
bered the ornament well—a queer and 
handsome bit of old work. 

“T’m glad she liked it that much. I 
gave it to her. A small matter, but I 


wanted her to remember me—what she 


did for me, anyhow.” 

“Did she nurse you through something, 
or what?” 

“Yellow fever. 
wanted her to remember. 
beach in those days—practically. 
cured me of that, too.” 

She had indeed, as I learned in that 
long evening, with the banana fronds 
pattering like rain beyond the screens, 
and hot odors drifting in from the jungle 
and the garden. Mrs. Riddle had planted 
that garden, for she had lived at Qué Tal 


But that wasn’t all I 
I was on the 
She 


MRS. RIDDLE 


Farm as well as at Anita Grande—had 
pervaded the place, as she seemed to per- 
vade it now. Certainly, as Driscoll talked 
on in that indistinct voice of his, it seemed 
as though she must have joined us quietly 
and was sitting in the third chair on the 
veranda. The aura of her high and sport- 
ing spirit was as palpable there as it had 
ever been at Gristmill, so that Qué Tal 
seemed her world and not my own. Why 
not? It too had felt her indomitability, 
so that even the bush which she had 
driven back from her garden did not en- 
croach on it as it did on other clearings— 
was kept out by this man who was talk- 
ing to me—kept out because she still 
walked by night among her flowers. Even 
the hothouse perfume of frangipani, as 
different as possible from the freshness of 
cold violets which had always suggested 
her to me, seemed by some magic to be 
her fragrance. 

“So you see,”’ Driscoll said as he threw 
away his last cigarette and rose, “why I 
wondered what she was doing now. Some 
of us may die altogether, and a good job 
too, but not Mrs. Riddle.” 

The next day he took me to visit a dis- 
tant farm. We spent the day riding over 
it; when we reached the railroad-track 
once more, it was already dusk. 

“ Jake Stein will feed us at Grenadilla,” 
said Driscoll, and added to his motor-boy, 
“Shove along, mon.” 

The negro pushed us a few steps, run- 
ning behind, and jumping aboard the 
track motor when the explosions began. 
Conversation became impossible. We 
banged along the track for half an hour 
or so, running without train orders, of 
course, as all men did habitually in Espi- 
nosa until accidents compelled a change 
of custom. The probability of meeting an 
engine three rail-heads away made the 
curves interesting. Darkness came down 
on us before we had gone a mile. 

We stuttered into the yards of Grena- 
dilla Junction, going more slowly on 
account of adverse switch points, and 
stopped in front of the cantina and gen- 
eral store. A tall sort of a barracks 
loomed behind it, with yellow light pour- 
ing in wedges out of open doors, illuminat- 
ing three tiers of galleries. In reality, it 
was quiet except for domestic disputes in 
three different and equally unintelligible 
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“She ordered them off—spoke once to them in a low voice, I bet—und they vent.”—Page 248. 
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languages, but, somehow, it gave the im- 
pression of crawling life, of disorganized 
and continuous noise. Stein’s cantina, 
however, was clean enough, and deserted 
at this hour; Stein himself was sitting 
behind his bar. He heaved himself to his 
feet and offered us drink; a moment later 
he shouted into the general obscurity: 

“Juana! Supper for two!” 

A disembodied voice answered him, and 
pots clattered somewhere. Stein turned 
on the single unshaded bulb over one of 
the tables; we took our drinks over to it 
and sat down. 

“Your first visit to Espinosa?” Stein 
asked me. “Yes? Und you find it inder- 
esting?” 

“Very,” I said. 

“ Any gountry is inderesting, if you do 
not haf to lif init. Here, dere is notting 
to talk aboud but bananas.” 

“They’re interesting, if you’ve never 
seen them except in a grocery,” I replied. 

“Ja. Ina grocery, it is nice to see ba- 
nanas. Here—” He shrugged and bur- 
ied his mustache in a glass of Espinosan 
beer. 


“Williams, here,” said Driscoll, ‘‘knew 
Mrs. Riddle.” 

“Knew her? She is, then, dead?” 

“Last winter, he tells me.” 


“So?” Stein, his head dropping a 
little forward, sat motionless for a time. 
A burst of rain assaulted the iron roof of 
the cantina; he reached up and closed the 
wooden shutter above our -heads. Then 
he stepped behind the bar and pulled a 
coat over his damp-looking shirt. He sat 
down again and finished his beer. “So, 
she is dead,” he said, and there was a 
quality of regret in his voice, a certain 
softening of his gutturals, even. “Vell, 
vell. Burcell vill be sorry to hear that.” 

“What’s become of Purcell?” Driscoll 
asked. “I haven’t seen him lately.” 

“Burcell is as usual,” Stein answered. 
“Sometimes I wonder if it was right for 
Mrs. Riddle to pull him through that time. 
But she always did vat she could for any 
sort of a yellow dog, or for the fleas on 
his hide, even. So—she is dead. Vell.” 

He meditated—a hunched frog of a 
man in a sweaty and collarless shirt, yet, 
just then, with a certain unexpected de- 
cency about him. A yellow girl with 
flopping slippers on her bare feet brought 
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us our supper, and we began on it in 
silence. Stein filled his glass again. 

“Mrs. Riddle,” he said, “‘ vas afraid of 
notting.” 

“Not even of life,”” Driscoll added. 

“Not even of life. Not even of Bur- 
cell’s niggers that time he was sick und 
they got nasty. You remember?” 

“Tell Williams.” 

“Burcell vas sick, und he had no 
money, und no food in der house, und his 
vife had to dig up roots in the basture und 
gollect dry branches for der fire. Mrs. 
Riddle heard about it und vent to his 
place on a hand-car—her yard-man und 
her house-man bumping it.” 

“Without train orders?” I asked. 

“Oh, ja. Certainly, vithout orders. 
She found der niggers—Haitians and 
Barbadians—on Burcell’s platform, very 
nasty, as I have said. She ordered them 
off—spoke once to them in a low voice, I 
bet—und they vent.” Stein laughed. 
“Then she came back here, und before I 
know vat I do, I load her car for her—a 
hundred pounds of flour, tea, canned 
milk—oh, many other things. It was a 
brivilege so to do.” 

Before my mind’s eye at that moment 
rose a picture of her perfect tea-table in 
Gristmill—of the firelight in the autumn 
dusk, of Henry Page and his liver, of the 
score of pleasant people who had revolved 
about her there and had claimed her 
as their peculiar property and product. 
When I tried to pay for my supper, Stein 
closed my hand over the money I offered 
him, and said: 

“No friendt of Mrs. Riddle can bay 
here. She vas here but three years, but 
she belongs to us.” 

Once more before I left the Caribbean 
her name came up, this time at Havana, 
where an acquaintance of mine took me to 
dinner at the American Legation. After 
dinner, we sat on the roof overlooking the 
Malecon and the sea beyond, and the 
talk skipped about over the world—from 
Petrograd to Pekin and back again. The 
minister at that time was particular about 
his subordinates, excluding the finikin 
type of secretary; therefore, the evening 
was interesting and pleasant. The first 
secretary, it seemed, had once crossed 
from the mainland with Mrs. Riddle. 
They had dined at the legation, as I was 
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doing, and had rejoined the ship at three 
in the morning, an hour before it sailed. 
They had hurried, and when one hurries 
in a Havana Ford, one risks body and 
soul. They had been wrecked once and 
arrested once. Diplomatic pressure failed 
with the policeman until Mrs. Riddle be- 
gan to talk with him; he ended by desert- 
ing his post at the foot of the Calle 
O’Reilly and riding on the step of the car 
to the gate of the dock, which he had 
opened for them. 

“A wonderful and charming old lady,” 
said the first secretary. “And to think 
that she had lived most of her life in Ver- 
mont—in a hick town.” 

From Havana I returned to Gristmill 
and took up my work again. Mrs. Rid- 
dle’s house was occupied by some one 
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else, and I did not enter it that winter. 
Her name occurred frequently in conver- 
sation. Once, when I was talking to Mrs. 
Corcoran, I mentioned the Caribbean. 

“T’ve heard, of course, that she had 
been in that part of the world,” Mrs. 
Corcoran admitted. ‘She told me so her- 
self, in fact. In several other countries, 
too. I’ve heard all that, and it means 
nothing. She always—always—lived here, 
and couldn’t have lived anywhere else.” 

“Well,” I assented, “perhaps she did. 
Driscoll—Stein—the first secretary—all 
felt the same way, but they must have 
been dreaming.” 

“She always lived here,” repeated Mrs. 
Corcoran. ‘Why, look how she is re- 
membered here! That’s the proof of it.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. 





President Vergilius Alden Cook 
of Harmonia College 


A STUDY IN 


STILL LIFE 


BY CAROL PARK 


I 


E’S a good mixer and a 
straight Republican.” 
Thus, somewhat in- 
formally, was the 
coming of President 
Vergilius Alden Cook 
heralded by one of the 
" trustees of Harmonia, 
the women’s college of Metropole. 

More formally, at the public induction 
into office, he was presented to his stu- 
dents, his faculty, and to the town’s citi- 
zens as “‘one of the State’s leading edu- 
cators, in honoring whom Metropole 
honors itself.” A stirring speech on 
“Democracy and Education” by the 
State commissioner of the latter led 
gracefully to the encomium on Doctor 
Cook delivered by the president of Doc- 
tor Cook’s own Alma Mater. Such terms 
as “the glory of America,” “American 








” 


womanhood,” ‘‘a true scholar, every 
inch a gentleman” peppered the oration 
and called forth good-natured applause. 
Then, with a modesty that should be 
suggestive of Lincoln, tempered by a dig- 
nity that comes from the knowledge of 
one’s worth, Doctor Cook rose to ac- 
knowledge the tribute and to present 
his own platform for education. At a 
previously determined signal the massed 
student body came spontaneously to its 
feet and broke into a well-rehearsed song 


about: 


“Doctor Cook, with pen and book 
We are all for you. 

To you and to Harmonia 
We will e’er be true.” 


This gracious testimony of loyalty moved 
the new president to wipe his eyes fur- 
tively and to gulp a few times before 
proceeding with his carefully memorized 
speech. 
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So flushed were the students, however, 
with the success of their part in the eve- 
ning’s ceremony that they were not very 
attentive to the new president’s address 
and never did learn what his educational 
programme was. But, as a matter of 
fact, no one else in the audience, however 
attentive, learned it either. 

Properly introduced, Doctor Cook now 
belonged. Harmonia was willing to co- 
operate; at any rate, to do nothing to pre- 
vent the man’s showing what he was. 
There were, of course, on the part of the 
student body and of the more curious 
members of the faculty, attempts to pene- 
trate the arcana of his earlier history. 
As pieces of information were brought to 
light they were joined, analyzed, and 
verified until a suggestive, if sketchy, 
biography was obtained. 


II 


VERGILIUS ALDEN Cook was born and 
brought up in Watertown, a small coun- 
try settlement. There he had received 
a stern religious drilling from a funda- 
mentalist grandmother; a political train- 
ing, in which his father, the village lawyer, 
served as model; and a rigid intellectual 
discipline at the hands of a conscientious 
country schoolmaster. A certain college 
tradition ran in the Cook family; so at 
seventeen, with his father’s “Trigonom- 
etry” and his “Horace,” Vergilius left 
his home for one of the smaller New Eng- 
land colleges. 

The boy Vergilius was a good boy. 
His ancestry was American; his father a 
man of some position. He joined the 
college glee-club. He played on the col- 
lege nine. He did well enough, but not 
too well, in his studies. And so he made 
the proper fraternity. He had received 
the accolade of rightness—even of su- 
periority. 

Superiority. Yes, one knew that in his 
heart; but, openly, one could not afford to 
be too snobbish. A little cordiality, a 
show of interest, a hearty hand-clasp, 
these rather than icy superiority were 
effective in winning the success repre- 
sented by class office. 

The genial attitude, moreover, was in 
keeping with a new spirit that on the 
campus was becoming intellectually ac- 
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ceptable, a spirit expressing itself through 
some of the faculty and a few of the 
students in catchwords like “capital and 
labor,” “frenzied finance,” “social con- 
sciousness,” “individualism,” ‘‘democ- 
racy,” “Americanism,” “opportunity.” 
A mind, not keenly aware of a struggling, 
growing outside world, had difficulty in 
understanding the significance of such 
terms. Vergilius tried to reconcile these 
new ideas with the ideas of the correct 
static universe with which he was fa- 
miliar. Of course, and even his father 
would agree, there should be equality of 
opportunity; every American should have 
a fair chance to get what he rightfully de- 
sired. But no American wanted any- 
thing that Vergilius, himself, didn’t want. 
An American— Well, an American 
wasn’t one of those dirty, greasy foreign- 
ers who came to this country, made 
bombs, and tried to upset a perfectly 
functioning government. Still—it was 
here that his broad college training 
showed its value—a little shoulder-pat- 
ting and hand-shaking often won a Wop 
or a Mick to the side of righteousness. 
Vergilius decided to hand-shake. 

With this well-defined social policy and 
with his B. A. and M.A. degrees, Ver- 
gilius returned to a slightly changed 
Watertown. A twist of fortune had set 
its industries humming. Its population 
had increased; and if the staid settlers 
shuddered at the thought of the foreigners 
who were coming to work in factory and 
mill, who were turning old family man- 
sions into slum tenements, they still did 
not refuse to accept the increased rents, 
the booming profits, or other benefits of a 
thriving town. There was a welcome air 
of prosperity and, as an outward and 
visible sign, a new high-school building 
with a newly incorporated State normal 
training course. 

Two degrees and a father’s political 
influence made Vergilius a welcome addi- 
tion to the school faculty. With energy 
and the application of successful busi- 
ness methods, he soon became principal 
and saw the school flourish. His position 
naturally threw him into close contact 
with all sorts of people. The presence of 
Watertown’s irritating foreign section 
could not be ignored. But had not col- 
lege prepared Vergilius Cook to handle 
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the problem? “Let them get out their 
citizenship papers. Get them out to vote 
—straight Republican, of course, and 
they’ll no longer be aliens. They'll be 
Americans, sir.”” He carried out his own 
precepts. And so, since it was he who got 
the foreigners out to vote and patted them 
on the shoulder, he naturally became a 
force in local politics. 

An efficiency system enabled him to 
combine his two activities. He was “Our 
Leading Citizen” at home and he began 
to make shy faltering steps abroad. He 
attended educational conferences and 
noted how big educators spoke and acted. 
He attended State Republican conven- 
tions and noted how big politicians con- 
ducted themselves. And he patterned 
his behavior on a combination of the two. 

In a few years he became mayor. 
Thereafter his public activity alternated 
between the mayoralty and the school 
principalship. (Something in some con- 
stitution somewhere prevented one person 
from holding the two offices at the same 
time.) Then he became a power. His 
college conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. He attended a 
Republican convention, at which he made 
a fairly forceful speech seconding the 
nomination of Hiram Parsons of Water- 
town for state engineer. The speech at- 
tracted the attention of some of Metro- 
pole’s politicians, among whom was the 
trustee of Harmonia. 

So, when Harmonia needed a new presi- 
dent, one who could inaugurate a cam- 
paign of expansion and obtain a large en- 
dowment fund, Doctor Cook was chosen. 
He came to Metropole with his wife, one 
of his former students in the normal 
kindergarten department, and four chil- 
dren, good-looking but a little stupid. 


Ill 


THE college now had caught up the 
loose threads of Doctor Cook’s previous 
existence and, without praise or censure, 
was willing enough to see what the new 


man could do. Evidently, Doctor Cook 
had decided against the aping of foppish 
city manners. He came to the college 
each morning in a loose, baggy suit, 
carefully chosen to suggest straw and 
God’s own country. Nor did he surround 
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his position with aloof dignity. Weren’t 
we all one family? So the college girls 
were encouraged to drop in familiarly at 
his office to hear a good story or to “talk 
over what’s on your mind.” Mrs. Cook 
came down to the college to sit on club- 
room divans under bas-reliefs of the 
Muses, to throw her arms about the 
girls’ shoulders, and to have heart-to- 
heart talks with them. But it was 
noticed that no Catholics or Jews or Ne- 
groes and none of those “ Well, of course, 
they are ambitious and bright; but why 
do they come to America?” foreigners 
were singled out for such president-wifely 
recognition. 

Chapel, naturally compulsory, was the 
climactic occasion of the college week. 
Doctor Cook would unfold his long legs, 
rise majestically—with the majesty not 
of the polished but of the natural man— 
and make his announcements. A delight- 
ful piquancy was given them by his 
Yankee intonation, by frequent inclusions 
of “I want cher” and “won’t cher’ and 
by a slight disregard of grammar and of 
rhetoric. When some chapel speaker 
failed to appear, Doctor Cook would 
throw himself into the breach and talk 
for the allotted thirty minutes on some 
subject nearest his heart. His speeches 
were not without humor. They would in- 
clude a story or two about a drummer, or 
beginning: “‘It seems there were two 
men’’; they would end with a quotation 
that contained the gist of his remarks. 
A favorite one was: 


**But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


There were changes in the faculty. 
Some members were dropped. “They’re 
really too good for Harmonia,” was the 
president’s explanation. Some members 
preferred to go. Then, too, the natural 
growth of the college demanded new pro- 
fessors. These places were filled by “ big 
men,” with proper fraternity connections. 
Some, mistakenly chosen, came with fire 
and ideals in their souls, stood out for 
their convictions, and at the end of a 
probationary year—left. Those who 
stayed were able to read a text-book on 
their subject, assemble the facts therein 
presented, and deliver them again in lec- 
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tures. Their voices were loud and carried 
conviction. Their views coincided with 
those of the president. The new women 
of the faculty were delightfully feminine 
creatures who, after a few years of pro- 
fessorial duties, left to be married. 

This habit of his women professors de- 
lighted Doctor Cook. He believed in 
marriage. He believed in families. His 
favorite address to his alumne was a 
capitulation of vital statistics, an an- 
nouncement of the number of married 
alumnz and of their children. The alum- 
ne stationery carried the slogan, sug- 
gested by him: “Every Alumna a Po- 
tential Mother.” In fact, so firm was his 
belief in the sanctity of the family as an 
American institution that in a now fa- 
mous interview with one who was anxious 
to help establish some connection between 
the undergraduate and the world after 
graduation he said: “‘We don’t want to 
train our girls to receive large salaries. 
If they get good salaries, they won’t want 
tomarry. And we want them to marry.” 

It was possibly this evidence of conser- 
vatism, together with his being a regu- 
lar fellow—the college janitor reported 
having seen the Big Boss at the League 
baseball games—that endeared Doctor 
Cook to his board of trustees. He and 
they did pull together. A steadily, if 
slowly, increasing stream of money flowed 
to Harmonia. The college grew. An era 
of “Advertise Harmonia” was entered 
upon. The college grew larger. Members 
of the faculty joined the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Members spoke before the local 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. Some of 
them even made political speeches during 
the gubernatorial campaign. 
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At last the time was ripe for the endow- 
ment-fund drive. No orthodox drive may 
be conducted without professional money- 
gatherers and without rallies. Har- 
monia’s drive was orthodox. Harmonia 
began a whirl of dinners at which alumnz 
campaign workers were urged to sing 
“Smiles” and “Pack up Your Troubles,” 
to sing until such a state of frenzy was 
reached that the campaign should go over 
big. But the alumne wanted to have 
facts and refused to sing. It was some- 
what disheartening and not quite up to 
form. The money was collected more 
slowly than had been expected. Doctor 
Cook sometimes wondered whether this 
would have happened if the alumnz had 
sung those songs. But he concealed his 
disappointment and wrote a letter to each 
worker: “The army has its back to the 
wall. But we won’t give up the ship.” 
And the money was raised. 

So Doctor Cook is a Great College Pres- 
ident. Even now nobody knows what his 
educational programme is; but of his 
greatness as a college president there is 
no doubt. Harmonia’s new buildings are 
now being constructed. Doctor Cook 
drives prospective benefactors out to see 
them. He points out their glories. “‘A 
new Acropolis, sir. The largest pieces of 
granite in the State. And the best venti- 
lation system in the country.” 

Between visits to the site of the new 
college, great Doctor Cook—the students 
call him “‘ Vergy” or “V. A. C.”—sits in 
his office. There are several questions 
which he must decide. Should $500,000 
or $600,000 be required to name a build- 
ing for the donor? Would 1928 be a good 
year to run for mayor of Metropole? 
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OvER my little town 

White clouds are sailing. 
Above my little town 

Five steeples cleave the air. 
About my little town 
Brown hills are calling. 
Within my little town 
Beasts have their lair. 


Over my little town 
Great birds go soaring. 
Above my little town 
The moon floats pale. 
About my little town 
White birches whisper. 
Within my little town 
Joy is frail. 





The Chinese Renaissance 
BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Author of “The Suicide of Russia,” “The Character of Races,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ir has been the habit to speak of China as unchanging. As a matter of fact 
China is changing rapidly. The fighting and the antiforeign outburst of the sum- 
mer of 1925 are different from the more peaceful, but by no means quiet, conditions 
of 1923. But such variations are merely minor ripples upon a great, though slow, 
stream of progress. The following article discusses some of the essential elements 
in that stream. The desire for modern education conflicts with the desire to pre- 
serve the good things of the past; the desire to control their own affairs conflicts 
with the desire to learn from the West and utilize our material conveniences. These 
conflicts are now acute, and sometimes one desire and sometimes another is dominant. 
Nevertheless, the general trend of progress is along the lines pointed out in the fol- 


lowing account of some of the author’s observations in the autumn of 1923. 


An 


appreciation of these main trends is essential to a correct idea of what China is 
doing, and is likely to do in the future. 





HINA is slow, but 

China moves. The 

Re movement is perhaps 

most evident in educa- 

ka tion. During a recent 

journey in China I was 

By repeatedly impressed 

by the rapidity with 

which the Chinese interest in Western 

education is accelerating and assuming 

new and more aggressive forms. As so 

often happens in Oriental countries, the 

contrast between the old and the new 

leaves the traveller bewildered as to which 

is the real China and which will ultimately 
prevail. 

If you would get some idea of how the 
new is being grafted upon the old, come 
with me to the port of Amoy in South 
China. Walk through the narrow, ill- 
smelling streets, see the pigs and the chil- 
dren, and visit the private school where 
Chinese employ Americans to bring them 
foreign education. Then pass the ceme- 
tery, one of many, where the gravestones 
lie so close together that they form an al- 
most complete pavement. We are on our 
way to the university, perhaps a mile and 
a half east of the city near the shore. 
That university is a concrete illustration 
of the way in which contact with the 
West, and especially with missionaries 








from America, has aroused in China an 
eager and almost imperious demand for 
modern education. Some years ago a 
bright young man from one of the Amoy 
villages went to Singapore, or there- 
abouts. He began life as not much more 
than a coolie, but being uncommonly 
energetic and capable, he acquired sugar- 
mills, rubber-plantations, and other 
sources of wealth, and made a fortune. 
Like most Chinese, he was devoted to his 
home, and wanted to return there. Un- 
like the majority, he also wanted to do 
something for his old village. So he con- 
sulted his friends, and built a new Bud- 
dhist temple at a reported cost of 30,000 
Mexican dollars. Then the merchant sat 
back and waited. Nothing happened. 
People came to the temple at first out of 
curiosity, but when the novelty had worn 
off, they came no more. The priests con- 
ducted services just as before, but the 
bright new temple was no more useful 
than the shabby old one. 

“No more religion for me,” said the 
disgusted merchant. “Whether it be 
Buddhist, Confucian, or Christian, I have 
had enough of it.” He consulted his 
friends again. They advised education. 
So he built a lower primary school for 
boys. It covered only the studies taken 
by our American children between six and 
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nine years of age, but naturally the age of 
the Chinese boys was greater. The rich 
ex-coolie sat back once more and waited. 
This time something happened. Three 
hundred boys flocked into the school, with 
more pressing to come in. Soon some of 
the boys were ready for an advanced 
primary school, and the merchant built 
one. Then the girls wanted education. 
High schools for both boys and girls had 
next to be constructed. So the tale was 
told tome. But neighboring villages saw 
the good work and were eager to send their 
children. Boarding-schools were added. 
In all, some 600,000 Mexican dollars of the 
wealth of Singapore are said to have been 
put into the schools of that one district. 

Even that was not the end. Some of 
the boys, and even some of the girls, 
finished the high school and were ready 
for the university, but there was none in 
Amoy or the surrounding country. So 
the merchant built a university, and Mr. 
Elliot, the American secretary of the 
Amoy Y. M. C. A., took me to it. We 
found an excellent set of buildings and 
some 300 students. A new medical 
school was in course of construction. 
The teachers were for the most part 
bright, wide-zwake young Chinese, edu- 
cated in America, or, in some cases, in 
Europe. There were only two or three 
Americans, and they were not in positions 
of authority, although held in high re- 
spect. The teachers gave us an example 
of the speed with which the Chinese can 
do things in spite of their reputed slow- 
ness. It appeared that some of them had 
read my books and wanted me to lecture. 
“No,” Isaid. ‘‘ My boat leaves at twelve- 
thirty, and I have to start back in an 
hour at the outside.” 

“That’s all right,”’ was the enterprising 
answer. ‘‘ We'll get the students together 
in ten minutes, and that will give you 
forty-five minutes to talk.”” They were 
as good as their word. Not many uni- 
versities have a staff who would decide 
more quickly, or act more promptly, espe- 
cially when it all had to be done before 
the president arrived. But he was of the 
same stripe, and approved what his sub- 
ordinates had done. 

Thus far the founder of Amoy Uni- 
versity is said to have spent 2,000,000 
Mexican dollars on buildings and equip- 
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ment, and is paying all the running ex- 
penses. The report is that he is willing 
to put 10,000,000 more into the univer- 
sity. That shows the wonderful place 
that modern education is beginning to 
have in the life of China. The great criti- 
cism of Amoy University, so I under- 
stand, is that the founder insists on keep- 
ing everything in his own hands. In that 
he simply reflects a weakness that runs 
through the warp and woof of Chinese 
character. The Chinese do not trust 
other people’s honesty or judgment as do 
Europeans and Americans. By this I 
mean something more than mere honesty 
in dollars and cents. I mean that the 
Chinese have not yet learned, and tem- 
peramentally find it difficult to learn, the 
spirit which makes a corporate body of 
trustees more careful, honest, and wise in 
the affairs of an endowed university than 
in their own. A Chinese may be generous 
and even public-spirited himself, but the 
idea of feathering one’s own nest as fast 
as possible is so ingrained, that our form 
of public trusteeship, which we rightly 
esteem one of our greatest glories, is al- 
most impossible in China. 

The keenness of the Chinese in respect 
to modern education may be judged from 
the fact that one of the few kinds of phil- 
anthropic effort that arouses real enthu- 
siasm in Chinese students is volunteer 
teaching. From many institutions the 
young men go out regularly to conduct 
free schools in surrounding villages. 

One interesting phase of the matter was 
brought to my attention by my friend 
Mr. Tsao, president of Ching Hwa, the 
American Indemnity College near Peking. 
But before I discuss it, I hope Mr. Tsao 
will pardon me if I tell a little story of the 
beginnings of our friendship. It illus- 
trates how easy it is for Chinese and 
Americans to misunderstand one another, 
and how much is gained by complete 
frankness. Years ago, when Mr. Tsao 
was a student at Yale, he was in one of 
my classes in physical geography. We 
were studying the desert formation known 
as loess, a fine yellow deposit, it will be 
remembered, which is brought by the 
northwest winds from the deserts of Gobi, 
and has been deposited over a large area in 
the provinces of Shansi and Shensi. In 
discussing this I mentioned the fact that 
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though loess can be cut with a spade, it is 
so tenacious that the cut surfaces will re- 
main almost unchanged for decades, even 
though vertical. That is why many roads 
take the form of deep, steep-sided trenches. 
The dust kicked up by the animals, which 
are fairly numerous in those regions, is 
blown away, but the walls of the road re- 
main as cliffs. For the same reason, wher- 
ever there are cliffs of loess, it is easy to 
excavate houses in them. In speaking of 
these houses I incidentally remarked that 
they must be very dusty and badly venti- 
lated, but the people of China do not 
mind such things. The next day I re- 
ceived a long letter, two pages of foolscap, 
closely written on both sides. The gist of 
the letter was that Mr. Tsao felt grieved 
that I had spoken slightingly of the civi- 
lization of China, that I had misunder- 
stood it, and hence unintentionally mis- 
represented it to the class. The letter 
ended with the words: “And as you 


spoke, the thing that pained me most 
was the scornful glances which my class- 
mates cast upon me.” I had not meant 
to convey any such impression, for then 
as now I was a strong admirer of many 


features of Chinese civilization. I went 
to Mr. Tsao in his room, and explained 
the matter. With the broad-minded 
spirit characteristic of many Chinese, he 
accepted my explanation fully and com- 
pletely, and we have been good friends 
ever since. 

This story hasa sequel. The next year, 
in a different class, I had another Chinese 
student. This time our subject was the 
geography of Asia. At the beginning of 
the year, before I had become acquainted 
with the individual students, I wanted to 
discuss the character of the Chinese. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, I 
began with some of the many things 
which I admire in Chinese character. As 
a climax I said that, among the admirable 
qualities, none ranks above universal in- 
dustry. Thereupon, to my chagrin, the 
class turned to their Chinese classmate 
and grinned. I discovered later that he 
was notoriously lazy. 

To come back to Mr. Tsao and the In- 
demnity College, as we drove thither, and 
as we were walking about looking at the 
fine buildings, he told me something of his 
problems and aims. The origin of the 
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college, it will be remembered, is this: 
After the Boxer troubles in 1900, China 
was obliged to pay an indemnity to each 
of the foreign nations whose citizens had 
suffered. The United States returned 
this indemnity to China for use in edu- 
cating Chinese students in the United 
States. The preliminary training of such 
students is carried on by the Indemnity 
College. But many thoughtful Chinese, 
such as Mr. Tsao, are coming to the con- 
clusion that the Chinese students in 
America are becoming too much Amer- 
icanized. They go to America while still 
young. Many study for a year or two in 
an academy or high school, then take a 
college course, and add to that several 
years of graduate work. When they re- 
turn to China they have become so Amer- 
icanized, or Europeanized if they have 
been in Europe, that they have lost touch 
with their own country. They are neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring—not 
Americans or Europeans, and yet not 
thoroughly Chinese. One remedy for this 
is that the Indemnity College should raise 
its standards, and carry the students 
practically through their whole college 
course. Then they would come to Amer- 
ica as men sufficiently mature to be thor- 
oughly grounded in Chinese culture, and 
yet young enough to profit by a graduate 
course in an American university. 
Another interesting example of the dif- 
ficulties experienced when foreigners and 
Chinese try to co-operate in education is 
seen in the Union Medical College at 
Peking. The superb buildings, modelled 
on the old imperial palace, but with 
green tiles instead of yellow, and with 
airy convenient laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, and offices, instead of cold spacious 
audience-chambers and richly draped 
living-rooms, are typical of the way in 
which the whole institution is equipped 
and managed. The staff, under the presi- 
dency of Doctor H. S. Houghton, consists 
of men who would do credit to a great 
medical college anywhere. The majority 
of those in the more important posi- 
tions are Americans; but Chinese are 
given full scope. The ideal of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is that this great insti- 
tution should ultimately be turned over 
to the Chinese and become a self-support- 
ing Oriental institution. But that day 
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seems far away. The very perfection of 
the present equipment and organization 
seems to put thelinstitution beyond the 
present Chinese capacity. Even after 
several generations it is doubtful whether 
the Chinese can improve so much faster 
than other nations that they will actually 
catch up with the Occident. To do this 
would require that they become suffi- 
ciently skilful and careful to conduct a 
great medical school in accordance not 
only with the present high Occidental 
standards, but with the still higher stand- 
ards which by that time will have been 
evolved in other countries. Yet if the 
Union Medical College is to accomplish 
the greatest work for China, it ought to 
be a Chinese and not a foreign institution. 

The Chinese at present seem perfectly 
willing to let foreigners pay the bills, and 
control the medical school, but the signs 
of the times suggest that they may soon 
want to run the institution themselves, 
and will even supply the money if America 
will no longer do so. How strong this 
tendency is appears not only at Amoy 
University, as we have already seen, but 
in many other instances. At Tientsin, for 
example, a poor teacher, single-handed, 
and with no backing except a strong will 
and a great desire to serve his country, 
has built up a college which is said to be 
of very high grade. At Nanking I visited 
Southeastern University, where the gov- 
ernment has established an institution 
which in a very real way parallels our 
State universities. Under the able leader- 
ship of Doctor Kua it seems to be forging 
ahead on liberal and sensible lines. Its 
staff, like that at Amoy, is mainly Chi- 
nese who have been educated abroad, 
with a small sprinkling of Americans and 
Europeans. Of course all these institu- 
tions are still new, and it remains to be 
seen whether they will continue to main- 
tain high standards. 

At Fuchow, where I stayed a week, I 
saw another phase of the modern educa- 
tional movement. Now it so happens that 
the Church of the Redeemer, at New 
Haven, Conn., to which I belong, sup- 
ports some missionaries there—Mr. Peter 
Goertz and his wife—and had recently 
contributed $5,000 to build a school in 
the neighboring market town of Diong 
Lokh. When Mr. Goertz met me at the 
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Pagoda Anchorage in a broadening of the 
winding, mountain-rimmed river, fifteen 
miles below the city and twenty miles 
from the sea, he surprised me by saying: 

“We must go at once to Diong Lokh. 
The school is to be dedicated.” 

Then he explained that the date for 
the dedication, and for a convocation of 
teachers, had been set before my letter 
arrived, but had been postponed to per- 
mit a representative of the Church of the 
Redeemer to be there. A trip of an hour 
or two up a winding river in a launch be- 
longing to the American missionary hos- 
pital at the Anchorage, and a walk of a 
mile or so across rice-fields and through 
narrow stony streets, brought us to the 
mission compound. I was especially in- 
terested to find that the old school-build- 
ings consisted of an ancestral hall and a 
temple, rented for the purpose. A quar- 
ter of a century ago such “desecration” 
by Christian Chinese led to the Boxer 
troubles. Now no one thinks anything 
about it. But the hall and the temple 
were about as poor and cramped quarters 
as one can well imagine for a school 
where young boys sleep, eat, study, and 
play. Picturesque gray walls and over- 
hanging upturned eaves do not compen- 
sate for damp earthen floors and sleep- 
ing-rooms with no windows. 

The new school is utterly different, a 
big, airy three-story building with plenty 
of dormitory space for boys and teachers 
on the upper floor where they get won- 
derful views of mountains, groves, ter- 
races, and rice-fields. The lower story 
contains light, airy classrooms, and the 
basement a kitchen, wash-room, dining- 
room, and gymnasium. Think of it, only 
$5,000 for a building seventy by ninety 
feet in size, that will hold a hundred boys 
as boarders without crowding, and has 
classrooms for twice as many. 

The dedication was most interesting. 
The embarrassed Chinese “monitor,’’ who 
is really assistant principal, picked up the 
school-bell and gave it a clang or two to 
bring us toorder. The boys at once began 
setting off firecrackers, but were per- 
suaded by the American principal to post- 
pone them till the end, when there was 
quite an eruption. After songs by the 
school and remarks by two American mis- 
sionaries, a Chinese pastor, a local magis- 
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trate, and the visitor from America, the 
“monitor” went around among the audi- 
ence, inviting everybody of any impor- 
tance to speak. He included women, not 
only the Americans, but the Chinese 
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small swords which symbolize their right 
to defend themselves. It was a most 
stupid decree, for the swords are as harm- 
less as neckties. 

The same spirit of self-confidence per- 








The modern invasion of China by the West at Legation Street, Peking 


teachers. He appeared a bit embarrassed, 
and so did the Chinese women when they 
refused to speak, but such embarrassment 
is rare. 

During the exercises the boys wandered 
in and out to a degree that seemed quite 
unnecessary. Although the school is only 
of elementary grade, the boys range from 
twelve to eighteen years of age. Many 
are married, probably about twenty per 
cent. Exact figures cannot be obtained, 
because it has ceased to be good form to 
be married so young. Relatively they 
behaved very well, for in schools run by 
Chinese the boys often do about as they 
please. It may seem impossible, but the 
Chinese of all ages appear to surpass even 
the Americans in self-confidence. This 
was evident in the wave of revolt which 
led to student strikes all over China a 
few years ago. Shortly before my visit 
to Fuchow the same spirit induced the 
Fuchow students—in the Chinese, not 
the missionary, schools—to decree that 
within two years the village women 
should remove from their hair the three 
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haps accounts for street-signs like this one; 
in Peking: 


TUNC AN PHOTOGRAPHER 
ATTRACTIVELY ENLARGED 


Here is a better one from Shanghai: 


MO YOUN ZUNG 
SHIP PLUMBER BLACKAITH COPPER 
MIRK ENGINEER SCELE 
AND STOVE REPAIRS ELECTRIC WEIR 
BELLS ALWAYS ON HAND 
ELECTRIC THEETRE A SRECIALY 
FLOODGTEETS 


I defy any one who knows English to 
interpret the whole of this sign. 

It must not be supposed that Chinese 
self-confidence is primarily a bad quality. 
On the contrary, it may be most delight- 
ful, as we saw at Diong Lokh. On the 
evening before the dedication, about 
thirty Chinese teachers, half men and half 
women, gathered at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbard to see a play given by 
schoolgirls ten to fifteen years of age. 
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One of the American teachers, Miss 
Cutting, had told a story in English to a 
Chinese teacher. The teacher -told it. to 
the schoolgirls. It was the story of the 
childless old woman who made a ginger- 
bread boy so toothsome and delicious 
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Old temple formerly used as school at Diong Lokh. 


that she wished it were a real child. 
Presto, the child is real. When set to 
work it runs away. The farm-hands try 
to catch it and eat it, the old woman go- 
ing to market does the same, and so do 
the pig, the dog, and the monkey. After 
hairbreadth escapes it decides to return 
home, and help the old mother. After 
the story was told, parts were assigned, 
and the girls began to rehearse, each 
making up her own part. Some scenes 
were rehearsed only once, and in two days 
the play was produced. That it was 
funny to look at I can testify. That it 
was amusing to hear was testified by the 
hearty laughter of the spectators. The 
really surprising thing, however, was the 
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revelation of Chinese character in the 
young girls themselves and in the young 
teacher who introduced the play. before 
the curtain was drawn. Those little girls 
presented their parts with a dignity and 
poise which were truly admirable. The 
young woman, a_ teacher, 
was not pretty, but charm- 
ing. She stood there in the 
graceful waist, short skirt, 
and white stockings which 
are here the dress of the edu- 
cated woman. Her black 
hair was drawn neatly back 
from her forehead and coiled 
in a knot at the back of her 
head. As she smiled, her 
dimples kept showing. She 
talked as simply and with 
as little show of embarrass- 
ment as if she were merely 
speaking to a friend. Half 
her audience consisted of 
men, and foreigners were 
numerous enough to be dis- 
concerting. No young 
American woman could have 
done better. 

Right in the middle of the 
play the bumptious side of 
Chinese self-confidence 
popped out again. Two 
girls managed the curtain by 
holding up a sheet. When 
a bell rang, one girl walked 
across the stage carrying the 
sheet. When the act was 
ended, she walked across the 
stage again to get the sheet. 
A young man in the audience, a mere spec- 
tator, thought it would be better to drop 
the sheet, making it work vertically in- 
stead of horizontally. He motioned fran- 
tically and vainly to the girls, and kept it 
up for two or three acts. It was none of 
his business, but like most Chinese and 
Americans he thought that he, and he 
alone, knew best. One is reminded of the 
saying of Safed the Sage that “The Over- 
alls of the Mechanic were much spotted 
with Places where there was no Grease.” 
In the same way, Chinese character is so 
much overlaid with self-confidence that 
the underlying fabric of modesty appears 
only in spots. This is another case where 
the Chinese are much more like Americans 











American Mission School Building at Diong Lokh. 


than like Japanese. As I sum up the im- 
pressions of my recent journey, I am sur- 
prised to find how often this fact is borne 
in upon me. 

One of the most interesting problems in 
Chinese education is the relation between 
foreign and native institutions. At pres- 
ent China is gripped by a strong desire to 
do things for itself. Foreign influences, 
and especially American schools such as 
Canton Christian College, Peking Uni- 
versity, St. John’s College, at Shanghai, 
and Yale in China, at Changsha, have 
aroused the Chinese leaders to the point 
where they are both willing and able to 
do much more in some respects than the 
foreigners can do. Thus, Southeastern 
University, at Nanking, has a financial 
backing quite impossible for its Christian 
neighbor, Nanking University. The lat- 
ter, like many of the best in China, is an 
undenominational, co-operative . effort 
supported by practically all the missions 
of the district. Such institutions are ur- 
gently needed. Not only are they quick 
to feel new movements in foreign coun- 
tries, but they insist upon character as 
the prime essential, whereas the Chinese 
institutions pay little attention to any- 


thing except the purely intellectual. Co- 
operation and friendly rivalry between 
Chinese and foreigners are of vital impor- 


tance. But how shall they be fostered ? 
On the one hand, how can the Christian 
institutions maintain their ideals, and 
attract the best students? They have 
not the money to employ such eminent 
professors, or to equip such good labora- 
tories and dormitories as have the schools 
supported by the government or by the 
private benefactions of Chinese like the 
merchant at Amoy. On the other hand, 
how can the Chinese universities become 
suffused with the spirit of public service? 
How can they escape that deadliest of 
Chinese faults, the selfish individualism 
which grasps everything for self, and neg- 
lects the welfare of others? 

It seems to me that the Chinese insti- 
tutions have far more to gain from the 
missionary colleges than vice versa. 
Nevertheless, the old classical Chinese 
education was not so bad as many people 
think. Formerly I looked upon it as ut- 
terly useless, a mere test of memory, but 
it was much more than that. In spite of 
its rigidity, and its insistence upon mere 
memory, it accomplished two great pur- 
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poses. It provided a very strenuous 
training, and it selected for official ad- 
vancement a type of man possessed of 
certain very strong qualities. To pass the 
gruelling Chinese examinations required 
not merely a good memory, but great de- 
termination, great power of organizing 
one’s facts, and considerable synthetic 
ability in putting those facts together to 
meet the requirements of the examiners. 
The grinding, crushing drill of the old 
examinations rejected all who failed to 
possess a high inborn endowment of 
such traits. In spite of all its faults, the 
old Chinese system probably sifted out a 
group of men having an intellectual caliber 
higher than that of the average man who 
gets a degree from the new universities. 
One of the greatest needs of China to- 
day is to unite three great aims; namely, 
to preserve whatever is good in the old 
Chinese culture, to give the fullest scope 
to modern intellectual movements, and 
to infuse high ideals into the future 
leaders of China. This cannot be done 


by having three sets of higher institutions 
of learning, whose main devotion is re- 
spectively to the old Chinese ideals, to 


modern science in the broadest sense of 
the word, and to moral idealism. Yet 
that is what is in danger of happening. 
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Doctor E. H. Hume, president of Yali 
(Yale in China), suggests a most interest- 
ing means of avoiding this danger. His 
ideal, as yet only half formulated, is that 
the future university of China should 
consist of a group of colleges, as at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in England. Each 
college should be dominated by its own 
religious, social, or scientific ideals, but 
all should form parts of a closely organ- 
ized whole, and should profit by the same 
staff of instructors, the same university 
equipment, and the same _ incentives 
toward high ideals and self-sacrificing 
public service. Under such an arrange- 
ment the daily life of the students and 
their social contacts would be largely 
controlled by their colleges, while they 
would share an intellectual life and a set 
of ideals set up by the university as a 
whole. How feasible this may be I do not 
know. But what could be more inspiring 
than the vision of a China dotted with 
great universities in which all sorts of col- 
leges, Confucian, Buddhist, Taoist, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and eclectic, all work to- 
gether in friendly rivalry under a single 
intellectual guidance? Under such a sys- 
tem the great ideals of Confucius and 
China might blend with those of Jesus 
and Christendom. 














Sacred Chinese arches. 














Loons on Lake Umbagog, New Hampshire. 


: American Museum of Natural History. 
Designed and mounted by Jenness Richardson, Sr., background by Hobart Nichols. 


Masterpieces of American Bird 
Taxidermy 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 





T is a pleasure to con- 
template the beautiful 
and instructive groups 
of American birds that 
are to be found safely 
housed in the museums 
that stand as monu- 
ments of wise en- 

deavors along the way between Brooklyn 

and San Francisco. 

The sculptors and the painters have 
nothing on the men who made them. Be- 
side the awful raw materials and the 
handicaps of the group taxidermist, the 
clay of the sculptor is a luxury, and the 
canvas of the painter is a bed of roses. 
But we hasten to point out that in group- 











making the painter now is the strong ally 
of the taxidermist, and with him the 
honors must be divided. 

In the development of natural history 
museums a stage has been reached where- 
in the habitat group is imperative. The 
museum is behind the times that depends 
only upon shelves filled with banks and 
rows of specimens singly mounted upon 
pedestals or perches of polished wood. 
Such collections have good scientific 
value, and decidedly are not to be denied 
or ignored; but distinctly they are not all 
in all. They are for the student and the 
scientist, and the hurried casual visitor 
cannot stop to spell them out. He must 
take his instruction on the run, and for 
6a 
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him the habitat group is indispensable. 
In it he reads in one good look lessons of 
a dozen different kinds. By it the great 
outdoors and its wealth of living things is 
brought literally to his feet, and if it fails 
to awaken and interest him, so much the 
worse for him. He that hath not the 
love of nature in his breast, and is not 
moved by concord of habitat groups, is 
fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. 

It is quite logical to look for master- 
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1882 we worked side by side in the “large 
museum,” and I now write of what I saw. 

Even at that early time there were in 
America a score of men who could mount 
fresh birds exceedingly well, but with old 
and mummified “dry skins” their limita- 
tions were many. The skill of Ward’s 
foreign taxidermists in dry skins was 
strictly limited. 

But to Fred Webster, ancient bird mum- 
mies had no terrors whatever. He re- 














Summer birds of the San Joaquin Valley, California. 


Habitat group in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Mounted by H. Denslow, background by Charles J. Hittell. 


pieces of bird taxidermy among the large 
habitat groups of the zoological museums. 
Inevitably, the group represents a su- 
preme effort, in collecting, designing, and 


execution. Therein do we find the ut- 
most results of which the operation is 
capable, the utmost limits in attitude and 
poses, and verisimilitude of free wild life. 
According to the originality of the de- 
signer, the accessories do, or do not, count 
heavily; and who is there who will say 
that a thoroughly successful habitat 
group, either with or without a painted 
background, is not a work of real art? 
In 1878 Professor Henry A. Ward 
brought to his Rochester establishment a 
really wonderful bird taxidermist. It is in- 
adequate to describe Mr. Frederic S. Web- 
ster by any smaller term. From 1879 to 


ceived them with outrageous confidence, 
sometimes tinged with contempt, and 
sailed through them with a display of 
cheerfulness, precision, and speed that 
was fairly amazing. His knowledge and 
skill never missed fire. The small skins 
he soaked into disreputable masses of 
wet feathers and bones, mounted them, 
fluffed them up, and wound them, at the 
rate of from four to eight per day, just 
like shelling peas. With larger skins that 
seemed to defy human skill, he was equal- 
ly successful; and if you don’t believe me, 
ask Doctor Frederic A. Lucas. 

Now, all this happens to be important 
history, because of the rich fruit that it 
bore in our American museums. Thanks 
to the open-shop spirit created by the un- 
terrified S. A. T. (Society of American 





























Cape pigeons and whale-birds following a ship. 


Brooklyn Institute Museum. 
Designed and mounted by Robert H. Rockwell, background by H. B. Tschudy. 


Taxidermists) eliminating all desire for 
secrecy in methods, Mr. Webster taught 
his processes to a long line of younger 
men, who practised and passed them 
along during the remainder of their lives. 
Finally, in 1892, Mr. Webster’s methods 
were enshrined in an abounding book 
called “Taxidermy and Zoological Col- 
lecting,” and by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
were sent down the corridor of time, for 
the benefit of the museums of the world. 

Of all our American zoological mu- 


seums, great, medium, and small, per- 
haps nine out of every ten of them began 
to upbuild themselves on foundations of 


“stuffed” birds. I could name at least a 
score in evidence. Of all materials for the 
amateur museum-builder of the earlier 
days, birds were most plentiful, cheap, 
and satisfactory. It was the bird taxi- 
dermists who were first in the field, and 
down to 1880 they mounted little else 
than the easy and accommodating skins 
of freshly killed specimens. 
203 
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The mounted group of birds in three 
dimensions, with plenty of accessories 
both real and artificial, and at last a well- 
pai:ted landscape background, is the last 
word in bird taxidermy. It is the supreme 
effort of a skilled and versatile artist to 
bring beautiful birds and their most pic- 
turesque haunts as close-ups of nature to 
the very finger- 
tips of the pent- 
up city millions 
who long to go 
afield but cannot. 
Now, thanks to 
the co-operation 
of men and wo- 
men of intelli- 
gence as well as 
means, the best 
of the results 
that have been 
achieved in 
American muse- 
ums are natural, 
artistic, instruc- 
tive, and beauti- 
ful. 

When you give 
yourself up to the 
illusions thatsuch 
works of art place 
before you, you 
smell the woods 
perfume of the 
Adirondacks with 
the ruffed grouse, 
the pungent resin 
of the Southern 
pine with the 
wild turkey, the aromatic sage-brush 
with the cock-of-the-plains, and you 
hear the surf-beats and the scream of the 
gulls on the bird-bearing cliffs by the sea. 

The first efforts of the Society of Amer- 
ican Taxidermists to promote bird groups 
met with such pronounced discourage- 
ment from the three judges of the Roches- 
ter exhibition that the complete success 
of the idea was postponed from 1880 to 
1887—seven long years. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup visited the United States National 
Museum, and the writer had the pleasure 
of showing him the groups of bison and 
coyotes that opened the road. His ad- 
miration was generous and undisguised, 
and then and there he declared his inten- 


The vanished passenger-pigeon. 


United States National Museum. 
Mounted by Henry Marshall and Nelson R. Wood. 
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tion “to have groups for the American 
Museum.” The writer’s chief assistant, 
Jenness Richardson, Sr., then fairly in his 
stride as a qualified taxidermist, soon was 
offered the position of chief taxidermist in 
the New York Museum, and sorrowfully 
we bade him go and make good. 

In a very short time Mr. Richardson 
was at work on 
a series of small- 
bird groups, and 
also the great 
thirty -five-foot- 
long group of 
American bison. 

Jenness Rich- 
ardson, Sr., 
wrought dili- 
gently on that 
pioneer series 
of small-bird 
groups. He col- 
lected all the 
material, he 
mounted all the 
birds, and at 
first he made 
the green-plant 
accessories. 
Eventually, the 
artificial leaves, 
plants, and flow- 
ers, produced by 
a slow and tedi- 
ous casting proc- 
ess, were made 
by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Mogridge. 

The first 
twenty groups produced by Mr. Richard- 
son. consisted of American song-birds. 
Being of the four-sided type, they were 
without landscape backgrounds. The 
proletariat was delighted with them and 
asked for more. Although those groups 
were exquisitely done, the taxidermic work 
involved was not of an exacting kind. It 
was not until Mr. Richardson designed 
and mounted his great loon group, show- 
ing the shore and waters of Lake Umba- 
gog, that he struck twelve, and set the pace 
that ever since has been maintained in the 
American Museum. 

The loon group is a masterpiece, and 
among American bird groups it played 
the same road-opening service that was 
performed for mammals in the National 














Condors and turkey vultures and a dead elk. 


: Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 
Designed and mounted by Frederic S. Webster 








The California condor. 


Field Museum of Natural History : 
Mounted by Julius Friesser, background by Chas. A, Corwin. 
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Museum, in 1887, by the group of Amer- 
ican bison. 

To-day the American Museum displays 
an exceedingly fine collection of large, 
medium, and small bird groups, in agree- 
able variety. The largest and the most 


notable are those containing “The Loon,” 
“Summer Birds of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley,” “The White: Pelicans,” “The Birds 
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companionship of the gulls and terns, or, 
better still, the albatrosses, petrels, and 
frigate-birds that elected to sail along 
with his ship? Can we ever forget the 
sea-birds of Puget Sound that acted as 
our escort toward Victoria? 

Mr. Robert H. Rockwell, of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum, has commemo- 
rated this charming sea-bird habit in a 

















The whooping and sand-hill cranes. 


Field Museum of Natural History. 
Mounted by Chas. Brandler and Julius Friesser, background by Chas. A. Corwin. 


of the Canadian Rockies,” “The Ameri- 
can Flamingo,” and “The Sea-Birds of 
Bird Rocks,” Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

To my mind the American Museum 
group entitled “Summer Birds of the 
San Joaquin Valley” is particularly fine 
in artistic qualities, perfectly balanced, 
and thoroughly pleasing. At one glance 
it tells the story of California’s most 
lovely valley and the richness of its bird 
life at its most charming season. The 
outdoor effect is perfect and the birds are 
excellently done. Every picture like this 
is calculated to inspire in the beholder a 
love of birds and a desire to protect them 
from slaughter. 

Where is the ocean traveller who has 
not been entertained and charmed by the 


delightful group. The bulwarks and rig- 
ging of a ship, faithfully reproduced, and 
the rolling.sea overside, give to his group 
of flying Cape pigeons and whale-birds a 
startling degree of verisimilitude, and we 
salute both the good idea in the design 
and its excellent execution. If this group 
does not make every landsman yearn for 
a sea-voyage, nothing will do so. Mr. 
Rockwell’s analysis of the attitudes of 
sea-birds in flight is an admirable con- 
tribution. 


So far as we have observed or learned, 
the United States National Museum was 
the first museum of America to begin to 
make habitat groups of mammals and 
birds because species were threatened 























Bird life at Heron Lake, Minnesota. 


Close-up showing detail. 


Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota 
Collected and mounted by Jenness Richardson, Jr 


with extinction. That was the enacting 
clause of the bison group. 

To-day, out of the habitat bird groups 
in the National Museum, I would be 
recreant to my trust if I should fail to 
offer here the group of passenger-pigeons. 
However, not even the total extinction of 
a species would justify the selection for 
this exhibit of any poor, or even medi- 
ocre, taxidermic work. This group of a 
vanished species stands squarely on its 
own merits. Does it not carry you 
straight back to the magic and marvellous 
plates of Audubon’s “ Birds of America”’? 
Right well would this group have pleased 
that master, had it been made in his day. 

I commend to other American museums 
the desirabilities of this particular group. 
To-day many people are asking: “ What 
does a passenger-pigeon look like, any- 
how?” 

In the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh 
there is a fine bird and mammal group 
that now should be of unusual interest 
to the millions of American sportsmen, 


tourists, and others who know the elk- 
herds of the Yellowstone Park. It is 
Frederic S. Webster’s flock of condors 
and vultures contemplating a dead elk. 
It suggests with stunning force the steadi- 
ly accumulating tragedy of “the Jack- 
son Hole elk-herd ” that every November 
wades through the deep snow from the 
Park down to the Jackson Hole country, 
only to find barren grazing-grounds. The 
fertile lands of Jackson Valley are all 
fenced hay-ranches, and the foot-hills, 
once well covered with grass, have been 
grazed bare by herds of cattle. 

The Carnegie Museum group is most 
timely, as well as a fine piece of work. 
Look at it, fellow Americans, and remem- 
ber that our wild elk are going, in spite of 
all that is done and attempted to succor 
and to save them. Those elk are a tough 
problem. 

The Field Museum at Chicago is a 
great institution, and in need of no shower 
bouquets from me. Nevertheless, it is a 
profound satisfaction to see that along 
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with its other achievements it is develop- 
ing a series of habitat bird and mammal 
groups on a scale of excellence quite 
worthy of one of the greatest cities of 
America. 

The Field Museum has three large bird 
groups that are particularly superb. I 
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exterminated whoopers still find sanc- 
tuary during their breeding-season. 

These three groups naturally suggest 
the question: Why is it that more of ow 
museums do not make more groups oi 
these important, spectacular, and vanish 
ing species of birds? 











Laysan Island bird group. 





Rookery of sooty-backed terns. 


Museum of the University of Iowa. 
Collected and mounted by Homer R. Dill and others, under the direction of Professor C. C. Nutting. 


have not seen any in their class that sur- 
pass them. They represent “The Cali- 
fornia Condor,” “The Wild Turkey,” and 
“The Whooping and Sand-hill Cranes.” 
Each is an unqualified masterpiece. 

The dramatic composition of the con- 
dor group is very impressive. It is very 
simple in composition, but the magnif- 
icent swoop of the alighting bird is 
thrilling. ““The Wild Turkey” group will 
send thrills throughout the nervous sys- 
tem of every lover of the woods and of the 
wonderful birds still found in some of 
them. We can smell the dead leaves and 
the rich humus. In a moment “The 
Crane” group takes us away to the 
prairies of Alberta, where a very few un- 


The largest and by far the most spec- 
tacular of all the world’s habitat groups 
of birds is to be seen in the museum of the 
University of Iowa, at Iowa City. The 
great Laysan Island bird cyclorama was 
developed because of the vision and enter- 
prise of Professor C. C. Nutting, director, 
and Homer R. Dill, then chief taxider 
mist, who saw a golden opportunity and 
felt that it was too good to be lost. They 
felt that other bird groups might come, 
even from the ends of the earth, but the 
people of Iowa and the Middle West 
should be given one grand opportunity to 
see a star-spangled island in the far-off 
mid-Pacific Ocean, and a sea-bird’s para- 
dise, inhabited only by birds. 
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Laysan Island floats on the broad 
bosom of the tropical Pacific, 700 miles 
northwest by north of Honolulu, and to 
reach it you must go under your own 
steam. To it the university sent Mr. 
Dill at the head of a competent corps of 
collectors. The undisturbed birds were 
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practical impossibility to reproduce here 
the entire ensemble. Out of ten sectional 
photographs we present three that fairly 
indicate the scope of the work. The 
group occupies about 800 square feet of 
floor space. The painted background is 
138 feet long and 12 feet high. The out- 











Laysan Island bird group. 


Main rookery of the Laysan albatross. 


studied, and enough specimens for the 
group were collected. The island was 
mapped and photographed, and quanti- 
ties of vegetation were taken and pre- 
served. 

The Laysan cyclorama depicts the 
shores and the hinterland of the island, 
and if any Laysan bird species got away 
unrepresented, we have not yet heard of 
it. The largest, most numerous, and most 
important bird is the albatross. The 
total show of ocean bird life is most im- 
pressive. There is a great array of Lay- 
san albatrosses, gannets, terns, petrels, 
shearwaters, man-o’-war birds, tropic- 
birds, and long-legged shore-birds. The 
varied features of shore and surf and sand- 
dunes all are there; but of course it is a 


side circumference is 138 feet, and the 
visitor’s view is from a glass house in the 
centre. The total number of mounted 
birds is about two hundred, representing 25 
species. 

It must be stated here that the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Museum contains a remark- 
ably successful “Louisiana Swamp” 
group full of snowy egrets, and groups 
of large mammals such as American bison, 
white-tailed deer, puma, and Atlantic 
walrus. 

For the benefit of many American boys 
who are thinking about taxidermy as a 
career, I am now going to say something 
of particular interest to them. It is this: 

“The longest pole knocks the persim- 
mons.” 
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And Professor Homer R. Dili is the 
only man I ever knew who studied hard 
and worked diligently for two entire 
years, without even a trace of “salary,” 
to fit himself to fill a responsible position 
as a taxidermist of the first rank. A 
friend of his laid out a course for him, and 


fields more good men than I have space 
to name. 

The State of Minnesota is famous as 
the home of a great defender of wild life, 
the late Senator Knute Nelson, and for its 
possession of many great marshes and 
lakes that serve as breeding-places for 














Laysan Island bird group. 


South end of main albatross rookery 


he followed it out in every particular. 
And now mark the sequel: 

No sooner had young Dill completed 
that course, and fitted himself to fill a 
worth-while position, than the University 
of Iowa announced its intention to ap- 
point a chief taxidermist for its museum. 
There were twenty-four applicants, and 
some of them were mighty good men. In 
an open and fair competition, Dill won 
the prize, and made good. Now he is by 
right of election “Professor Dill,” and 
director of the museum. 

Incidentally, the only educational in- 
stitution in America (so far as known) 
that gives a regular course in taxidermy 
and museology is that same University 
of Iowa, which has graduated into those 


water-loving birds. Because of this breed- 
ing-ground asset a great museum group to 
display it is very much in order. Natu- 
rally, the best place in which to seek such a 
group is the museum of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Now, even under the best conditions, 
a large and truthful marsh group is a 
mighty difficult subject to handle; and so 
is every large swamp group. The danger 
lies in too much vegetation and not 
enough visible bird life. On that rock 
many a good bird group has struck, and 
split wide open. Any group that is 99 
per cent accessories and 1 per cent birds 
or mammals is not a success. 

For the University of Minnesota, Jen- 
ness Richardson, Jr., has collected and 





























Summer marsh-birds of Louisiana. 


Colorado Museum of Natural History at Denver. 
Collected and mounted by John D. Figgins. 


made, under the direction of Doctor 
Thomas S. Roberts, the Heron Lake bird 
group; and it is a fine success. The 


painted background fits perfectly, and the 
picture of it all looks just like a good 


photograph of a real marsh, made from 
a blind when the birds were at home. 
The special purpose of this work is to 
show how marsh-loving birds live in 
peace, and in safety from hawks, owls, 
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Sea-birds on the Farallone Islands. 


Museum of the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 
Prepared under the general direction of Doctor Barton Warren Evermann, director. 
ounted by John Rowley and Paul J. Fair, background by Maurice G. Logan. 
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and other vermin, among the friendly cat- 
tails and reeds. 

Wise birds are these, and lucky, too. 
And we pity the unhappy birds of Oregon 
and other States nearer home whose 
swampy shelter-havens are being madly 
drained and destroyed. 

One drawback to the preservation in 
books of fine bird groups of great length 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN BIRD TAXIDERMY 


bird world in the geographical centre oj 
the great West. 


The presentation of our exhibits by 
natural geographical progression from 
East to West is logical and fairly neces- 
sary, but it is not wholly satisfactory. I! 
leaves to the last a truly great collection 
of mammal and bird groups, of first-ran| 








California sea-lions. 


Museum of the California Academy of Sciences 
Mounted by John Rowley, assisted by Paul J. Fair and Joseph P. Herring, background by Worth Ryder 


is the impossibility of reproducing them. 
For example, consider the truly great and 


beautiful group of “Summer Marsh- 
Birds of Louisiana” in the Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History at Denver. It 
is reeking with roseate spoonbills and 
woodibises, both of them species that 
thrill every bird-lover who has the good 
fortune to see them in the great outdoors. 
This group is twenty-eight feet long, and 
what it needs is a magazine page with 
a type bed sixteen inches wide—a size 
rather hard to come by. 

But half a reproduction is better than 
no picture, and as a matter of fact the 
composition of this group is so good that 
it would come near to holding its own on 
a postage-stamp. We are glad to see 
Louisiana thus placed on the map of the 


importance, to be found in the Museum ot 
the California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco. Therein will be found a grand 
array of habitat groups representing the 
splendid Pacific fauna from Alaska to San 
Diego, and every American who knows 
his California well knows the mountain, 
valley, and coast-rock faunas that de- 
mand representation. 

[ regret that by reason of a mischance 
none of the mammal groups of the Cali- 
fornia Academy were included in my 
previous article in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINI 
for July, 1922. As a desirable supple- 
ment we here present the group of “ Cali- 
fornia Sea-Lions” that is in every way 
worthy to represent the Academy and the 
Golden State. 

Out of a fairly bewildering array of bird 
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groups we select without even a moment 
of hesitation the grand and imposing com- 
position of sea-birds, rocks, cliffs, and thun- 
dering surf depicting the famous Farallone 
Islands, just beyond the Golden Gate. It 
is the last word in groups of sea-birds,and 
it shows how the bird fauna of mighty 
California ends, on the picturesque Far- 
allones, literally in a blaze of glory. 
Owing to various circumstances be- 
yond his control, the taxidermist rarely 
receives from the public that he serves 
the rewards that are due him. The 
painter and the sculptor can sign their 
works, good or bad, and send their names 
rumbling down the ages. Of the admi- 
rable picture or statue the intelligent be- 
holder promptly asks “Who did that?” 
But with taxidermic work it is different. 
It is only one visitor out of every 10,000 
who asks the name of the man whose 
brain and hand evolved it from the raw. 
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In the best museums the curators take 
pains to credit the taxidermist on the 
labels; and in America this practice was 
inaugurated in 1883 in the National Mu- 
seum by Doctor G. Brown Goode. 

In all save a very few conspicuous cases 
the salaries of taxidermists in museums 
are much too low. If the pay in appre- 
ciation is small, that in the monthly en- 
velope is still less. For the “versatile 
cuss” whose many-sided genius produces 
a beautiful group that will endure for at 
least two hundred years, there is nothing 
but a pittance of pay, that only just de- 
cently feeds, clothes, and amuses him 
during the weeks or months that the thing 
is actually wrought upon. For the rainy 
day there is next to nothing; and one of 
the saddest sights you can see in respect- 
able toil is a man past sixty who by 
poverty is compelled to go to daily toil in 
a hard and exacting business, 
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MAT is a noteworthy fact 
that two acute and ob- 
serving foreigners, 
visiting this country at 
periods of time a gen- 
eration apart, should 
have been impressed 
by the same deficiency 

in American lives, and should have sug- 

gested, in the sole address which each de- 
livered, the same remedy. 

Herbert Spencer came here in 1882, 
travelled extensively, met many men of 
note, and observed, with his usual keen- 
ness, the lives and habits of our people. 
Just before his departure he was given a 
complimentary dinner in New York. In 
his address on that occasion he gave his 
impressions of the people of this country, 
and in characteristic fashion admonished 
them to mend their ways. He found, he 
said, an intensity of application and a 
complete absorption in the mere making 
of a living and the piling up of wealth 
such as no organism could stand. We 

VoL, LXXVIII.—20 


had made our lives so one-sided in this 
way that we had neither time nor taste 
for other things, for those matters of cul- 
ture, refinement, contemplation, and rec- 
reation which add so much to the joy 
and beauty and healthfulness of life. So 
he urged us to practise the gospel of re- 
laxation, not only for what it might give 
us in addition to what we had, but also to 
bring about greater efficiency in the busi- 
ness of life. We had had, he thought, 
somewhat more of the gospel of work than 
was good for us. 

A generation later, in 1919, Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon made a similar visit of 
observation to this country. His appar- 
ent object was, in part, to gain such first- 
hand knowledge as would enable him to 
understand us and to interpret us to his 
countrymen. He brought to the task a 
mind no less acute for the purpose than 
that of his distinguished predecessor. 
Though trained in a different school, his 
ability to see into the heart of men and 
things was of a high order, and there can 
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be no doubt of his sympathetic attitude. 
Like Spencer, he was here to observe, but 
was persuaded to give one address, that 
before the Harvard Union. 

Of all the subjects on which he might 
have spoken, he chose “Recreation.” 
One is led to believe, from the earnestness 
and detail with which it is treated, that 
this selection was made because he 
thought it to be that, of all others, which 
his audience most needed to have pre- 
sented to them. His treatment is wholly 
different from Spencer’s, but the basic 
thought is the same. In order to lead an 
efficient life, in order to be able to do our 
best for ourselves and for our country, we 
must be happy in that broad sense of the 
term which is implied in these four 
things which he considers necessary for 
happiness: 

“The first is some moral standard by 
which to guide our actions. The second 
is some satisfactory home life in the form 
of good relations with family or friends. 
The third is some form of work which 
justifies our existence to our country and 
makes us good citizens. The fourth is 


some degree of leisure and the use of it 


in some way that makes us happy.” 

I gather that Lord Grey used “ happi- 
ness” and “happy” in the wide and 
serious sense one would expect of a man 
who had led a life of service and duty. 
He went on to enlarge on the last point, 
and to show that leisure and the ability 
to use it wisely are essential to a happy 
life. He considered in some detail vari- 
ous forms of recreation; he showed how 
vital is the right use of leisure to both 
happiness and service. He cites Roose- 
velt as a man who, through recreation, 
was able to give his best service to his 
country and to live a happy life. 

Now it is not for nothing that these 
two men, so different in training and tem- 
perament, coming to this country at 
times so far apart, should, in their kindly 
criticism, hit upon the same national de- 
fect. It must be true. Many of us must 
be so ordering our lives as to fail to make 
the most of our powers. It will, there- 
fore, be worth while to examine some as- 
pects of the case to see where we are in 
error. 

If there is any one dogma which pre- 
vails in this country to-day it is that 
unrelaxed and unsleeping effort is neces- 
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sary to success. It is held that to be a 
really successful lawyer or engineer, mer- 
chant or manufacturer, one must eat and 
sleep, lie down and get up with his busi- 
ness. No function in life may interfere 
with it. The “business luncheon” seems 
to have been devised by the man who 
“feeds his face” the while he concen- 
trates his mind on “doing” his neighbor. 
Even the “quick lunch” takes time, so a 
widely advertised patent food is put up 
in tablet form, to be eaten at the business 
desk itself. Men have telephones at their 
bedsides and may be called up at any 
hour of the night. A surgical operation 
is submitted to only in extremis, because 
of the time which must be lost from work. 

It is true that there have arisen re- 
cently those who are addicted to some 
form of so-called “recreation”—golf, 
farming-by-proxy, motor trips, or the like. 
These group themselves in two classes. 
If young, the affair is taken up with a 
solemn seriousness, and not infrequently 
for the sake of getting in touch with those 
who may be useful in business. If older, 
it is taken in prescribed doses, like the 
“Deadly Dozen” of physical exercises, 
and is supposed to counteract years of 
bodily misuse in some magical way. 
Both of these groups are regarded by the 
unregenerate majority with some dis- 
trust, as having given up the highest suc- 
cess by allowing something to interfere 
with business. In the main, business is 
held to demand one’s complete devotion 
during all the hours of the day and all 
the weeks of the year. The idea under- 
lying this belief, its philosophy, if such 
it can be called, seems to be that work 
and play are incompatible, that a man 
must be so thoroughly absorbed in his 
work as to exclude everything else from 
his existence. While he is young he has 
the idea that a time will come when, 
having accumulated a competency, he 
may retire and spend the rest of his days 
in play. As he gets older he comes gradu- 
ally to realize that his capacity for en- 
joyment has atrophied from lack of use, 
and, in addition, his measure of what con- 
stitutes enough on which to retire has 
changed. When we were boys, my friend 
and I gravely calculated that ten thou- 
sand dollars, invested to give an income 
of five hundred, would be ample to en- 
able us to enjoy life on a small farm we 
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had in mind. My friend at length bought 
a farm for ten thousand dollars, spent 
another ten thousand in stocking it, and 
reckoned that with fifty thousand in- 
vested, he could live on it. When he had 
the fifty thousand he sadly realized that 
he had lost the ability to enjoy the sort 
of life he had hoped to lead on that farm. 
His complete absorption in his business 
had brought about the atrophy of his 
finer faculties. 

This, as I look at it, is the distinctly 
American philosophy of life which Her- 
bert Spencer and Lord Grey saw and de- 
plored. No one can deny that it suc- 
ceeds in doing the thing it sets out to do. 
A man of fair ability who will follow the 
regimen is reasonably sure of a compe- 
tency by the time he is sixty years old. 
He must be willing to pay the price, and 
to accept as the measure of his success 
the prevailing standard of dollars and 
cents. He must play the game with due 
regard to its rules, but he must be ruth- 
less, both to himself and to others. As 
to whether this standard is a true one, 
as to whether the game is worth what it 
costs, either to the individual or to the 
race, there is evidently room for a differ- 
ence of opinion. Our own experience is 
too short for us to judge from it alone, 
and we are too near to be able to see it all 
in true perspective. We must go back to 
our predecessors on this planet to see 
what they have made out of life. 

Able men have led strenuous lives 
throughout all the ages. Wise men have 
pondered on the significance of life with 
no less acuteness than we of to-day. 
While it is the fashion now to feel that we 
are in a New Age wherein new measures 
alone are valid, it is only in a superficial 
sense that this is true. Our material prog- 
ress has obscured the fact that the essen- 
tials of life for the individual man are the 
same as they have been for some thou- 
sands of years. If one looks at the vividly 
realistic portrait busts of Roman men and 
women which have come down to us, one 
sees with conviction the same stigmata of 
life which we ourselves bear. Intelli- 
gence, resolution, energy, reflection, sym- 
pathy, tenderness, all are there. Dignity 
and serenity, no less than grief and suffer- 
ing, left their marks on man then as now. 
Those age-old instincts and emotions 
which are strong in us because they were 
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strong in our remotest ancestors, still 
rule. We are alive to-day because they 
preserved the race in the past; they will 
be no less essential to its survival in the 
future. It is possible that we may have 
wandered somewhat from the path 
marked out by the development of man- 
kind. There is a current saying which in- 
timates that it is possible to “beat” any 
game devised by man. This may be true 
of man’s devices, but the whole history of 
life on the earth is strewn with the wreck- 
age of races which tried to “beat” the 
game of life. 

If there is one thing upon which all 
philosophers agree, even from the re- 
motest times, it is that man’s happiness 
and true success depend more on what he 
is than on what he has. The whole noble 
Stoic philosophy of Greece and Rome 
is a varied harping on this one string. 
Socrates said: “How many things there 
are in the world that I do not want!” 
Epictetus divides all things of this world 
into two classes. In the one are things 
over which we have control, what we, 
ourselves, are. In the other are what we 
cannot control, what we possess. All 


his teaching is to the end that his disciple 


may make the most of the former, and 
learn to ignore the latter, for he shows 
that the one has true worth, and the 
other only a spurious and counterfeit 
value. That remarkable diary, the “ Re- 
flections of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,” 
is one long record of a man’s communion 
with himself in the effort to attain a 
greater mastery over what he is, and to 
hold a true notion of the comparative 
worthlessness of what he has. The much- 
misunderstood philosopher, Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, devotes one of his most inter- 
esting essays to the same theme. In the 
delightful volume which Mr. Bailey Saun- 
ders has translated as “The Wisdom of 
Life,” Schopenhauer, conceding that most 
of us are here on earth to live our lives out, 
examines into what should be the course 
and attitude of the wise man who would 
make the best of a bad bargain. The 
titles of his chapters are significant: Per- 
sonality, or what a man is; Property, or 
what a man has; Reputation, or a man’s 
place in the estimation of others. He 
shows, with his usual wealth of illustra- 
tion, that all enjoyment and use of the 
last two categories depends on the first; 
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that what a man is in himself governs the 
use and pleasure he may derive from 
property and position. To take as vio- 
lent an antithesis as possible, even so 
incorrigible an optimist as Sir John Lub- 
bock has to make the same admission, for 
he says in his “Pleasures of Life” : “Hap- 
piness depends more on what is within 
than without us.” 

It would be easy to go on and set forth 
many more examples from those superior 
intellects who have in the past reflected 
on the meaning and method of life, but 
these, so diverse in time and place and 
outlook, will serve to give the point of 
view. They seem to show that perhaps 
we, in this country, in our struggle for the 
means may have lost sight of the end. 
We seem to have wandered from the 
straight path pointed out by the wisdom 
and experience of the ages. Perhaps we 
are following a track which earlier explor- 
ers have found leading to disaster. At 


any rate, Mr. Spencer and Lord Grey 
think that we should leave it and get back 
to a more rational way. There are many 
thoughtful men among us who are of the 
same opinion, and there is evidence that, 


in a dumb, inarticulate way, most of us 
agree with them. 

We have the vacation habit, but for 
fifty weeks in the year it is held in check. 
We attend exhibitions of sports and games 
in which we take a vicarious part, our 
interest being kept alive by a thinly dis- 
guised commercial propaganda. Our 
automobile trips are passive, a mere whirl 
through regions we know would be beau- 
tiful if we could stop to explore them. 
The automobile and the moving-picture 
theatre seem to have come expressly to 
the call of the tired business man. In 
both he may sit still. In the one he is 
rushed by the scenery, in the other the 
scene is rushed by him. In both cases the 
speed is such as to preclude reflection or 
even thought. But these are not real 
recreations of the spirit. That is what we 
seek, that, and the enrichment of our 
internal life, our power of reflection and 
enjoyment. It is hard to prevent their 
being submerged, either by business or 
by these substitutes for recreation which 
so crowd in on us. 

In order to make the way somewhat 
easier, it will be well at the outset to get 
rid of the fallacy that life can be divided 
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into two parts, one all work, the other all 
play. Life is whole and indivisible. It is 
lived for itself by each several one of us, 
and from birth to death, our feelings and 
activities condition all we do. Many a 
feather-headed flapper has thought that, 
somehow, after marriage, she would be a 
different woman. Young men still sow 
wild oats, in the belief that, somehow, 
they can avoid reaping them. It can’t be 
done. Even in the cradle, habits and re- 
actions are formed that are never got rid 
of. Many maladjustments in later life 
have been traced back to ideas or obses- 
sions acquired before the age of five years. 
There are no emotion-tight compartments 
in the mind. Free intercommunication 
amongst all the phases in which we live— 
rest, work, play, meditation, feeling, ac- 
tion—makes for balance and sanity. We 
may and must select groups of major and 
minor interests, which, when set off 
against one another, with a just emphasis 
on each, produce equilibrium. 

This leads us then to the conscious 
cultivation of our abilities. In theory 
and in practice, in work and in play, we 
must nourish and fertilize those habits 
and reactions which will tend to bring 
forth and develop the latent powers which 
are within us. Reserving a due propor- 
tion of time and energy for the culture 
of enjoyment and appreciation, we may 
so diversify our interests as not to twist 
or warp them in any one direction. 
Stevenson has said that 


“This World is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


While we may have some doubt as to the 
happiness of kings in these days, we 
should all agree that there is so great a 
diversity of delightful things in the world 
that he who cannot interest himself in 
something must have a very dull mind. 
If we begin to expose ourselves to a vari- 
ety of influences, we shall pretty surely 
find some of them affecting us favorably. 
Happily, children are endowed with an 
endless exploratory curiosity which leads 
them to enjoy all sorts of experiments and 
experiences. If they are given half a 
chance they will find, even in the dullest 
city, stimulating possibilities, and in the 
country a multitude of activities open to 
them, all, city and country alike, urging 
on to new and unheard-of searches in this 
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mysterious world, and, especially, to 
trials of their own powers. The whole 
world of books is also open to them. The 
habit of reading is formed on what one 
wants to read. Selection and taste will 
come later, according to capacity and in- 
telligence. 

While in the young the instincts sup- 
ply a sufficient incentive to new reactions 
and diversions, as we grow older these 
become more or less repressed by the con- 
ventions and inhibitions of the class and 
station in life in which we find ourselves. 
Lord Grey laid some stress on the neces- 
sity of planning ahead for the use of our 
leisure. Still more desirable is it, then, 
that we should so plan as to have this 
time for which to prepare. He gives a 
remarkable instance. While President 
Roosevelt was still in office, he was ar- 
ranging for his hunting-trip to Africa, to 
be followed by the tour in Europe. 
Though this was still two years in the fu- 
ture, he had so timed it as to reach Eng- 
land in the spring in order to hear the 
English birds in full song, and wished to 
have some one who could go with him to 
their haunts and tell him their names. 
This Lord Grey was himself able to do, 
and when the time came, fixed on two 
years before, the ex-President of the 
United States, and the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs of the British Em- 
pire, left, the one, the receptions, din- 
ners, and acclaim of that triumphal 
progress, and the other, the onerous 
duties of his office, to spend two days 
alone listening to the bird-songs in which 
both delighted. 

In this day of “efficiency” and “plan- 
ning,” one might think that we would 
leave a preconsidered time each day and 
week and year for recreation. But obser- 
vation of one’s acquaintance will show 
that few do so plan, and that fewer still 
carry out such plans as are made. I 
commend the example of a busy physi- 
cian, converted to this gospel by the signs 
of overwork, who has steadfastly kept 
one afternoon a week for the needed rec- 
reation. No call, except in case of life 
or death, is allowed to interfere, and the 
result, in his improved condition for work, 
enables him to give to the community he 
serves far more than he takes away. 

The scheme, then, is the first step, and 
its carrying out the second; when we have 
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so arranged our affairs as to have leisure, 
it is well to know how to use that time so 
as to get the most out of it. But in our 
desire for “most,’”’ we have to guard 
against the contagious megalomania of 
the time. My neighbor counts that holi- 
day lost whose low-descending sun views 
his car less than two hundred miles from 
its starting-point. Parties now “do” the 
whole White Mountain region in one 
summer day. I find a ten-mile walk 
meets my every need. It is obvious that 
in this each must decide for himself, 
though there are some general principles 
which may guide our choice, and large 
and varied groups of activities among 
which we may select what best pleases us. 

Our most absorbing interests lie in 
those fields which are dominated by the 
primitive instincts. While these are often 
overlain and hidden by the trappings of 
civilization, they still govern the subcon- 
scious mind and reinforce our conscious 
desires and actions. The preservation of 
the individual is one of the strongest of 
our instincts, and around it cluster in- 
numerable functions, often seemingly re- 
mote from the impulse itself. Our inter- 
est in sports and games is one of these. 
Warfare is the ultimate in this direction, 
but all tribes and nations have devised 
substitutes for it in various forms of com- 
petition where man is pitted against man, 
or against the forces of nature, or even 
against himself. The solitary golf-player, 
striving to beat his own best score, is en- 
joying a form of warfare against himself, 
peaceful though he may look to the unen- 
lightened eye; when he is playing with 
another, while the game is the same, the 
interest is keener because of the competi- 
tion. The nearer we come to personal, 
hand-to-hand conflict the greater the ex- 
citement, until, in football and boxing, the 
struggle is almost too fierce to be recrea- 
tion, and may be indulged in only by 
trained men. 

In considering the forms of competitive 
games some will be found to suit the needs 
of each individual, adjusted in their de- 
mands to his physical frame, his age, his 
tastes, and his purse. While strength and 
vigor are desirable, there are many games 
which may be played by those who are 
not strong, and where men of nearly equal 
ability are matched, each may receive 
benefit without overexertion. The avail- 
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ability for frequent and constant use 
should also be considered. Whatever re- 
stricts in this sense is a drawback. Such 
games as can be played only in an elab- 
orate setting, or with a large team of 
players, are, therefore, less desirable than 
those needing simpler means for their 
exercise. 

The instinct of acquisition, the love of 
collecting merely for the sake of accumu- 
lation, is another deep-seated motive, the 
satisfaction of which serves many for 
recreation. If the things collected have a 
wide appeal and universal significance, 
one may have in their study engrossing 
pleasure, as well as the society of others 
similarly interested. A lawyer satisfies 
his acquisitive instinct by collecting fine 
pictures; this opens up the whole domain 
of art, leads him into new fields of litera- 
ture and life, and insures him a relief from 
the strain of his work wherever he may be. 

Hunting and fishing lead us back to our 
primitive ancestors who had to hunt and 
fish in order to live. These sports, and 
their near relative, camping out, are, 
therefore, deeply embedded in our nature, 


and the fascination they have for many 
people makes them among the best forms 


of recreation. They may be followed 
from youth to age, in company or alone, 
and they bring us into close contact with 
nature. One of the most hopeful signs of 
the sanity of our people is the recent in- 
crease of the vogue of camping and tramp- 
ing in the open air. The summer camps 
for boys and girls and the “Scout”’ move- 
ment, as well, are giving the coming gener- 
ation a taste for out-of-doors which will 
be of great value to them as they grow up. 
The disadvantage of these sports is that 
they can be indulged in only at long in- 
tervals and often only at much expense. 
I know a clergyman, however, who took 
his tent out to a secluded field or wood 
and enjoyed twenty-four hours of camp- 
ing each week during the summer. 
Whatever sport one follows, it must 
not be overlooked that one will get much 
joy from the planning of trips and the in- 
vention and making of devices during the 
closed season. The care of guns and fish- 
ing-tackle is a great delight in winter. My 
father and I once spent much time in in- 
venting a portable camp-stove. Like 
Thoreau’s wood-pile at Walden, it warmed 
us twice: first while we were devising its 
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many perfections and adjustments, and 
again when we built a fire in it in camp. 
Lord Grey tells us that so great is his en- 
joyment of the sport that he spends much 
time during the closed season in fishing 
favorite pools in his imagination. 

The occupations of our leisure must be 
interesting or capable of becoming so on 
cultivation. They should suit our tastes 
and genius, and should be such that physi- 
cal disabilities will not be likely to inter- 
fere too much with their enjoyment. De- 
fective sight would be a bar to some forms 
of sport, deafness to others, but many 
may be found which can be followed in 
spite of these, or worse, defects. Henry 
Fawcett, the celebrated English econo- 
mist and statesman, though accidentally 
blinded at twenty-five, continued to row, 
skate, tramp, and even to fish, during the 
rest of his life. 

It is of some advantage if we can select 
for our play such pursuits as are comple- 
mentary to our work. If we are employed 
indoors, we should get out; if rigid atten- 
tion is necessary in our work, our play 
may be of a go-as-you-please sort. If our 
business deals much with other people, 
we can enjoy solitude and reflection; if 
we work alone, then we may like better to 
play in company. 

Some of our recreation may well have 
cultural possibilities which can be ex- 
plored and enlarged. A busy housewife 
enjoys her flower-garden, which she culti- 
vates with her own hands. She discovers 
that there are several elaborate arts in- 
volved in getting a suitable combination 
of colors and forms, in filling the space at 
her disposal so as to give zsthetic pleasure 
and make it harmonize with its sur- 
roundings, and in securing a succession of 
pleasing pictures throughout the growing 
season. A merchant takes up amateur 
photography. Not all photographs are 
pictures; he wants to know what makes 
the difference. This leads him to the 
study of art and artists. He learns that 
he must understand nature in all her 
moods if he would represent her with 
truth and feeling. He must know the 
processes he works in, and this means the 
study of physics and chemistry. Much of 
the charm of a landscape is due to the 
play of light and shade, the effects of 
cloud and mist, and this brings him to 
weather and atmospheric phenomena. 
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His whole horizon and outlook are broad- 
ened, events all about him which he had 
hardly even sensed before take on a new 
meaning, and he sees endless vistas of 
future interests and cultivation. 

Two forms of recreation are of almost 
universal appeal. One is the observation 
and appreciation of nature and the other 
the reading of books. They are availa- 
ble to youth or to age, to the poor as well 
as to the rich, at any season of the year, 
and for periods as long or as short as de- 
sired. Both present so great a variety 
that all tastes and fancies may be met. 
In these days of public libraries one may 
pursue any subject which has ever occu- 
pied men’s thoughts and be supplied, 
free of all cost, with the material for his 
occupation or amusement. The resident 
in the remote country may have books 
sent to him by mail, and, grave or gay, 
the library is eager to satisfy his wants. 
Even if it is the study of life through those 
counterfeit presentments we call novels, 
the library is ready to give him the im- 
aginative literature of all ages and all 
tongues. 

When we think of the manifold forms 


in which nature appeals to us on every 
hand, it is remarkable that we pay so 


little heed to her call. From the sky 
above to the waters beneath she is teem- 
ing with beauties and mysteries. All 
times and seasons have their charm and 
their variety. Yet, for the most part, 
we pass through them untouched and un- 
moved. 


“The World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers, 
Little we see in Nature that is ours,” 


is as true now as it was in Wordsworth’s 
day. Knowledge of nature is wider and 
deeper than ever before, but love does not 
come of mere knowledge. There must be 
an inner and more emotional harmony for 
true love, that deeper appreciation which 
transcends knowledge. To some this 
comes by natural inclination, but if not, 
it is still a taste capable of cultivation. 
All of us have traces of such feelings, 
handed down by heredity. These rarely 
fail to develop, under encouragement, 
into vigorous interests, ready to become 
absorbing motives of study or diversion. 
Many valuable discoveries have origi- 
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nated in this way, through the play of 
some inquiring mind. Darwin, turning 
to the observation of earthworms as a re- 
lief from hard study, showed their un- 
suspected value to mankind, while his 
account of their habits proved to be the 
most popular of his many books. The 
memoirs of Darwin’s cousin, Francis 
Galton, are filled with accounts of just 
such recreative studies. He spent much 
of his life in devising instruments, meth- 
ods, and investigations, many of which 
have proved to be of great value and wide- 
spread use. The study of stars by ama- 
teurs has added much to our knowledge 
of the universe. The clouds have given 
me an always-ready field of observation 
and interest for many years. They never 
cease to present problems from day to 
day and from year to year, assuring me 
that so long as I can see I shall be able 
to uplift both bodily and mental vision 
above the earth and its cares. In photo- 
graphing the clouds, delicate physical 
problems had to be solved. By making a 
collection of prints and lantern-slides of 
their varied forms, I have been able to 
give pleasure to many who might other- 
wise have failed to see their exquisite 
beauty. 

There is, in addition to the joy of ac- 
tual contact with nature, the pleasure of 
reading what has been written on the sub- 
ject. Many lovers of nature have been 
able to express what they saw and felt in 
a form which has placed their writings in 
our permanent literature. Poetry and 
prose alike have owed their inspiration to 
her. Great minds of all races and times 
have celebrated their joy in the stars and 
the sea, the clouds, the earth, the birds 
that fly, the winds that blow, and the 
plants that bloom. Whatever our mood, 
whether we need consolation or cheer, the 
literature of nature will meet our every 
want. 

When all is said, however, reading is, 
after all, but a passive joy. Second- 
hand knowledge is but a pale shadow of 
first-hand participation in the event. 
There is more delight in the discovery of 
what is new to us, even though it may be 
old to the world. The beauty of nature is 
always with us, it is varied and diversified 
beyond anything else we know, it re- 
sponds to all that is within us. City or 
country, peak or valley, wood or prairie, 
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none can fail to charm the eye and divert 
the contemplative mind. 

This, then, is my plea. Let us cultivate 
our leisure. We have been, and still are, 
a nation of furious workers. Leisure has 


been so rare and even unwelcome among 
us that we have hardly thought of pro- 
The experience of other 


viding for it. 
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peoples has shown the necessity of relaxa- 
tion and diversion. The bow that is al- 
ways bent loses its elasticity. In the 
strenuous future that is before us we wish 
to do our part in the work of the world. 
We know how to work. Let us learn how 
to play. Then shall we Live While We 
Live. 





Wentworth’s 
LOUIS DODGE 


BY 


Masterpiece 


Ittustrations BY J. Scorr WILLIAMS 


(A poor young man writes a great play. 


A millionaire offers to buy it in order to produce it in 


his own name.—One of the Ten Syllogisms in “ Plots and Personalities,’ by Slosson and Downey.) 


I 





UT I haven’t any other 
interests,” snapped 
the invalid, glaring at 
the man who sat op- 
posite him regarding 
him with calm ap- 
praisal. “What could 
I be interested in now, 
after giving my whole life to steel and 
oil and transportation? I have never 
thought of anything else. I don’t know 

anything else. They’ve been enough— 
until that damned stroke came. [ tell 
rou ”? 

“There, there,” interposed the other 
man soothingly. “I know what you 
would tell me. Unfortunately, the time 
has come when I must tell you certain 
things—if you'll permit me, and if we’re 
to get you on your feet again. It won’t be 
difficult. We’ve simply got to get your 
thoughts into a new channel, away from 
the stress and excitement that have come 
near to wrecking you.” 

“Very well; what do you suggest?” 
The question was put not with the pee- 
vishness of an invalid, but with the barbed 
contempt of a sceptic. 

Doctor Endicott moved to the window 
and looked down into the deep cavern 
where the city moved to and fro, pigmy 
figures whose comings and goings seemed 
meaningless. The whole world was a lit- 
tle ill, he thought, and he got no inspira- 











tion from looking down on the aimless 
crowds. He turned and glanced at the 
almost noiseless enamelled clock on his 
mantel. The hour of three had come, and 
he remembered that he had an appoint- 
ment at that hour. And yet he could not 
dismiss the great financier before him un- 
til he had induced in him a more hopeful 
frame of mind. The man wasn’t really 
destroyed—yet. He might beat back to 
health and strength if he could be brought 
to rational ways of thinking and living. 

“T’ve been trying to think of the best 
thing to suggest,” he said placidly. 
“There are a number of things 4 

He was interrupted by a discreet knock 
at his door; not the door opening to his 
waiting-room, where a miscellaneous lot 
of men and women were always stationed, 
drearily waiting to speak to him, but the 
door to an anteroom. He arose and 
opened the door a few inches. 

His assistant’s face was visible. “That 
young Wentworth has come,” announced 
the assistant. “You'll remember that 
you consented 

The doctor, unperturbed, replied quiet- 
ly: “Tell him T’ll see him in a minute— 
and admit him this way.” And then sud- 
denly his eyes were lit with a peculiar fire 
which imparted a mysterious transforma- 
tion to his immobile countenance. 

He turned again to Hawking, the in- 
valid financier. ‘ How,” he inquired with 
a faint smile, “would you like to write a 
play?” 
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His famous patient bristled with scorn 
and impatience. “Why not suggest that 
I become a prima donna?” he retorted in 
his harsh, unsparing voice. 
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common dust. He has lost his fight; he 
is slowly dying. I have interested myself 
in him at the request of one of his in- 
structors, a former classmate of mine. 


“He too has been burning the candle at both ends.” 


“Let me explain,” said the doctor. 
“There is a youth outside waiting to see 


me. He will come into this room when 
you are gone. He will sit in that chair you 
now occupy. He will look at me appeal- 
ingly for that which I cannot give him. 
He wishes to live. He is doomed to die. 
His fight will be over in a year—two years 
at the most. He is a pauper, and he is a 
genius.” 

“A pauper, and comes to see you?” 
There was a taunt in the magnate’s voice. 

“Yes. He has been a student in the 
university, where he has been working his 
way through by odd jobs—-odd in more 
senses than one. He too has been burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. His mind is 
like a divine flame, but his body is poor 


The instructor showed me a play the boy 
had written, and in my moments of re- 
laxation I have read the play. I used to 
take an active interest in such things, and 
I can affirm—with his instructor—that 
the play is a masterpiece, a piece destined 
to win immortality. Unfortunately, the 
author will not live to enjoy his fame; he’ll 
probably never see his play produced.” 

“Very well,” said Hawking, “but 
what’s that got to do with me?” 

The doctor fixed his gaze upon space 
and his eyes were kindled again with the 
strange, almost malign, light which had 
come into them a moment earlier. “ You 
might buy this play,” he said. 

“Buy it?” 

“And aflix your name to it, and have it 
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produced. It would be an interesting 
experiment for you. It would bring you 
into contact with a group of persons who 
know nothing of oil and transportation— 
but who know other things. It would di- 
vert you. It might prove to be the very 
thing you need.” 

“Yes, and have the instructor—you 
mentioned an instructor—come forward 
at the psychological moment, as he would 
call it, and proclaim the real author’s 
name and denounce me as an impostor.” 

“The instructor, I regret to say, was 
the victim of an automobile accident only 
a week ago. You may have read of it in 
the newspapers—a tragic case. He was 
killed instantly.” 

“But there must be others who know 
of this—this immortal masterpiece.” 

“No. The youth has made a profound 
secret of his great work, producing it, 
quite appropriately, in a garret, burning 
what is known as midnight oil. It is not 
identical with the oil of commerce.” 

Hawking’s face becameastudy. Hehad 
been trained in a school wherein men take 
what they want, without caring too much 
about means and methods, so long as the 
corporation lawyer set up no difficulties. 
He did not know himself as an unscrupu- 
lous man, but only as a successful man. 

“ And you think it could be arranged ?” 
he asked. In his heart he had long de- 
plored the fact that he was known only as 
a man of money and of the money world, 
never as a figure of moment in the great 
and vague other world which hummed 
about him. 

“By discreet management—yes. Let 
us see.” 

The doctor went to that anteroom door 
and opened it. An instant later he 
stepped back to make way for a youth 
who timorously entered the room. 

So for the first time they confronted 
each other—the man who thought in 
terms of metal and dividends, the youth 
who thought in terms of lofty images. 

Of the two, the youth was by far the 
more sadly in need of a physician’s care. 
He was a mere wraith of a human being, 
a pallid-faced creature with stooped, nar- 
row shoulders, and dishevelled hair which 
swept away from eyes that were as the 
vent for an agitated flame. 

“Sit down,” said the doctor softly, in- 
dicating a chair. 
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The youth found the chair with his 
hand, as if he could not trust his vision- 
seeing eyes, and slipped into it with a 
sigh. 

“What ails the young man?” asked the 
financier, his lips a little pursed, his voice 
rasping, his eyes passing from a swift and 
careless scrutiny of the youth to the 
doctor. 

The doctor smiled with an effect of 
condescending patience. He began lei- 
surely, philosophically: “We do not al- 
ways know precisely what ails men and 
women. It was a stupid device—the 
naming of diseases. The human body 

. it is like a cup, holding a certain 
amount of life. It is full, it is half-full, 
it isempty. An empty cup can be refilled 
occasionally, but there’s no definite rule 
for refilling it. We physicians try this 
drug and that—and we talk a little.” His 
smile deepened. “This youth here,” he 
continued, “has used up all he had of a 
certain kind of life. His only hope now is 
to discover that he has some other kind of 
life. Can he discoverit? CanI help him 
to discover it? That is now our question.” 

“But you said—” began Hawking 
sharply; and Endicott checked him with 
a cautioning hand. 

“We have made no secret,” said the 
doctor to Wentworth, “that you are 
steadily failing and that nothing but a 
miracle can save you. Fortunately, this 
gentleman here may be the means of 
bringing this miracle about.” 

The youth turned challenging eyes 
upon the magnate. Something in the 
famous man’s very presence chilled and 
antagonized him. He flung his head back 
with a gesture of intolerant pride. Hawk- 
ing, compressing his lips with instinctive 
antipathy, turned from him to the doctor. 

“T have informed you,” said the doctor, 
addressing the student, “that you must 
get away from your studies—knowing 
very well that you could scarcely do so. 
You obey your nature when you become 
the slave of your attic, your books, your 
classrooms—and we have never com- 
bated nature very successfully. But a 
new way out occurs to me. If you could 
travel the world over, entering the real 
atmosphere which is only reflected in your 
books, you might find your health again. 
I mean this: you need the open air and 
exercise. You need to stand, to walk up- 
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right—to fill your cup again. I can imag- 
ine you taking up the trail of Odysseus, of 
Philip of Macedon, of Alexander the 
Great, of Herodotus—yes, and of Gau- 
tama and Confucius and Mohammed and 
Moses and Jesus. I can see you listening 
to the hum of a bee where Sidon stood. I 
can picture you strolling beside Eastern 
seas where the ancient galleys moved. 
Alexandria would lie in your path: I won- 
der if the old museum—the temple dedi- 
cated to the muses—still stands. And I 
can see you coming home at last a well 
man. I have pointed out to you your 
only chance.” 

Wentworth thrust outa lipofscorn. He 
waited, his whole presence vibrating an- 
tagonism, for the end of this fantastic jest. 

“This gentleman here,” continued the 
doctor, “has ample means; and”—he 
lowered his voice discreetly and did not 
quite cease to smile—‘I think perhaps he 
would be willing to buy a play. He, too, 
desires to refill his cup.” 

Wentworth caught his breath; and 
glancing alertly from one of the men in the 
room to the other, he grasped the situation 
in full. He had the gift of visioning 
things, and, besides, there was a tell-tale 
boldness in the eyes he encountered. 

“Perhaps,” repeated the doctor, “he 
would be willing to buy a certain play that 
you and I know of. Outright, mean. I 
am sure he would wish to pay a generous 
price. Such an arrangement would mean, 
[ am aware, a sacrifice on your part; but 
when life itself is in the balance——” 

Wentworth was making an heroic ef- 
fort to control himself. He was wringing 
his hands slowly and looking at the floor. 
At length he lifted his eyes and looked 
only at the doctor. “Who is this gentle- 
man?” he demanded in a weak voice. 

“Ah—” began the doctor; but the 
magnate broke in sharply. 

“Hawking,” he said; “Hawking of 
Wall Street, of the oil world, of the rail- 
roads—of a million press despatches.” 

The student now stared at him incred- 
ulously. This little man, this poor wreck 
of a man, this the man of millions known 
to all the world? 

“I’m hiding behind nothing,” con- 
tinued the magnate. “I’m trying to get 
back my health, just as you are. I need a 
change, the same as you. Doctor Endi- 
cott has spoken to me of a certain play. 
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I’m willing to buy that play. But I want 
no silly misunderstanding. It’s no new 
thing—and no disgrace—for men to buy 
and sell labor, to buy and sell the product 
of human brains. I’ve done that all my 
life. It’s not my idea to win fame; I’ve 
no childish delusions. I’m not looking— 
just now—for dividends. But if I can get 
into the life of Broadway and into the 
circles of men I’ve never met before . . . 
well, Doctor Endicott here says that’s 
what I need. And soI need a play. I’m 
willing to buy if I can find a man who 
wants to sell. Your play will answer if 
you care to accept a price for it.” 

Wentworth stared at the two men in- 
credulously. It was a monstrous thing 
they were proposing—he did not lose 
sight of that fact, despite the doctor’s 
ambiguous smile and the magnate’s suc- 
cinct and plausible speech. 

“What price ?’’ he asked at length, his 
voice breaking over the words. 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” said Hawk- 
ing—and brought his lips together in a 
straight line. 

“Fifty thousand—” echoed Went- 
worth, and broke off. His face was like 
the face of a man who staggers, perishing, 
out of a desert, and falls in the shadow of 
a fountain. 

“Half of that is for your play,” con- 
tinued Hawking sharply, “and the other 
half will pay you to keep my secret.” 

Wentworth gazed at him curiously; and 
presently he said, through dry lips: “The 
whole is the price of the play. I keep your 
secret without being bribed.” 


, 


IT 


THE great Delando, most resourceful of 
the Broadway producers, put down the 
last act of ‘The Republic” and lifted his 
keen glance to the play-broker who sat 
opposite him. 

“It will do very well,” he said. 
want it.” 

“T was confident you’d see it,” replied 
the smiling play-broker. 

Delando fell into one of his swift, brief 
muses from which he always emerged 
with a more powerful grip upon his prob- 
lems. “Of course,” he said presently, 
“Hawking didn’t write it.” 

“That had occurred to me, too,’’ re- 
plied Holland, the play-broker, “yet I 
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don’t know. I suppose the making of 
vast fortunes is the most dramatic phe- 
nomenon in our American life—and in 
that sense Hawking certainly has been 
identified with great dramatic moments. 
I don’t know what his early career was— 
and when you lack that information it’s 
never safe to say what a man is.” 

“Of course it doesn’t matter to me 
whether he wrote it or simply bought it,” 
said Delando. He turned the manuscript 
over in his hands with a curious air. 
“This copy,” he said, “hasn’t been done 
by a writer. It has all the earmarks of a 
commercial typist: expensive paper, and 
the rigid uniformity of an expert who 
writes without emotional ups and downs; 
a crude mistake in spelling here and there, 
and no patient and labored alterations. 
Hawking has perhaps had the original 
copied in his office—as a method of keep- 
ing the author’s name safely hid. But 
all that’s none of our affair. No matter 
how he acquired it, it’s no doubt his own 
property now.” 

“That, certainly, states the case in 
full,” said Holland. 

Delando sat a moment later in a man- 
ner of pregnant repose; then suddenly he 
assumed a brisk, practical air. “Of 
course,”’ he said, “it will have to be taken 
all apart and put together again.” 

Holland knew much about the manner 
in which plays are produced—how, often, 
they are actually evolved in the hands of 
a stage-manager and during the processes 
of rehearsal. He waited undisturbed for 
the uncanny mind of Delando to reveal 
itself further. 

“Tt will want a different title, certainly 
—something to attract attention. ‘The 
Republic’ would be a fatal handicap. A 
phrase describing the character of this 
woman Olympias, a tiger-cat if there ever 
was one. Ah—there we have the real 
title: ‘The Tiger-Cat.’ ” 

Holland nodded, musing, beginning to 
smile. 

Delando abruptly demanded: “ Where 
do you suppose a man like Hawking— 
supposing that he wrote this thing—got 
all these names—the people in the story 
—with that sort of Biblical flavor?” 

“A classical flavor,” amended the play- 
broker. 

“Tt’s all the same. We must change 
the names. And you can see the author 
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had no idea of the proper business to get 
his situations over. He’s provided little 
more than just a skeleton. But holy 
smoke !—what a skeleton! It can be 
given a modern setting—the whole thing 
translated into terms of modern life. It 
ought to knock ’em cold!” He fell upon 
the manuscript again, turning the sheets 
eagerly. 

“His idea—Hawking’s—I forgot to 
mention it before, is to have the thing 
produced anonymously, in a manner, and 
have the press-agents circulate the secret 
everywhere that it is his. He asked me 
if that could be managed, and I said it 
could—that I thought it might be a very 
good idea. His part would be neither to 
deny nor affirm that he had written the 
play, but to smile mysteriously when the 
question was raised.” 

“That would be good business,” said 
Delando decisively. ‘And he’d agree— 
Hawking—to our whipping the thing 
into shape? Do you suppose he’d do 
that?” 

“T think so. He seems curiously cold 
about the affair; he admits frankly that 
he wants to go into it as a diversion. 
He’s had a breakdown of some sort, and 
his physician has prescribed the usual 
thing: diversion, getting away from his 
job—that sort of thing. I don’t believe 
he’d bother you when it came to details. 
No, my idea is that you could handle him 
easily enough.” 


? 


Ill 


“THe TicER-Cat” was produced on 
Broadway in November. A stupendous 
production had been made; it was widely 
heralded that a fortune had been ex- 
pended alone upon the scenic investiture. 
The most famous builders and painters 
known to modern stage-craft had been 
employed and had achieved new heights 
of magnificence. 

A woman hitherto unknown to the 
stage, but of commanding beauty and 
social eminence, the central figure in the 
latest divorce suit of international inter- 
est, had been persuaded to create the 
title-réle. It was whispered—by means 
of every newspaper in town—that one of 
the gowns she would wear represented the 
last word in audacity and cunning. 

A ballet of girls averaging sixteen years 
of age—a score in number—had been 
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advertised as supplying one of the high 
pictorial moments of the drama. 

The promise was made that the mirror 
would be held up to life in the metropolis 
as it had never been before in the history 
of the American theatre. 

The best press-agents to be obtained 
had been engaged, and they had done 
their work to perfection. When the cur- 
tain arose for the first time on the first 
act of “The Tiger-Cat,” it was safe to 
assert that the greatest success—or the 
greatest failure—ever known to Broadway 
had been launched. 

. . . At the end of the third act a faint, 
uncertain cry—rapidly taking purpose- 
ful, organized form—went up throughout 
the packed theatre: 

“Author! Author!” 

There was no response. 

Again the call: “Author! Author!” 
And then the setting aside of restraint, 
and “Hawking! Hawking!” was the cry. 

Still no direct response; but as if by 
prearrangement a number of persons in 
one of the lower boxes melted into the 
background; a spot-light was thrown on 
the box; and there in the fierce light sat, 
or crouched, a harsh-visaged old man 
whose brows twitched with an apelike 
puzzlement, whose eyes harbored a 
strange shyness, whose lips drew together 
in a thin, defiant line. And then the 
searching light faded. 

IV 

Two years later Hawking, the magnate, 
was back in his old place, his firm, re- 
juvenated hand on the helm of the ship of 
oil and steel and transportation. He was 
a well man. Doctor Endicott sprang to 
new heights of fame because he had re- 
stored his famous patient from a condi- 
tion of complete collapse to perfect health. 

But intimate associates of Hawking per- 
ceived that he was a new Hawking. He 
had been a homespun, simple man in near- 
ly all his relationships in other days; now 
he regarded mankind not merely as pliable 
working material but as creatures to be 
despised. Added to the old egotism there 
was now the quality of bitter cynicism. 

The play had been an unprecedented 
success. It had only just completed a 
run of two years on Broadway. A minor 
actress had been given the leading réle 
and the production had gone on the road. 
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Out of his royalties Hawking had made a 
great deal more than he had paid for the 
play; he was certain to make as much more. 

But he had been brought into contact 
with what he conceived to be the intel- 
lectual, the artistic, phases of life, and he 
had not found them to his liking. He had 
always vaguely believed that there was 
something higher than the life he had 
known. He had had a sort of faith to 
sustain him, an anchor to hold to, a hope 
that in the future he might rise to a higher 
plane in the scale of human life. But this, 
as he now perceived, had been a delusion. 

He had gone into strange places, into 
the life of Bohemianism, into the circles of 
art and culture—or at least he believed 
this to be true—and he had come away 
from these places and circles with a re- 
lentless contempt for them. He had been 
confronted and followed by crowds of 
persons who began by bewildering and 
annoying him, and who ended by driving 
him half frantic by their poses, their af- 
fectations, their lofty pretenses, their 
shameless idleness—in brief, by their es- 
sential unreality. He, who had been ac- 
customed to a world where shams were 
weeded out swiftly, had gone down into a 
sphere where there was nothing but shams. 

He had gone back to his own world, to as- 
sociate with men who spoke crisply, who re- 
quired watching, no doubt; who were often 
ruthless, but who were at least genuine, 
who knew what they were trying to do, 
who did not clothe life in silly mysteries. 

Vv 

WENTWORTH, the student, did not die. 
He disembarked at San Francisco, re- 
turning to his native land after a lei- 
surely journey around the world, on the 
very night the New York run of “The 
Tiger-Cat” ended. 

For him, indeed, a miracle had been 
wrought. He had regained his health— 
had filled his cup again—and he had de- 
veloped from a student with a single am- 
bition, an obsession, into a man with a 
sane sense of balance and proportion. 

He had discovered that there are other 
things in the world than books; that 
books, far from being the most important 
thing in relation to men, were in fact one 
of the least important, a mere reflection 
of the things that count. He had no 
longer the desire to spend his energy upon 
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written and printed words, but to read 
and know the hearts of living men. 

At Benares he had associated for weeks 
with a quiet American traveller of obvi- 
ous means. When they had parted, the 
traveller had asked Wentworth if he 
would care to accept a post at the head of 
the English department of a Western col- 
lege in America, and Wentworth, en- 
raptured by the thought, had declared 
that it would delight him to do so. 
Months later, at Kobe, he had received 
his official appointment to the post, with 
a request that he return to America and 
begin his duties. 

It should be said in passing that he had 
not disposed of even one of the fifty bonds 
Hawking had paid over to him. The in- 
terest on them alone had provided him 
with all he needed, with an actual em- 
barrassment of riches. He had lived 
simply, which is to say that he had lived 
wisely, a full life. 

At the end of his first year abroad he 
had written a brief letter to Doctor Endi- 
cott to say that his health had been re- 
stored. He had received a reply from the 
doctor, who congratulated him upon his 
recovery, and added: “You will be glad 
to know that the play, which has been 
produced under the title of ‘The Tiger- 
Cat,’ has been a very great success.” 
And he had added: “TI regret to say that 
a number of essential alterations were 
thought to be advisable.” 

Arriving in San Francisco, he had only 
one immediate aim before reporting to 
his new employers, the governors of the 
college. This was to return to New York, 
to greet those of his old friends who might 
yet be there, including Doctor Endicott. 
He also wished to call on Hawking, the 
magnate, to thank him for restoring his 
life—though this visit, he reflected, would 
have to be made in secret. 

In Chicago he rested for a day and night; 
and there, with a chance acquaintance, he 
left his lodging-place for a walk. It was 
November; the darkness had fallen early, 
and there was an area of floating mist 
about the street-lamps. The temperature 
was falling slowly, and crowds of men and 
women hurried to and fro, regardless of 
one another, along the wet streets. 

Wentworth and his companion came 
abruptly into a region of ornate illumi- 
nations; and stepping outside the march- 
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ing throng, Wentworth looked up to 
where the legend “The Tiger-Cat” was 
blazoned against the night sky. 

“Let’s go in,” he said, with an almost 
compelling force in his tone, and he led 
the way. 

His play! The work of his own brain 
and emotions, here at hand! He felt sud- 
denly weak, unstrung; he shivered as 
from cold. His hands were trembling as 
he stopped at the window and paid for 
tickets; and then he proceeded, like a man 
in a dream, through the theatre lobby. 

As he passed from the bright light of 
the lobby into the hushed obscurity of the 
interior, a hundred bitter-sweet attic 
nights came back to him vividly, and he 
perceived as from a remote height the 
student he had formerly been, writing his 
life away, catching a glorious phantom 
and making it real. He saw the little 
table and the chair and the narrow bed— 
yes, and the sputtering gas-jet against the 
wall, and the blistered wall-paper. He re- 
membered how the dawns came—too soon, 
too soon !—and the chimney-pots among 
their nameless débris emerged from the 
gray obscurity outside his attic window. 

And now his play, the fruit of his deep 
travail, the precious gift he had wrested 
from the valley of the shadow, was to be 
set before his eyes. 

Standing-room in the gallery was all he 
had been able to obtain; but a moment 
later he felt that he was standing very 
close to paradise, there in that high place 
where he was warm and sheltered, where 
he caught the spell of the hooded lights 
and of the mysterious mass of men and 
women whose inaudible voices merged in 
a peaceful murmur. 

And then the incredibly beautiful music 
of the orchestra... . 

VI 

THREE hours later, reeling with despair, 
with fury, he was down on the sidewalk 
again, plodding through the cold mist. 

“Notill,are you?” asked his companion. 

“No—yes—that is, I—the air in there 
was horrible, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but not so bad as the play.” 

“No, not so bad as the play, certainly.’ 

Buffeted by the wind, he plodded on a 
few steps; and abruptly he stopped and 
clutched his companion’s sleeve. “You 
see, it was a travesty, an unspeakable 
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travesty,” he shouted; “a thing of gross 
vulgarity and cheap devices. But reflect 
aminute. Suppose it had had its setting 
back in the centuries before the Christian 
era—in Rome, let us say. Try to picture 
it if it had been done this way: the 
woman’s name is Olympias—not Olivia. 
She is the queenly matron of another age 
—an age darker than the Dark Ages. 
Her son is Alexander the Great—and not 
that Wall Street vulgarian with those im- 
possible, absurd diamonds in his shirt. 
Her husband is Philip of Macedon in- 
stead of that up-State herder with his 
nasal Yankee dialect of a purely theatrical 
conception and tradition. And Olympias 
possesses a genuine mystical strain, drawn 
from Egyptian influences, which appears 
in her worship of serpents. You must 
think of that instead of that indecent 
modern type—that Olivia—keeping ser- 
pents about her as a mere modern fad. 
And instead of the elegance of a River- 
side Drive residence, you must think of 
the barbaric splendor of Roman arenas 
and of the chaste glory of temples. You 


can see what they’ve done all the way 
through; they’ve hired clerical hacks to 


write snappy lines. You can hear the 
producer saying: A few snappy lines here! 
Great heavens!” He released his com- 
panion’s sleeve and brought his hands to- 
gether sharply. 

He heard an abashed voice say: “Let 
us walk on.” He realized that he had 
been attracting attention. But he cried 
out: “Just a minute’’—and he seized his 
companion’s sleeve again. “And most 
important of all,” he continued, “you 
must imagine a different meaning showing 
through the whole and coming out in the 
end; the great truth that material splen- 
dor and even intellectual power must 
come to the dust if they are not upborne 
by a spiritual foundation. That’s the 
message! Yet that horrible, perverted 
thing back there took quite a different 
turn. Don’t yousee that I’m right? Oh, 
I don’t mean to ask if you believe in the 
power of the spirit, but I only mean to 
ask if you don’t think such an idea has 
true dramatic value?” 

His companion suddenly laughed, and 
the sound of his laughter rose above the 
hum of the street. It was not two men 
quarrelling, after all—so the passers-by 
concluded. One of them was laughing. 
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Laughter is the shining shaft with 
which man overturns the angels. Went- 
worth, suddenly aroused from his dream, 
wholly subdued, murmured, “Excuse 
me!” and said no more. 

They walked on a little farther and 
then they parted. Wentworth went on 
alone to his lodging-place. 

His fierce arraignment against the pro- 
ducers found vent at last in a mood like 
that of adrunken man. Walking alone, he 
smiled. “Snappy lines,” he muttered 
half aloud. “Snappy lines!” 

Suddenly, his breast heaving, his head 
held high, his hands clinched, he stopped 
short. He had made a momentous dis- 
covery. 

They had never produced his play at all! 


VII 


Her was in New York again at last. 

The morning after his arrival he entered 
the frowning door of a Wall Street office. 

“Tf I might speak to Mr. Hawking,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“Did you have an appointment?” 
asked the youth who confronted him. 

“No—I’ve just come back to town 
after a long absence.” 

“T’m sure it wouldn’t be possible 

Wentworth resolved upon a bold stroke. 
“Say to Mr. Hawking,” he said, “that Mr. 
Wentworth, known to him as a student, 
wishes to speak to him in regard toa play.” 

A little later he was alone with Hawk- 
ing in his private office. 

He had had time to subdue his wrath, 
his despair, since that period of unspeak- 
able discovery in Chicago. He said in an 
even voice: “I have come, Mr. Hawking, 
to return a loan which you were good 
enough to make me two years ago.” 

The magnate shot a penetrating glance 
at him. “A loan?” he said. “I know of 
no loan.” 

“Let me refresh your memory,” said 
Wentworth; and he drew from his pocket 
a bulging envelope containing fifty bonds. 
“Tf you'll kindly glance at these, I think 
you'll recognize them.” 

Hawking recognized him then. Per- 
mitting the envelope to drop to his desk 
he said briskly: “Out with it—what did 
you want?” 

“They are yours, not mine,” said Went- 
worth. “TI have come to return them.” 

“Why?” 


” 


? 
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“You never used my play. The play 
that was produced was no more like mine 
than—than you are like me, Mr. Hawk- 
ing. They are dissimilar at every point. 
1 owe you my life because of the loan you 
made me. I am grateful to you for that. 
But I don’t need your aid any longer. I 
have come to give you that which is yours.” 

The magnate smiled oddly. ‘“That’s 
precisely what Doctor Endicott said too 

about the play being wholly different. 
Rather strange, I should say. Where did 
they get the play they put on?” 

“Tt isn’t—pardon me—it isn’t a play,” 
said Wentworth. 

The magnate smiled coldly now. “At 
any rate,” he said, “you needn’t have any 
scruples about keeping those bonds. The 
play is paying me back double what I gave 
for it—it was a very good investment.” 

Wentworth nodded. “But—it’s your 
play; at least, it never was mine. I bid 
you good day.”” He turned away with- 


out looking again at the parcel of bonds 
on Hawking’s desk. 

But Hawking detained him with a 
gruff, inarticulate sound. 

“If we’re to indulge in scruples at all,” 


he said, when Wentworth turned, “we'll 
both play at the game. If you had some- 
thing belonging to me, I have something 
of yours.” 

He turned and stooped and adjusted 
the combination of a safe near his desk. 
When the door swung open he removed 
a drawer, which he placed on his desk. 
He glanced among the documents it con- 
tained, examining this and that, and at 
length he took up the manuscript of 
Wentworth’s play. After a second in- 
spection—to make sure he was not in 
error—he held the manuscript forth to 
the astounded Wentworth. 

“It’s yours,” he said. ‘ 

Vill 

THE next winter “The Republic” was 
reproduced—without a line of the orig- 
inal having been altered. 

Wentworth had found a man, one of 
the intellectuals of the Great White Way, 
who was profoundly impressed by his 
play and who accepted it with eagerness. 
The production was made with the mi- 
nutest fidelity to detail. A company com- 
posed of serious artists, men and women 
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of the highest skill and repute, was or- 
ganized. There was a long period of re- 
hearsal—a period given over to patient 
study, to experimental interpretation, to 
loving assimilation of the drama’s fine 
meaning. 

A “first night” of rare significance was 
widely advertised and discussed, and at 
last “The Republic” was _ produced. 
Wentworth was able to make a hurried 
journey from a point beyond the Missis- 
sippi to witness the launching. 

But the performance went on to its last 
curtain without arousing the unsym- 
pathetic audience from a waiting apathy 
which deepened toward the end to leth- 
argy. 

Never in the entire history of the New 
York theatre had a play been a more com- 
plete failure. 

The newspapers the next morning were 
almost unanimous in declaring that the 
new work was an empty and lifeless thing. 
A few argued that a better company 
might have infused life into it; others set 
forth the belief that it was a pity to find 
really competent players laboring with 
such unpropitious material. There was 
one who suggested that the production, 
on its scenic side, had overshadowed the 
text; while another believed that a more 
impressive production might have given 
a convincing quality to the story. The 
brilliant and amusing critic of The 
Morning Argus wrote over a column of 
hilarious abuse. 

Only one writer—Harrington, of The 
Beacon—saw “The Republic” in a dif- 
ferent light. He made the amazing state- 
ment that this fine drama marked a new 
era in the writing of plays in America. 
It was afterward reported that the busi- 
ness manager of Harrington’s paper, upon 
Harrington’s recommendation, took His 
wife to see “The Republic’”—and that 
Harrington soon afterward left The Beacon 
to edit a seed catalogue for a firm in 
Yonkers. 

But Harrington’s was the only dissent- 
ing voice. Everybody else—save a few 
mute men and women who, perhaps, rec- 
ognized the best when they saw it— 
agreed that “The Republic” was a pre- 
tentious, lamentable failure. 

At the end of the first week it was with- 
drawn. 
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#1 HEN one is ill, but con- 
valescing, windows 
come to mean so much. 
They are frames that 
hold little pictures of a 
great city, and though 
the background may, 
necessarily, be the 

same from day to day, the shadows change, 
and the pageant of folk who pass lends a 
variety that only the invalid realizes. 
My window here in Paris faces two 
streets, each with an individuality of its 
own. The Etoile borders on the fashion- 
able district, but the Avenue Wagram 
and the rue B are in, yet not of, the 
élite quarter. 

The Avenue Wagram, or my avenue, as 

I choose to call it, having studied it daily 

for so many weary months, is like a house 





divided against itself; for on one side there 
are many cafés, many motion-picture 
theatres, many passing people, many 
dogs, and many beautiful and unbeauti- 


ful noises. This is my side: The other 
contains a few respectable shops, such as 
a drug-store with a proprietor who always 
stands in the door and never seems, poor 
fellow, to have any customers to call:him 
within; a modiste who, to the druggist, 
must seem irritatingly popular; many 
staid, old-fashioned apartment-houses, 
whose occupants have taken on, as gen- 
erally people have a way of doing, the 
characteristics of their domicile; and a 
large garage owned by one of the big taxi 
companies. The rue B , forming the 
other side of the angle, is known as one of 
the roughest and toughest streets in all 
Paris. It peeps out, like a horrid old hag 
who has risen late after a night of dissi- 
pation, and sneers at the rest of the world. 
Yet I like the glimpses I am able to get of 
her. She interests me strangely, as wicked 
people always do. My hotel, the Bon 
Séjour, is No. 1; and so I am able to peer 
in three directions. 

Many people would look askance at 
such a location for one’s dwelling-place; 
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but there’s a reason. The reason is René. 
René is the owner of the Café Lutetia, 
above which I live. He is a hard, keen, 
progressive business man; yet there is 
ever a twinkle in his eye, and one knows 
intuitively that, iike most Frenchmen, he 
is at heart a sentimentalist. At any rate, 
he has a strong feeling of friendship for his 
fellow mortals. 

We met on a very cold day last year— 
one of those days of penetrating rain 
which one experiences in France. I hap- 
pened into his café in search of something 
warm to drink. His suggestion of “un 
grog Americain chaud,” uttered with such 
a welcoming smile, was accepted with 
alacrity; and at that moment we became 
fast friends. Now, the Café Lutetia is in 
no way different from other French cafés; 
but it takes on a distinction because it is 
presided over by René and his wonder- 
fully able and charming wife. They are 
the salt that seasons the room. 

The clientéle is far from chic. It is a 
most interesting pot-pourri of the bour- 
geois type, boulevardiers, cinema stars 
(mostly out of work, of course), Arabs, who 
do odd jobs about the garage, Egyptians, 
and many Russian emigrés who seem to 
have nothing to do all day but sit about 
and play cards. A motley congregation, 
indeed, but one may pass many an inter- 
esting hour looking at the sea of faces, 
idly speculating upon the lives these folk 
lead when they are not blithely here. 

The Parisian has more time than we of 
America, and he seems to spend it more 
agreeably. His café represents his club, 
his place of relaxation as well as his place 
of business; and many a deal is consum- 
mated over a café noir, or an apéritif. 
The average café is open from four A. M. 
to two o’clock the next morning: twenty- 
two hours out of the twenty-four! And 
during that time what a variety of human 
beings pass through its doors ! 

From four-thirty in the morning until 
seven one could easily believe oneself to 
be in Algeria, as the sea of fezes surges 
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around the bar, asking for café and crois- 
sants. The babel of voices is continuous 
as the Sidis are taking their morning 
meal. At seven-thirty an entirely new 
crowd takes possession of the place—a 
crowd composed of the gens du quartier, 
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—thoroughly alive; for this is the hour of 
the apéritif. Every one knows that in 
France this is almost in the nature of a 
religious custom. 

After dinner, when the lights are lit, 
and the music is playing, and all the seats 


. there are occasional visitors who come in merely to read the paper 


taking their petit déjeuner on their way to 


work. Each reads his morning journal 
as he sips his coffee at the bar, and here 
and there one may hear a political discus- 
sion, with voices raised in Latin excite- 
ment. During the rest of the morning a 
strange calm prevails, though of course 
there are occasional visitors who come in 
merely to read the paper or write a letter. 
It is then that the “mopping up”’ process 
is in force, and the damage of the night 
before is miraculously repaired. But at 
twelve o’clock the café is alive once more 


are taken, one sees the café at its best. 
It is like a flower that has suddenly 
bloomed into glorious life. René stands 
here, or rushes there, with a keen, ob- 
servant eye. He misses nothing. He even 
anticipates one’s wants; and always there 
is a cheery greeting, a word of warm wel- 
come, whilst madame, seated behind the 
caisse, like a proud cockatoo, deftly rakes 
in the waiters’ chips, makes rapid change, 
and yet somehow manages to chatter ani- 
matedly with some friend of the house. 
René’s café, as I have come to call it, 
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was so obviously French, and for the 
French—so different from the places 
manufactured to suit the American palate 
—that it interested me at once; and, after 
having met Monsieur Raoul, my excellent 
hotel proprietor, I moved to the Bon Sé- 
jour, and luckily found therein a certain 


. . . the chauffeurs who . . . drop in for a 
verre de vin . . .—Page 294. 


homelike atmosphere. In the distance, 
the Arc de Triomphe towers through the 
haze and clouds, and stands out like some 
huge battlement destined to preserve 
something great and intangible from en- 
croachment and defilement. Day by day, 
its moods change. In the clear sunlight, 
when the beauty of its lines is most appar- 
ent, and with all the broad avenues radi- 
ating from the centre, it seems truly to 
represent the very spirit and soul of 
France. In the clean moonlight the mar- 
ble strength of it is magnified; and stolidly 
it stands there, a symbol of the indomi- 
table courage and the will to sacrifice of 
the French people. The meaning of the 
Arc, as conceived by Napoleon, has grown 
and expanded. It is more than a monu- 
ment to himself and his vast armies; to- 
day it represents the feeling and ideas of 
the people as a whole. It seems to say, in 
a voice of thunder, since the terrible 
World War, “‘J/s ne passeront pas.” For 
the Unknown Soldier, resting peacefully, 
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yet simply and imposingly under the Arc, 
has given a new religion to the Frenct 
people. Even the taxi chauffeurs, wh 
pass and repass many times a day, never 
fail to salute that mysterious lad who lies 
there in the dignity of death. The flam 
beau, kept eternally alight, seems like a 
beacon showing the world a better way 
to live. 

Paris is ever a city of contrasts. This 
morning, as I looked from my window, 
there came to my ears a violent babel of 
voices, and curses filled the air. I saw a 
large cart filled with heavy iron bars, 
pulled by two horses in tandem forma- 
tion, which completely blocked the whole 
avenue. For the horses had managed to 
straddle the tracks sideways, and as it 
had just rained, they could go neither up 
nor down hill. A crowd gathered, and 
words and arguments were fast and furi- 
ous. There was a perpetual waving of 
arms, and for a moment it seemed as if 
the street were filled with jumping-jacks. 

The driver and two gendarmes were in 
the centre of the mob, the former big and 
swarthy, looking as if he could easily hold 
his own. Suddenly, however, after a few 
ineffectual attempts to move the cart, an 
enormous individual made his way 
through the crowd. He was imposing 
and important in lavish gold lace. Gran- 
diloquently he waved his hand for the 
crowd to disperse, and he swooped down 
upon the driver and the gendarmes, like 
an eagle, and bore them off in his talons 
to the nearest Poste de Police for an ex- 
planation. The horses and cart were left 
in full and triumphant possession of the 
avenue, their monopoly being disputed 
by honking motor-horns and clanging 
street-car bells. 

Two silent but interested spectators of 
all that went on were a little boy, aged 
about four, and a yellow cat of monstrous 
size and no known breed. The boy, I 
happened to know, was the son of the elec- 
trical store, and the cat was the scion of 
the pharmacy en face. They were both 
well known to the quartier, and both, al- 
though great friends, had strong indi- 
vidual feelings of possession to their side 
of the avenue. The boy was a sunny- 
haired, sturdy little rascal, and his play- 
ground was the streets, and his friends 
and playmates were the passers-by—and 
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the cat. At all hours of the day he ran up 
and down, always smiling; and even when 
he fell down because of the speed with 
which he tried to get nowhere, he invari- 
ably picked himself up, or was picked up 
by some kind person, smiled, cheerfully 
nodded, cried ‘‘Merci/” and ran away 
again. All the world was his friend. 

The cat, on the other hand, approached 
his daily battles and the Avenue Wagram 
from a different point of view. When the 
sun was out, his radius of action was 
greatly minimized, and consisted in sit- 
iing before the drug-store, dozing, never 
interrupting the stream of traffic—which 
does not exist. However, if the sun was 
not out, activity ensued. First, there 
was an ancient and deadly enemy to be 
taken care of in the form of a big black 
cat, that made its habitat in the café 
half a block below. After many care- 
ful and serious moves the black offend- 
er was always chased away, and his 
post of vantage on a chair taken trium- 
phantly by Sir Yellow. 

At the other end of the promenade 
there was a little grocery-store, where 
once in a while a fish could be stolen. 
Sir Yellow knew this. Isaw him, only 
a moment since, in the very act of his 
thievery, and I felt that if the rough 
and tumble of the boy and the silent, 
sinuous, yet effective method of the cat 
could be galvanized into one organic 
whole, the block caused by the aban- 
doned horses could be moved and 
the cart set in motion, and once 
more the affairs of the Avenue 
be permitted to resume and 
function. 

It is a kaleidoscope of 
characters that pass and 
repass, every hour of the 
teeming day. I see Cos- 
sacks in their flowing 
uniforms of the time 
of the Czar; native 
French soldiers in 
their typical blue 
khaki; now and 
then a desert- 
riding Arab in 
his loose bur- 
noose and wide- 
sweeping trou- 
and oc- 


sers; 
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casionally a religious man of the East 
quietly passing, in sandals and with long 
hair, oblivious of his surroundings. 
“Polisson” goes by every day, and he 
is known to all. If he should fail to put 
in an appearance, we should be sure that 
something was wrong, and wonder would 
be expressed. His clothes are of his own 
peculiar sartorial conception, consisting 
of a well-worn pair of heavy tweed trou- 
sers, patched in innumerable places with 
bits of sacking, and a very loose, very 
greasy, very shiny frock-coat of ancient 
vintage, which serves not only as coat, 
but as overcoat and blanket. But his 
chief glory is his hat, which sets off his sly 
face and twinkling eyes. This hat serves 


as a distinct means of livelihood for our 
old gamin of the quartier, because, as it 


“Polisson”’ goes by every day, and he is known to all. 
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consists of nothing but a piece of loose 
felt which may be turned into any shape 
desired, coupled with a black eye patch, 
it affords “Polisson” any number of dis- 
guises. His shoes may be a sadly worn 
pair that he has filched from some ash- 
barrel; but more often he stumbles along, 
his feet encased only in newspapers. 

His day begins by his going the rounds 
of all the cafés and deftly picking up 
cigarette-butts with a sharp-pointed stick, 
and stuffing them away in an old bag. He 
starts not later than five A. M., and with 
his ancient felt hat set at a rakish angle— 
perhaps he imagines himself a fop of the 
Boulevards !—he imitates the very char- 
acter of a typical young man just returned 
from Montmartre, dropping in for a cup 
of coffee before turning in. ‘Polisson” 
is always ready to sing you a song, give 
you his latest bit of political information 
—ah! it is very special, monsieur !—make 
a speech, or even go so far as to do a pas 
seul, in return for which you offer him a 
café bien arrosé, with cognac. In no sense 
is this to be construed as begging; it is 
merely a fair exchange. ‘“Polisson” 
would be outraged if he thought you con- 
sidered him a mendicant. As the hour of 
seven approaches, most of his audience 
must go to work; so, with a cheerful “ Bon 
jour,” and his bag of cigarette-ends under 
his arm, the old fellow shuffles out. 

At eight o’clock, if you are awake and 
perhaps opening the shutters, a most de- 
crepit-looking figure hobbling up the 
street will catch your eye. The gray hat 
has turned into an imitation top hat, the 
black patch covers the left eye, the gait is 
very slow and a walking-stick is heavily 
leaned upon, and masses of papers pro- 
trude from under the arm. “Polisson” 
is now enacting the part of a “‘ mutilé”’ of 
soixante-dix. And now he is frankly a 
beggar, in a new group of cafés. With 
the help of a few pencils for sale, and his 
well-worn story, the Innocent are caught 
unaware, and coffee touched with cognac 
often finds its way down his ever-willing 
throat. The rest of the day is passed 
peering into ash-barrels for articles useful 
to him, perpetually filling his bag with the 
butts of cigarettes and cigars. At night, 
if a loud, raucous voice is heard singing in 
the streets, or an oration is being deliv- 
ered which forces the attention of the 
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passers-by, one may be sure that “ Polis- 
son”’ is in his element, and that he is wish- 
ing “Bon soir” to the quartier. 

The avenue is ever a seething caldron of 
motion. Jacques, the garcon of the café 
called “Le Bon Goiit,” which lies adjacent 
to the big garage, is certainly the most 
active exponent of the strenuous life. Le 
Bon Goit is a typical little estaminet, 
much in favor with the chauffeurs who, 
before going out, or just after finishing a 
day’s work, drop in for a verre de vin or a 
cup of coffee. The official duties of Jac- 
ques are those of garcon, and they are 
myriad; but his unofficial duties are far 
more numerous, and much more to his 
liking, as he is unofficial aide-de-camp to 
all the chauffeur clientéle. 

Jacques’ uniform, of which he is inor- 
dinately proud, consists of a blue apron 
and the inevitable serviette; the latter 
never upon his arm—oh, no !—but always 
around his neck. It is difficult to tell 
whether the serviette around the neck is 
reminiscent of the ancient badge of ser- 
vitude, as symbolized by the iron collar 
worn by the serfs of old England, or is a 
mark of Jacques’ distinguished unofficial 
position, and therefore a certain form of 
decoration. The clientéle arrive, and 
park their taxis wherever there is space 
along the curb, and it is Jacques’ unoffi- 
cial duty, little by little, to bring these 
taxis down and place them in front of the 
café, so that the owners may step from the 
door of the café to the driver’s seat with 
the least possible effort. The joy with 
which Jacques approaches his motor 
charges, and drives them down the tor- 
tuous curbing of the Avenue, is apparent 
in every gesture and move. If sheer per- 
sonal contact with numbers of machines 
could count for anything, Jacques should 
be president of the company. 

Some time during the year every quar- 
tier of Paris elects a queen; but few quar- 
tiers may boast an uncrowned, unelected 
queen, who rules through force of person- 
ality alone, almost by divine right. 

Hers is a curious case. Beauty is not 
one of Madeleine’s strong points, for she 
is more or less round in body, and cer- 
tainly very round in the face, and her hair 
is closely akin to the tousled mane of the 
lion. But these physical blemishes are 
not regarded as disadvantages—neither 
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by Madeleine nor by her loyal subjects in 
the quartier. Her always cheery greet- 
ing of “‘¢a va,” calls forth a hearty re- 
sponse from any one to whom she has 
deigned to toss it. Hats are 
her dissipation; they might 
even be called her vice; and 
the wonderful creations in 
which she invariably appears, 
bring the hearty admiration 
—or at least the open- 
mouthed wonder—of the gap- 
ing multitudes. But thereby 
hangs a tale. 

A friend of mine, Captain 
B., before sailing for America 
wished to make Madeleine a 
present, and, knowing her 
weakness for hats, decided 
that a new one would be the 
most acceptable gift he could 
offer her majesty. He was 
more or less shy, yet he had 
no wish to wound Made- 
leine’s feelings by refusing to 
escort her in broad daylight 
to the hat-shop in our quar- 
tier; therefore, very cleverly, 
[ thought, he made an ap- 
pointment to meet her at a 
modiste’s, where the hats 
were large and the prices 
small. The rendezvous was 
kept, and Madeleine was as 
eager and nervous as a dé- 
butante before her first ball. 
Captain B., knowing her 
atrocious taste in hats, had 
told her that she must accept 
his judgment before she made 
a final selection. A large 
white creation, with sewn or 
painted flowers, was chosen 
as the tour de force. Never 
having seen Madeleine with her hat off, 
my friend imagined that she was a per- 
oxide blonde; but, to his amazement, 
when her hat was removed, he saw that 
while part of her hair was indeed a vivid 
yellow, much of it was jet black! His 
consternation knew no bounds; but he 
manfully kept a stiff upper lip while the 
hat was selected—he was too weak to pro- 
test—and Madeleine was overjoyed, and 
walked out of the shop proud in the pos- 
session of her newest atrocity, Afterward, 
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in telling me of the episode, Captain B. re- 

marked: “I always said she looked like a 

lion. I was wrong. I meant a zebra.” 
There comes a certain great day. 





. the news is brought in ever-increasing tones of excitement .. . 


“ Féte, c’est le Quartorze Juillet,” rings in 
one’s ears long before that holiday. 
Although confined to my room, the 
news is brought in ever-increasing tones 
of excitement as the time approaches. 
Marguerite, de avoir-du-pois, is panting 


heavily as she brings the café au lait. She 
is full of the thought of how she is going 
to tread heavily upon the toes of “mon 
ami Paul,” and she considers the amount 
of soupe @ l’oignon they will swallow chez 
le Pére Tranquille. Marie-Louise, the 
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cook, is slim and slight, and her eyes glis- 
ten at the thought of doing the foxtrot 
with Seraphin, the valet de chambre. He, 
for his part, seems to be possessed of un- 
told energy, for trunks fly up and down 
the stairs as though they too were cele- 
brating. Féte it certainly is, and, unless 
one has seen it, it is impossible to realize 
with what whole-hearted joy and freedom 
the nation at large celebrates this day. 
All Paris is there, and each person on 
the streets in his or her own quartier. 
Since we are near the Arc de Triomphe, 
it seems as though the Avenue felt it her 
duty to outdo herself. The rows of bunt- 
ing, the Japanese or electric lanterns, the 
intertwined flags and the numerous or- 
chestra-stands give one the feeling of an 
ancient and honorable dowager bedecking 
herself in her finest raiment for the one 
great social event of the year. It is worth 
it; for at night, when everything is ablaze, 
it is as if the very stars had fallen into 
each quartier; and there is a blare of 
trumpets and a rattle of drums before 
each café—full proof that Jes Parisiens 
are enjoying themselves to the uttermost. 


America plays no small part in this day 
of days, and here and there on the many 
bandstands an ebony-hued citizen of our 
country may be seen, and the music 
blurted and blown out is_ principally 


American jazz. The physical endurance 
of the musicians is nothing short of mar- 
vellous, and is only to be compared with 
that of the dancers, as they tirelessly trip 
it for three days and nights, literally with- 
out pause. The cafés are crowded to suf- 
focation, of course, and there are so many 
Jacques trying to give their little Maries 
so many thirst-quenching drinks that the 
garcons de café simply run off their legs. 
René and Madame have a wonderful 
array of flags, bunting, and electric lights, 
and they even have roped off a space in 
front of the café where tired revellers may 
come and rest. A splendid orchestra, 
led by “Freddy,” a big Ethiopian, who 
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can make a drum almost sing, crashes 
forth airs in fearless competition with all 
comers. The results are so successful 
that the sidewalks, and even the middle 
of the street, are crowded with listeners 
and dancers, and behind the bar pande- 
monium reigns. 

As I look down from my little window 
it seems as though the Avenue itself were 
bobbing up and down, nodding its ap- 
proval. Marie-Louise and Seraphin are 
dancing with such élan that cafés au lait 
and trunks are things of another world, 
forgotten, forgotten; and Monsieur Raoul, 
completely oblivious of such a sordid fact 
that hotels exist, is waltzing in a most 
perfect and correct manner with Madame 
René. It would seem as if the energy 
given to the enjoyment and celebration 
of the historical event by the Parisians of 
to-day is as great as that expended by 
their forefathers in the taking of the Bas- 
tile. 

When autumn comes, once more the old 
Avenue is crowded, and again the sounds 
of music are in the air. But now they are 
military bands, and there is the light 
shuffle of regiments marching on their 
way to the Arc de Triomphe. For to-day 
is Armistice Day, and all Paris is wending 
slowly to the Tombeau du Soldat Inconnu. 
Little bands of veterans of the war of 1870 
pass, and here and there groups of school- 
children bearing flags; but the most im- 
pressive sight of all are the masses of wo- 
men in deep black, carrying flowers. 

Eleven o’clock strikes, the guns boom 
forth, and for two solemn minutes the 
French nation stands at attention, heads 
uncovered and bowed. It is as though 
France herself heaves a great sigh of re- 
lief that the awfulness of war is over and 
done; but one senses a feeling of pride and 
glory in the deeds of her sons. And as 
long as the Arc de Triomphe stands, and 
the flame in the tomb burns in French 
hearts, as it does to-day, ils ne passeront 


pas. 
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ERIWETHER had al- 
ways interested me. 
In the civilized, com- 
plicated, rather static 
world in which he 
moved, a world where 
the social life lay like 
thick cream above the 

churning of finance, he was an extraordi- 
nary figure. Very alien and apart, one 

felt—a man who preserved the amenities 
of life with a sardonic impersonal care. 

We were rather close, and yet I, in com- 

mon with his other friends, knew little of 

his youth. He had come down from Bos- 
ton, and at thirty-six, four years ago, had 
been taken into the banking firm of Gar- 
rett, Randall and Company. That wasa 
great deal. And then, as if by way of 
consummation, he had married Jessica 

Killian. 

We were sitting together at one of the 
Montgomerys’ evenings, Jessica between 
her husband and me. Reichantz was to 
play, and I suppose the Montgomerys 
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had invited at least a hundred people. 
Every one who was invited came. It 
was not often we could hear such good 
music in such delightful surroundings and 


among such pleasant people. In the 
suave white-and-gray room, amidst the 
attentive, composed, and slightly masked 
faces, the art of music became domestic, 
a little somnolent and catlike, as if it re- 
vealed its strength with a luxurious satis- 
faction. 

As Reichantz seated himself Jessica 
turned to me. “I heard him in New 
York,” she whispered. “You'll enjoy 
him. He extracts the full measure of 
poetry and meaning from all that he 
touches. Very brilliant and subtle—an 
essential performer, and yet thoroughly 
intellectualized. And his nuance is as it 
should be, an emanation, not mere feel- 
ing blown from the soul. You know 
what I mean?” Her eager eyes met 
mine, seemed to challenge me to ex- 
change mysteries. 

“Ves,” I said, “I do, Jessica.”” Some- 
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how, when she talked that way I felt un- 
comfortable, a little as if she’d pulled at 
my collar and tie. She was evidently 
waiting for more, when Meriwether put 
his hand on her arm. “He’s going to play 
now, Jessica,” he said. 

The little man stared at an invisible 
point on the wall, and then began. It 
was Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and in a 
moment Jessica and her vaporings had 
floated away. Quite unconsciously I 
found myself wandering through sights 
and sounds too fleeting and evanescent to 
be put into words—sudden flashes of color 
and form that seemed to grow in the body 
and not the brain. Then something inter- 
fered; some outside influence kept draw- 
ing my attention off. I wondered vaguely 
what it was, until I realized it came from 
Meriwether, that his presence was drift- 
ing into my mind. It was as if some 
radiation from the man had become audi- 
ble, and was weaving a pattern of inartic- 
ulate speech. I turned and glanced past 


Jessica at him, and as I did so the music 
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changed, swept into a little waltz, an un- 
real, haunting, and wistful air, bright with 
sorrow that gleamed through arabesques 
like the passing of a lovely face. It was 
over in a minute, and I looked at him again. 
His eyes were remote, and the worn bril- 
liance of his face seemed nebulous and re- 
laxed, as if, for the moment, he had be- 
come quite young. 

The applause died away and a buzz of 
talk spread over the room. Meriwether 
was silent, listening to Jessica and Rufus 
Condon, the critic, who had come over to 
talk to her. I didn’t like Condon—he 
was a voluble man, of rich talk and thin 
writing—one of those youngish middle- 
aged men who carry about them an odor 
of fingered bloom. 

“T think Firbank’s like Ornstein,” he 
was saying. ‘The same shrill inverted 
note, the ecstasy of metal against metal, 
and that last agony of sensation, the point 
where it sinks into dissolution.” 

“T don’t see Firbank that way,” she re- 
plied, her hot exposed eyes very angry and 

hen-like. ‘‘To me 
his work is gold 
thread woven in ob- 
scene design on a 
scarlet background. 
The shrill muteness 
of it is decoration. 
That’s why’—she 
crossed her slim 
pointed hands—“I 
enjoy it so much.” 

I glanced at 
Meriwether. “What 
do you think?” I 
asked. 

“Me?” He un- 
crossed his legs slow- 
ly, then shook his 
head. “I don’t 
think.” 

“And you!” Jes- 
sica looked at me. 
“What do you?” 

“Well—I’m a law- 
yer,” I laughed. 
“And a lawyer, you 
know, passeth un- 
derstanding. Be- 
sides, I’m a spinal 
columnist, and that 


. —Page 2909. lets me out of art.” 
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Reichantz seated himself at the piano, 
and we stopped talking. The next thing 
was Chopin—the “Third Ballade” and 
the “Valse Ut Dieze Mineur.” I glanced 
at Condon sprawling 
limply in a chair beside 
me, looking rather like a 
benevolent ram with his 
great satisfied nose and 
his wispy head. I won- 
dered what he would say 
about Chopin and Cesar 
Franck, who followed. 
And what Jessica would 
say. The thought was 
too much, and I rose as 
unobtrusively as I could 
and tiptoed across the 
room. 

When the evening was 
over I saw Meriwether 
in the cloak-room below. 
“Walk home with me 
and have a drink,” he 
suggested, slipping into 
his coat and adjusting 
his tall hat very careful- 
ly. ‘*Jessica’s going 
somewhere and I’m go- 
ing home.” He glanced 
up. 

“All right,” I said. 
“T’d like to, for a little 
while.” 

The air outside was 
cold and the snow lay in 
dirty piles at the curb. 
We walked down the 
street; Jessica had taken the car and the 
house was only a few blocksaway. When 
we entered, he preceded me up-stairs to 
the library, a room I’d never seen before. 
“Sit down,” he said cheerfully. Then he 
sent the man off for whiskey and stretched 
himself out in a big brocade chair by the 
table. 

For a moment he was silent, with an 
easy comfortable silence as if he were by 
himself. I took a cigarette from the box 
and glanced about the pleasant, vaguely 
luminous room. The books stretched in 
wine-colored shadows below the pale gold 
of the ceiling and walls, and the blue-and- 
gold rug shone in the light like a circle of 
silvery moss. I caught the flat gleam of 
Chinese red in a picture near the door, 


We walked down the street . . 
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repeated quite unexpectedly in the ver- 


milion moulding around the wall. 
“That’s interesting,” I said. 
“What?” 


. the house was only a few blocks away. 


’ 


“That picture.’ 

“Yes.” 

I rose and walked over, then stood back 
so I could see it clearly. It was small, in 
a wide gold frame, of a girl, wrapped in 


red, her arms at her side. She was very 
young, and the bands of cloth about her 
straight body gave it a graceful angularity 
that set off the upright pose of her head. 
She had a serious face, with a wide fore- 
head beneath dark hair, and gray eyes 
that seemed to appraise the world with 
untroubled expectancy. 

“Very nice,” I remarked. 

“Yes.” Meriwether leaned forward 
and knocked his ash in the tray. “Do 
you know,” he exclaimed, “I enjoyed 
that music to-night! But I get awful- 
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ly fed up, don’t you, with all that art 
stuff?” 

“I most certainly do,” I agreed. “I 
don’t know much about it. But the few 
men and women I’ve known who were 
any good didn’t blow off steam the way 
Condon does. They couldn’t because”— 
I hesitated for the thought—“I suppose 
their minds and emotions weren’t sepa- 
rate the way his are. You see, Meri- 
wether, the two things have to go to- 
gether, and if you separate them”—I 
warmed up—‘they both die, like Siamese 
twins.” 

“Ves, I think so. At least when it 
comes to such things as music and poetry. 
Music’s queer,” he added slowly. “I 
know a little about that. The musicians 
dry up—at least the women—when 
they’ve no emotional life.” 

“How about the bankers and law- 
yers?” I looked at him stretched out so 
comfortably in his chair. 

“Oh, they’re artists too, only they do 
the work of the world. And, besides, the 
love of power is as great an emotion as 
any other, don’t you think?” 

“The greatest,” I said emphatically. 
“And we, at least you, indulge ourselves 
there. We’ve the satisfaction, emotion 
really, of sustaining the social structure, 
of creating wealth where none was be- 
fore.” 

“Yes. That’s important.” He nodded 
his head. “For a man it’s the most im- 
portant. And he has to make every sacri- 
fice for it. Without form and order we go 
back—” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“TI don’t know what we go back to. 
That man Lawrence—he tries to show us. 
He may like what he shows, but as I read 
him he’s damned well afraid of it. At 
least he’s afraid of something. Oh, hell!” 
He sat up in his chair. “If you could 
only blend the two! And you can, if you 
have any luck.” 

“How?” 

“Well,” he stared down, then smiled at 
me with a little gleam in his eye. “ Either 
one for all, ora lotinarow. And for some 
of us it has to be one for all. We sons of 
order,” he laughed sardonically, “that 
carry the weight of the world! We’re 
mystics, you see, romantic idealists that 
want to create new worlds and new 

wealth, as you say, where none was be- 
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fore. So being romantics, we’re like 
Dante with unconscious leanings toward 
Casanova. Only Dante prevails. A dull 
devil!” He sighed. “And just as ob- 
sessed as any American business man. 
Have another drink.” He pushed the 
decanter across the table. 

“No more.” I rose. “I’m in court to- 
morrow morning, sustaining the weight 
of the world.” I yawned and stretched 
out my arms. ‘And what are we going 
to do about it, Meriwether?” 

“Nothing,” he said, getting up from his 
chair. “It’s all been done for us before 
we were born. It takes rarer and less 
useful spirits than we to escape. Spirits 
like Condon—men whose souls issue from 
their mouths as they do in the old pic- 
tures of the saints. Or else Lawrence 
heroes who gird their loins, or some one 
else’s loins, in the dark. It sounds amus- 
ing, but I don’t think it is. No.” He 
patted me on the shoulder as we de- 
scended the stair. “No hope for us. By 
the way’”’— he paused as if the idea had 
just struck him—“I may send some one 
in to see you, professionally, one of these 
days. Good night,” he said, holding open 
the door. “Glad you came around.” 


II 


WHEN I next heard of Meriwether he 
had gone to Rumania on an oil deal. It 
seemed quite appropriate, I thought, 
when Satterthwaite told me. Meriwether 
would be at home in an oil deal—there 
was an elusiveness about him, an irides- 
cence, that sprang from some deep-seated 
source. He was earthy and romantic, an 
unusual combination, in my experience. 
On the street he was considered far-seeing 
and courageous, but I’d wondered, since 
our talk, whether he wasn’t a good deal 
more than that. I didn’t speak of it to 
Satterthwaite; he’d have thought I was 
crazy, or addled from reading too much 
fiction. And, besides, it wasn’t important, 
and I was probably wrong, and when 
Satterthwaite left he took all thought of 
Meriwether out of the office with him. 

A few minutes later Miss Leisenring 
came to the door. “A Mrs. Fearon to see 
you,” she said. 

“Who?” Inever can understand Miss 
Leisenring when she interrupts me. 
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“A Mrs. Fearon.” 

“ Never heard of her. 
like?” 

Miss Leisenring nervously fingered the 
door-knob. She wasn’t used to appraising 
women’s looks. “I don’t know,” she 
muttered. “I think you’d better see for 
yourself. Shall I send her in?” 

“ All right, send her in, and I'll tell you 
afterward what she looks like, Miss Lei- 
senring.” I couldn’t help smiling, and 
she mumbled something and turned with 
a little switch of her skirt and left the 
room. 

The door opened and a small figure in 
a brown coat stood in the doorway, hesi- 
tating. Ibowed. “Mrs. Fearon? Won’t 
you sit down?” 

She seated herself without looking at 
me, her small gloved hands lying very 
quietly in her lap. “The manager of the 
Plaza sent me to you,” she said. 

“Oh, yes. I represent the Plaza.” I 
looked at her with what I hoped was an 
unapparent gaze. Her dark face was 
small, with a carven quality about the 
cheek-bones, and her eyes were hidden 
beneath heavy lids. It was a composed 


What’s she look 


face, a little hard, as if the hardness had 
been achieved and laid on like enamel, 
leaving untouched the unconscious scar- 
let mouth. As I looked she glanced up at 
me with a sudden gleam of gray and 


white. Then she spoke again, very de- 
liberately, in her rich, groomed voice. 

“T came to see you about a divorce. 
Do you take them?” 

“Yes.” I paused. “We take every- 
thing that’s respectable, or looks respect- 
able from the outside. And divorce is 
both,” I added quickly. 

“Almost too much so,” she said, with 
asmile. “TIfeel quite old-fashioned. And 
I can get one, in this State, I’m told, for 
desertion ?” 

“That’s the usual ground.” I reached 
for the pad on my desk. “Have you 
lived here a year?” 

“More than that.” 

“And where is Mr. Fearon, and how 
long is it since he left you?” 

“Well, we lived together five years ago 
in Boston, and he left me on the night of 
February 16, 1919.” 

“And when and where did you last 
see or hear from him?” 
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“Not since then.”” She laughed sud- 
denly. ‘He vanished overnight.” 

“With some one?” 

“T suppose so.” Again I caught the 
swift gleam of gray and white. ‘They 
usually do, but I didn’t know anything 
about her.” 

“T see.” I ignored the smile. For a 
moment Mrs. Fearon annoyed me. There 
was a touch of unreality in her voice, a 
note of amusement I didn’t understand. 
Clients usually took their own divorces 
seriously, and I was inclined to agree 
with them. 

“Any children?” I asked. 

“One, Aileen.” 

“And your full name?” 

“Ann Brewster Fearon.” 

I leaned back abruptly, prepared to ask 
some more questions, when she winced 
and a little spasm of pain shot across her 
face. 

“What’s the matter?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
observant.” 

“T have to be—it’s my business.” 

“Well,” she leaned forward, her eyes 
quite amused, “if you’re observant, why 
don’t you get your chair fixed? It 
screeches like a slate-pencil on a slate.” 

I looked down as if I could see the 
screech, and she laughed. ‘Well, I 
never noticed that before!” I exclaimed. 
Then I straightened up. “We lawyers 
can ask questions that are purely profes- 
sional, Mrs. Fearon. You are, I take it, 
or have been, a musician ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“A professional ?”’ 
edly at the sable coat. 

ia Yes.”’ 

“In America?” 

“Here and abroad. I studied in Paris.’ 

“And Mr. Fearon?” 

She stared at first as if she hadn’t heard 
what I said, then she answered quickly: 
“Oh, he didn’t interfere!” 

I asked her a few more questions, and 
then pushed the pad aside. “That’s all 
T’ll need now,” I said. “T’ll prepare the 
libel, and after it’s filed I’ll advertise for 
your husband.” 

“ Advertise for him!’ She half rose 
from her chair. “ What’s that mean?” 

“Well, you don’t know where he is and 
I can’t serve him with papers, so I'll have 


“Vou’re 


I glanced guard- 


’ 
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to advertise—put a notice in the news- 
papers.” 

“Oh!” The word sounded reflective, 
seemed to open a long, narrow vista be- 
hind it. “TI see,” she nodded, as if reas- 
suring herself. “In the newspapers in 
Boston?” 

“Ves,” I said, wondering. Quite 
clearly there was something in this that I 
hadn’t yet put my hands on, and, besides, 
I realized now that she looked like some 
one I’d known, but when or where I 
couldn’t tell. 

“Are you going to marry again?” I 
asked suddenly. It was the only question 
I could think of that might stand on pro- 
fessional ground. 

For a moment she stared at me in sur- 
prise, then her face became serious, with- 
drawn. “Yes,” she said, and the uncon- 
cerned curve of her mouth grew sharp. 
“Was that question necessary?” she de- 
manded. 


“Quite. We have to know.” 


“Everything ?” 

“No.” Ishook my head. “Not every- 
thing.” 

“But you’d like to, wouldn’t you?” 


She rose. “Lawyers are curious things. I 
should think you’d soon know too much.” 
“A little like standing on a bridge and 
watching the bodies float down-stream,”’ 
I said cheerfully, and she shuddered and 
stared at me, a bright anger in her eyes. 
“A disgusting simile!” she exclaimed. 

“But quite true.” 

“But there’s no use in saying it, is 
there?” 

“There’s no use in saying anything, 
but, if we didn’t, life would be very dull.” 

“Oh!” She shook her head impatient- 
ly. “I don’t like that sort of thing!” 

“What?” 

“Discourse by cynics about the dul- 
ness of life.” 

“But it is.” 

“Yes.” Her eyes fairly blazed at me 
now. “But why say it so many times?” 

“T won’t again. As a matter of fact, 
you’re quite right.” 

“Of course Iam!” She stared at me, 
her face dark and defiant, as if her spirit 
stirred sullenly under a heavy hand. 
Then her eyelids dropped, and all sign of 
emotion vanished. “To-morrow at ten?” 
she said in her deliberate voice. 
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I bowed and held open the door. 

The next day I was very busy and only 
saw her for a minute when she came in to 
sign the libel, and during the three months 
that followed she appeared in the office 
from time to time quite unexpectedly, 
bringing stray bits of information that 
were unimportant, and asking questions 
in the desultory way of women who have 
nothing much to do. At the master’s 
meeting she handled herself very well, 
and the divorce was granted as a matter 
of course, and to-day at five o’clock she 
was coming in to get her copy of the final 
decree. 

We’d become very good friends, I re- 
flected, as I leaned for a moment against 
the window, smelling the spring air. The 
soft freshness outside crept like a tide 
beneath the acrid odors of the street, as 
if it were slowly washing them away, and 
the sun on the range of tall gray buildings 
was smoky and golden, the windows glit- 
tering with an uncanny light. Yes, we’d 
become very good friends, and I’d be very 
glad to see her, I thought. Then I 
marched back to my desk. 

She came in without being announced, 
opening the door with her little air of 
hesitation. I stumbled out of my chair. 
The thing had a way of catching me when 
I got up. “Don’t fall,” she said, holding 
out her hand. “Lawyers ought to be 
awfully good on their feet.””’ Her eyes 
danced at me for an instant. Then she 
sat down demurely and folded her hands 
in her lap. ‘Have you got it?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” I picked up the folded 
paper from the desk. ‘‘There’s your free- 
dom, lady, sealed with a big red seal.” 

“Like a valentine!” she exclaimed 
softly. Then she unfolded the paper. 
“Tt’s very formal, isn’t it?” she said, 
holding it up. “Quite majestic. That’s 
all there is to it, I suppose? And it 
means’’—she glanced down at the paper 
—“that I’m divorced from Benjamin 
Morris Fearon?” 

“Yes. It means you’re free now to do 
exactly what you like.” 

“How nice!” She stared at me, then 
walked over to the window. “It’s lovely 
up here to-day. I suppose you lawyers 
need beautiful views from your windows, 
don’t you?” 
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“Well, we should have them,” Iagreed. And”—she leaned forward as if to catch 
“ Although—there are times when wedon’t a glimpse of the river—‘‘I wasn’t big 
need them.” I followed her to the window. enough for it to take me by the throat.” 
“Are you going to stay here—in town?” “I shouldn’t have said so,” I ventured. 


“T’ll never be a musician again in New York, or anywhere else.” 


She shook her head. 

“Music—in New York?” 

“No.” She continued looking out of 
the window. “I'll never be a musician 
again in New York, or anywhere else.” 

“Why not?” 

Her shoulders moved slightly. ‘Dried 
up,” she said. ‘‘Just dried up. I’m 
thirty-four, and at thirty-four it’s either 
dried up or it has you by the throat. 


” 


Her eyes, turned 


“No, you wouldn’t. 
upon me for an instant, were keen and 


reflective. ‘You haven’t a feminine 
mind.” 

“Maybe not,” I answered, feeling a 
little uncomfortable. “I wouldn’t know 
what to do with one if I had.” 

“Your wife would,” she said quickly. 
“But don’t get one.” She shook her head. 
“Don’t. It’s a mistake.” 
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“But you’re going to marry!” 

“Oh, yes,” she turned on me suddenly. 
“T’m going to marry William Bundy, of 
He arrived yesterday for 


Kansas City. 

that purpose.” 
“Indeed! That sounds’—I hesitated, 

then floundered along— 

“that sounds—very inter- 


esting.” 

“Tt is. And he’s very 
interesting.”” She turned 
to the window again. “I 
think I shall rather like 
being married,” she said, 
as if to herself. 

For a moment we were 
silent, then I ventured 
again. “I suppose you’ll 
take up your music, after 
you’re married.” Then I 
remembered suddenly 
what Meriwether had said 
that night in his library. 
“Tt’s lack of emotional life 
that dries up an artist— 
especially a woman,” I 
quoted triumphantly. 

She turned on me as if 
I’d struck her in the face. 
“Who told you that!” 
she exclaimed, her voice 
flat and harsh. ‘Some 
one must have told you 
that! You’d never have 
guessed it yourself.”” Her 
eyes, as she stared at me, 
were dark, with queer lit- 
tle wincing lights. “It 
sounds—’’ Then she 
turnedaway. “I wish you 
hadn’t said it,” she mur- 
mured, with a quick move- 
ment of her shoulders. 

“T’m sorry,” I answered. I was rather 
annoyed at the way she’d put me down. 
“Of course I couidn’t evolve such a 
thought myself. I probably read it in a 
book. But I thought that marriage—to 
Mr. William Bundy rr 

“Of Kansas City,” she continued, 
mimicking my voice. Then she laughed 
suddenly. “It is a funny name, isn’t it? 
Mrs. William Bundy and Miss Aileen 
Bundy, of Kansas City. But he’s aw- 
fully nice.” She turned away and picked 
up her silk coat from the chair. “Come 
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There was a suggestion of fragile 
violence about her, as if she 
were strung on wires.—Page 
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out and see us some time, will you? 
You’ve been very kind, and I owe you a 
lot.” 
“In spite of my masculine mind?” I 
was still just a little hurt. 
“Because of it, maybe. Mr. Bundy 
has a masculine mind, too. 
Well”’—she held out her 
hand—‘‘good-by, and 
thanks ever so much.” 
“Not a bit. And I'll 
come out and see you the 
next time I’m in Kansas 
City, which, by the way, 
isa very delightful place.” 
“Tdon’t doubtit. I’ve 
never been there.” She 
turned tothedoor. “You 
won’t have to advertise 
any more for Mr. Fearon, 
now, will you?” 
“No,” I laughed. 
**That’s good. Be- 
cause I inadvertently told 
Mr. Bundy about him 
once, and”—she looked 
up at me with the old 
gleam of gray and white— 
“TI hope you don’t find 
him. Good-by.’’ She 
lifted her hand with a ges- 
ture of farewell, and then 
slipped through the door. 


Ill 


ABOUT six weeks later 
Garrett, Randall and 
Company asked me to go 
to Kansas City to take 
charge of a foreclosure in 
which they’d become in- 
volved. Seibert, of the 
firm, discussed the matter with me, as 
Meriwether had only just sailed and 
wasn’t expected back for another week. 
I was glad to go; there was always a cer- 
tain pleasure in getting away from the 
office, even if the journey’s end was only 
Kansas City. And, besides, I’d have a 
chance to see Mrs. Fearon, and find out 
how she and William Bundy were getting 
along. 

On the second day I called her up, and 
she invited me to dinner. In the mean- 
time I’d learned something of William 
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Bundy from my colleagues. He was a 
manufacturer who had made a lot of 
money in real estate; he was evidently 
well known and well liked, because my 
friends spoke of him with that offhand 
respect which the West gives to its dis- 
tinguished citizens. They didn’t seem to 
know much about Mrs. Bundy, except 
that she’d married Bundy, and the couple 
had just returned from their wedding- 
trip. So I motored out to the house that 
night with a good deal of anticipation. 
It was a large colonial house, very new 
and set on a hill, with the scanty raw 
freshness of a made lawn and gardens 
around it. As I entered, the man took 
my hat and coat and ushered me into the 
drawing-room, a white, formal room with 
an atmosphere of having been well turned 
out and then left undisturbed. Every- 
thing seemed so evenly distributed, I 
thought, as I looked over the room, know- 
ing very little of periods, or tables, or 


we’re going to see that Aileen’s education along that line is continued. 
dear?” —Page 306. 


Aren’t we, 


chairs. Mr. Bundy, no doubt, was a man 
of just proportions. I felt sure my own 
client wasn’t so evenly distributed. 
While I was reflecting, a rustle came 
from the doorway, and I glanced up. Mrs. 
Bundy was standing there, watching me 
with that odd look of amusement in her 
eyes. ‘ Well,” she said, “this is nice!” 
Then she held out her hand. For an in- 
stant I was astonished; I’d never seen her 
at night before, and she looked so lovely 
in her slim green dress. It seemed to 
change her in some way—to mould and 
heighten the duskiness of her face. “Yes, 
it is,” I said, taking her hand. “I didn’t 
know I’d see you so soon, and I didn’t 
know, either, how charming you’d look !” 
She laughed. “That’s only lawyer’s 
blarney—you’ve developed that since 
women came on juries. I’m so glad you 
could come out. Are you going to stay 
long in Kansas City?” She caught me 
glancing involuntarily over her shoulder 
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and looked around. ‘Oh, Aileen!” She 
put her arm about the girl and led her for- 
ward. “This is my daughter,” she said. 

Aileen courtesied, gave mea quick stare, 
and then walked away. I watched her 
with the benevolent smile of an elder sur- 
veying a child of twelve. She was a 
moody little person, I thought, as I kept 
my eyes on her. There was a suggestion of 
fragile violence about her, as if she were 
strung on wires. “She’s interesting,” I 
remarked in a low voice. ‘And has she 
your talent for music?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Bundy answered indiffer- 
ently. Then she turned to the door. 
“Let’s go out on the porch. William 
ought to be down in a minute.” 

We met him in the hall, a big, glossy, 
friendly man, with a red face and child- 
like eyes. “I’m glad to see you—very 
glad to see you, Mr. Blaisdell,” he said, 
in his hearty voice. “Mrs. Bundy has 
told me about you, and how kind you 
were to her’”—he nodded solemnly—‘‘in 
her difficulties. Ever been in Kansas 


City before?”’ He brought over a chair 
and seated himself expansively, his square 
furry hands on his knees. ‘A wonderful 


city! We like it, don’t we, Ann ?” he said, 
beaming at his wife. ‘And Aileen does 
too!” He put his arm about her, and she 
smiled shyly and leaned against him. 
“Of course you have advantages in the 
East. And we recognize them.” He 
nodded solemnly. ‘“‘We recognize them, 
Mr. Blaisdell.” 

“Not so many,” I said. Looking at 
him, I rather felt the truth of my state- 
ment. 

“But we’re interested, genuinely in- 
terested, in your advantages, Mr. Blais- 
dell,” he continued, with his solemn nod. 
“And we’re getting them ourselves. Now 
Mrs. Bundy’”—he smiled at his wife— 
“she’s lost her interest in such things. 
She won’t keep up with her music. And 
I love it.” He sighed. “I just love 
music. Never could get enough of it in 
my life, which has been pretty busy”— 
he smiled shrewdly—‘‘pretty busy, Mr. 
Blaisdell. But’”—he lifted his hand, 
touched the dark bobbed hair just above 
his shoulder—‘‘we’re going to see that 
Aileen’s education along that line is con- 
tinued. Aren’t we, dear?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. She glanced at 
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her mother, and then snuggled closer to 
him. 

A moment later the man announced 
dinner, and we followed Mrs. Bundy into 
the house. In the hallway a short, dark- 
browed woman joined us. ‘Madame 
Roller, Aileen’s music-teacher,” an- 
nounced Mr. Bundy, in his hearty voice. 
“We got her from Chicago, where Aileen 
is going this fall to study. Walkin.” He 
took me by the arm and ushered me into 
the dining-room behind Madame Roller. 

When dinner was over we had our coffee 
on the porch. In a little while Madame 
Roller and Aileen disappeared, and I sup- 
posed Aileen was being put to bed, al- 
though I wasn’t familiar with children’s 
bedtimes, they varied so in the houses of 
my friends. Then Mr. Bundy rose, say- 
ing he’d be back, and Mrs. Bundy and I 
were left alone together. 

For a moment or two we sat in silence 
and I gazed through the darkness, watch- 
ing the distant lights of the motors mov- 
ing behind the black silhouette of the 
trees. Then I turned to Mrs. Bundy. 
“He’s a big, restful chap, your husband,” 
I said. “All this’—I waved my hand— 
“is healthy and comfortable.” 

“Yes,” she answered. Her face just 
beyond the circle of candle-light was 
carven and dusky, and the still gleam of 
her eyes moved slowly back to the dark- 
ness. 

“And health and comfort are every- 
thing, aren’t they?” 

“Very nearly.” She sighed and I heard 
the creak of her chair as she moved. 
“That, and a feeling of safety,” she con- 
tinued, in a voice that grew strangely 
reminiscent and sharp. 

“Safety!” I echoed. I sat up. 

“Yes. You don’t know what that 
means, you men.” She gazed at me with 
sombre reflection. ‘Once a woman’s out- 
side the world, she’s cold. Unless she has 
some inward fire. And when that dies, 
she’s very cold.” 

“T suppose so,”’ I answered vaguely. I 
looked at the lawn, its meagre outlines 
shrouded in tranquil mystery. Cold! 
The dim, fragrant night, with its warm, 
sleepy sounds and the smell of the roses 
about one’s face, was anything but cold! 
“But,” I said, turning to her, “does an 
inward fire ever die?” 
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“Sometimes.” She lifted her fingers to 
her forehead. ‘When it’s not too great.” 
A crash of chords came suddenly from 
the drawing-room behind us, and Mrs. 


“Aileen! 
Germans! 


Bundy started up. ‘“Who’s playing?” 
I asked. ‘‘Madame Roller,” she said 
wearily. Then she leaned back. “It’s 
disturbing. I wish she’d stop.” 

The music continued, and its waves 
seemed to pulse and glow through the 
darkness, to break into weird forms that 
vanished and reappeared in_ bright 
streams that leaped into silver patterns 
against the night. Then it ceased ab- 
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ruptly and we sat in silence, the darkness 
shivering about us as if it were closing 
over the splinters of sound. Mrs. 
Bundy’s face, just beyond the circle of 
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If you must play, won’t you play something else! I loathe those sickly sentimental 
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light, was still, and her closed eyelids 
seemed as heavy as carven stone. 

In a moment the music began again, 
this time with a light clear touch, very 
fresh and immature. Some one else was 
playing, and I’d heard the thing before, 
not so long ago. I was puzzled—lI 
couldn’t remember when or where. As 
I wondered, the melody changed, drifted 
into a waltz, elusive and haunting, filled 
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with a sound of soft cries and a beat of 
little drums. In a flash I knew—remem- 
bered it all completely. It was Reichantz, 
that night at the Montgomerys. 

A noise broke into my thought, and I 
saw Mrs. Bundy standing before me. “I 
hate that soft sentimental thing !” she ex- 
claimed. She walked to the door. “Ai- 
leen!” Her voice was flat and harsh. 
“Aileen! If you must play, won’t you 
play something else! I loathe those sickly 
sentimental Germans!” She clinched 
her hands, and her elbows shook. 

“My dear!” William Bundy’s large 
form filled the doorway. ‘Remember 
Madame Roller!” He put his finger to 
his lips. 

“Oh, she’s Swiss, William!” she cried. 
Then she turned to me with a laugh. 
“Tt’s absurd to make all this fuss about 
such a little thing, isn’t it, Mr. Blaisdell?” 
She lifted her hand to her hair as if the 
excitement had shaken it down. “Aileen, 
darling,” she said, and her voice had re- 
covered its note of veiled deliberation, 
“don’t you think it’s time for you to go 
to bed?” 

Our talk was rather constrained for the 


rest of the evening, and I left early. The 
next morning a telegram from Garrett, 
Randall and Company called me home, 
and in the midst of the complications that 
inhabit a receivership I had little chance 


to think of Mrs. Bundy. It wasn’t until 
I saw Meriwether in his office for the first 
time after my return that the suspicion 
which had been vaguely floating in my 
mind became fixed. And when we fin- 
ished our business I eyed him, wondering 
where to begin. 

As usual he didn’t give me a chance. 

“How did you like Bundy?” he asked. 

“All right. You’d like him yourself if 
you knew him. Do you?” 

ce No.” 

“But why, Meriwether”—I crossed my 
legs and leaned back in the chair—‘“did 
the lady say the Plaza sent her?” 
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“That wasn’t my doing!” He looked 
at me quickly. ‘That was her own idea.” 

“T see.” I paused, wondering what to 
say next. ‘Well, at least she was very 
charming,” I said. “And if I’d been 
married to her, I wouldn’t have left her 
the way Fearon did. What was he like, 
by the way?” 

“Fearon? What did he seem like to 
you?” Meriwether looked at me with a 
curious little smile. 

“Very insubstantial. I never could see 
him, somehow, from her talk.” 

“No. I guess you couldn’t.” He 
laughed quietly. “We had to invent 
Fearon.” 

“Invent him I sat up. 

“Yes. You see”—Meriwether tapped 
the end of his pen on the desk, then 
looked out of the window—‘“she told 
Bundy she’d been married and her hus- 
band had left her.” 

“The hell she did! You mean to say 
there never was any Fearon!” 

“No.” He shook his head. 
sorry, but there never was.” 

“Well!” I had visions of the de- 
frauded majesty of the law, and a divorce 
record filled with perjury from top to 
bottom. A divorce without any mar- 
riage! It was crazy! Like Alice in 
Wonderland! I rose and stared at Meri- 
wether. He’d fooled me, and I wasn’t 
going to spare him. 

“Tf there was no Fearon, why didn’t 
you marry her yourself, my dear friend ?” 
I asked slowly. 

“She wouldn’t.” The answer was very 
prompt. “She had a career in those days, 
and wouldn’t leave it. And I thought I 
had one too. So there you are. And 
when she found she hadn’t, it was too 
late.” He rose and walked to the window, 
and stood for a moment looking out. 
Then he turned, the sharp brilliance of 
his face very worn and clear. 

“T hope Bundy’s good to Aileen,” he 
said. 
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What Price Organization? 


BY JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE 


B| UT Oldtown where she 
belongs—on the 
map !” was the slogan, 
and ten thousand dol- 
lars was the sum to- 
ward which the cam- 
paign was directed. 
An almost religious 
fervor was in the air as one organization 
after the other pledged itself to the great 
work. The young pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, himself a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Advertis- 
ing Club, preached a Sunday evening ser- 
mon on the duty of the citizen toward his 
community, painting a brilliant picture of 
Oldtown’s future when, with increased 
population and higher real-estate values, 
the cause of righteousness would be so 
much advanced. The Rotary and Kiwa- 
nis Clubs enlisted in the campaign one 
hundred per cent strong under the slogan 
of Service. The Associated Women’s 
Clubs pledged co-operation, taking as 
their motto, “A greater Oldtown means 
greater opportunity for the kiddies.” The 
Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts, and the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the Pres- 
byterian church pledged moral support to 
the cause by formal vote. 

Monday morning was the date set for 
the beginning of the drive, and two hun- 
dred earnest men and women gathered 
at the Chamber of Commerce headquar- 
ters to receive their assignments. The 
president of each participating organiza- 
tion was designated as colonel and re- 
ceived an arm band on which was printed 
the title in gold. The captains were simi- 
larly decorated, while the rank and file 
wore ribbons on which was inscribed 
“Worker.” Cards had been prepared in 
advance by the Chamber of Commerce 
staff, and in a little while committees of 
three began hurrying along the streets to 
call on prospective subscribers. It was no 
time for slackers in Oldtown; whenever a 
citizen hesitated to set his name down 
for the amount indicated on a card his 





reasons were carefully noted and his name 
later turned over to the flying squadron, 
a special committee of super strength and 
influence. At noon all workers gathered 
at the Midland Hotel for luncheon, where 
inspirational speeches were made and 
reports of the committees received with 
cheers and hand-clapping. By Monday 
evening nearly half the desired amount 
had been pledged and duly indicated on 
the great wooden thermometer set up in 
the centre of Court House Square. 

On Tuesday morning fewer volunteers 
reported at the Chamber of Commerce 
headquarters, but these were of proven 
quality and the work went forward with 
unabated vigor. Pressure was brought 
to bear in proper quarters and at the 
noon luncheon it was announced that the 
members of the police and fire depart- 
ments had begged permission to donate 
a percentage of their month’s salaries 
toward the cause. The superintendent of 
the city schools stated that a similar 
movement was also on foot among the 
teachers which he believed would be acted 
upon favorably, as the school board was 
sending out a form letter strongly urging 
it upon the teachers. 

It was evening of the third day that 
Oldtown actually went over the top. The 
managers of chain stores and Chicago 
meat corporations had generally been 
recalcitrant, taking advantage of the fact 
that as employees of corporations they 
had no right to pledge their firms to do- 
nations of any kind; this resistance was 
overcome by stern telegrams sent to the 
various head offices of the corporations 
setting forth the fact that the citizenry 
of Oldtown spent its money only with 
those who showed a willingness to co- 
operate in movements for the betterment 
of the community. Favorable responses 
to these messages coupled with other 
tardy donations brought the indicator on 
the thermometer almost to the desired 
figure. It was after nightfall that the 
final dramatic gesture was made. 
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A little group of captains and colonels 
gathered about the platform on which 
the thermometer was erected, looking 
expectantly down the long vista of Com- 
merce Street. As the clock in the court- 
house turret struck the hour of nine a 
light was seen in the distance and a few 
minutes later fifty hooded and sheeted 
figures debouched into the square, pre- 
ceded by a flaming cross carried by two 
men. No word was spoken. The leader 
of the hooded band leaped upon the plat- 
form, tacked an envelope to the wooden 
thermometer, and descended. The flam- 
ing cross was raised and lowered three 
times, the hooded band departed as si- 
lently as it came. The Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary detached the envelope 
and read aloud the inscription: “one- 
hundred per cent for America and for all 
good works.” Inside the envelope was a 
check for three hundred dollars. Old- 
town’s campaign was finished. Hence- 
forth Oldtown would be on the map and 
its name emblazoned on the front pages 
of a thousand journals, for the ten thou- 
sand dollars was to be used in paying the 
expenses of a National League baseball 
team engaged to do its spring training at 
the local grounds. 

Oldtown is but a type of hundreds of 
other communities, large and small, 
throughout the United States where or- 
ganization is taken with tremendous seri- 
ousness. Organizations dictate personal 
habits, seek to influence national legisla- 
tion. Their number has increased incredi- 
bly during the past dozen years. Every 
trade and profession has its national, 
State, and local associations—an aggre- 
gate of more than two thousand accord- 
ing to the government statistics. There 
are the lodges, the women’s clubs, the 
semi-religious reform organizations. Com- 
paratively recently a dozen nation-wide 
luncheon club bodies have come into 
being, now maintaining more than three 
thousand local chapters and aggregate 
membership in excess of a quarter of a 
million. Fifteen thousand conventions 
are held in the United States each year to 
transact the business of our multiplicity 
of organizations. 

Against legitimate organization there 
is nothing to be said, for the United States 
is a large country and requires co-ordi- 


nated effort to transact its proper busi- 
ness. But is there not a tendency to 
leave to organizations the things that are 
properly matters for individual thought ? 
Mass judgment and morality are never 
quite so good as individual judgment and 
morality. The trade association in ses- 
sion at its annual convention passes 
resolutions that reflect the ideas of its 
most confirmed go-getters. Local boost- 
ers’ clubs make a fetich of activities that 
to sober judgment are fatuous. Business 
is emotionalized, sentimentalized. Up- 
lifting slogans become a substitute for 
serious effort, and conservatism is 
swamped by mob spirit. 

It was in another Oldtown that I at- 
tended the weekly meeting of a prominent 
luncheon club that features boys’ work 
along with its regular commercial and 
civic activities. On this particular day 
the business of the meeting was to finance 
a series of athletic contests to be held 
among the boys of the community, the 
principal expense of which was the gold 
and silver medals to be presented to the 
winning teams and individuals. It was 
a crowded meeting, for each of the two 
hundred club members had a boy guest; 
this fact helped the cause tremendously 
as subsequent events showed. 

The chairman of the day, a sporting- 
goods dealer, opened the meeting with a 
few stirring remarks on the duty of society 
to the physical well-being of the country’s 
youth and made the statement that no 
boy turned to crime who had ever been 
a member of a basket-ball team. This 
statement brought a round of applause 
from both members and their youthful 
guests; and the applause was redoubled 
when the chairman introduced the princi- 
pal speaker of the occasion, an elderly 
gentleman with long white hair and a 
professionally earnest manner. 

The audience was not disappointed in 
its expectation of a prolonged emotional 
thrill, for the gentleman had been on his 
feet but a few moments when the tears 
came to his eyes and voice in contempla- 
tion of his subject. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say subjects; for the be- 
ginning of his address concerned itself 
with the glory of motherhood and the 
statement that a nation of mothers is a 
moral nation, safe from the aggression of 
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cynical foreign powers. The Stars and 
Stripes came in for hearty commendation, 
as well as the fact that America had never 
drawn the sword in other than a right- 
eous cause. When he came to the part 
of his speech concerning the youth of the 
country his emotion was so great as to be 
almost painful; for the boys, he stated, 
are the men of to-morrow. In his perora- 
tion he drew attention to the fact that 
such a gathering as he saw before him was 
but an augury of America’s future great- 
ness; in no other land would there be 
found two hundred strong, two-fisted men 
willing to take the time from their busy 
lives to sit at table with bright-eyed, 
eager youths and to enter into their boy- 
ish pleasures. 

It is pleasant to be told that one is both 
two-fisted and noble, and the two hundred 
club members rose to their feet as one man 
in token of their appreciation of the 
speaker’s statements. When the chair- 
man asked for donations to the fund for 
purchasing gold and silver medals the 
response was astonishing. One man 


leaped upon his chair and shouted one 
hundred dollars amid thundering ap- 


plause. Half a dozen others gave fifty. 
The twenties and tens came fast as rain- 
drops in a summer shower. Truly the 
club members paid generously for their 
emotional spree. The meeting adjourned. 

But the satisfaction was not quite 
unanimous if the remarks of one club 
member could be taken seriously. 

“Philanthropy by blackmail,” he whis- 
pered darkly as we filed out of the ban- 
quet-room. “Oh, yes, I gave—I didn’t 
dare not to—for fear of hurting my busi- 
ness. But I wonder what effect it will 
have on these youngsters to see their eld- 
ers get drunk on sentiment. And after 
this won’t the youngsters be inclined to 
believe every time they want anything it 
will drop out of the sky into their hands 
if they are just emotional enough over 
it?” 

Curiously, the United States is the only 
country where organization has become 
so deeply rooted. It is also a fact that 
with us it came about largely through 
our participation in the World War. 
During the war we were forced to work 
in masses, as did the citizens of other 
countries; but the crisis past, there came 
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a difference. The Europeans, trained in 
long-settled tradition, went back to their 
accustomed ways; while we, less com- 
mitted to tradition, continued in our 
newly discovered methods. There was 
also the difference that we were vastly 
richer because of the war and could 
afford to experiment, while the Europeans 
could not. In Europe the organizations 
formed to handle war-time problems dis- 
banded after the Armistice and the 
salaried secretaries went back to private 
life. America, being richer and more easy- 
going, allowed the secretaries to form 
other organizations and thus to continue 
with their salaries. 

Looking at it in a purely mercenary 
light, the question arises as to whether we 
shall be able indefinitely to support this 
multiplicity of organization. Is there 
greater efficiency in mass effort than in 
individual effort? Does organization 
make life easier for the average citizen? 
Do the Associated Candle Snuffer Manu- 
facturers of America produce better and 
cheaper candle-snuffers because of their 
imposing headquarters in New York, their 
high-powered executive secretary, and 
their annual convention in Atlantic City ? 
Does the retail shopkeeper in Oldtown 
sell candle-snuffers at a smaller profit be- 
cause he belongs to the national, State, 
and local candle-snuffers’ associations, is a 
director of the Oldtown Boosters’ League, 
and maintains his one-hundred-per-cent 
attendance at the weekly meetings of his 
luncheon club? 

Perhaps some day one of our great 
universities, through its department of 
higher business training, will compile 
statistics on the annual cost of the organi- 
zations of the United States, setting down 
in detail the aggregate salaries of the 
secretaries, the wages of office assistants, 
the railroad fares and hotel bills of fifteen 
thousand conventions, and the cash value 
of the time spent by millions of business 
men at their luncheon meeting and get- 
together conferences. 

The manifest object of organization is 
efficiency; which is to say, economy. If 
our multiplicity of organizations has made 
living cheaper, then the cost, whatever 
it may be, is justified. But during these 
past years of organizing fever the cost 
of living in the United States has not 
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lessened. It should have lessened because 
the more general use of automatic ma- 
chinery in place of hand labor has materi- 
ally reduced the initial cost of manufac- 
turing. There can be only one explana- 
tion. The public is paying the salaried 
secretaries, the cost of the Washington 
bureaus, the convention expenses, the 
Oldtown shopkeeper’s overhead during 
the time he is in attendance on his lunch- 
eon club or serving on the drive for the 
fund to pay the training expenses of the 
National League baseball team ! 

The United States cannot continue in- 
definitely to do things found by other 
nations to be extravagant. We speak of 
the American standard of living as though 
it were something to which we have an 
inalienable right. The plain facts are 
that we have so far been able to maintain 
a higher standard of living because we 
have inherited a vastly rich country with 
tremendous natural resources. We have 
been living on our capital. In the long 
run we will have to match personal ability 
with the harder-living people of other 
countries; and in such competition there 
will be no quick and easy way to su- 
premacy any more than there was fact 
behind the belief during the War that our 
inventors would produce some contri- 
vance to annihilate the enemy overnight. 

At present the United States lives on a 
scale of lavishness so great as to be in- 
comprehensible to the people of other 
countries. A few months ago I was privi- 
leged to visit a French family of the 
middle class in a town in Brittany. The 
lady of the house was particularly inter- 
ested in American life. 

“Ts it really true,”’ she asked, “that in 
the United States even the workmen have 
automobiles ?” 

I said many workmen had them. The 
lady’s husband is a building contractor, 
which probably suggested her next ques- 
tion. 

“And when a new building is being 
erected,” she persisted, “do the masons 
and carpenters drive to their work in 
these automobiles? And while they are 
at their work do the automobiles stand 
about like so many horses?” 

I do not know why this mental picture 
seemed so droll to the lady, but during the 
balance of my visit she intermittently 
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interrupted the conversation by mirthful 
interjections: “Des charpentiers! Des 
macgons! They leave their autos to stand 
about like the horses!” 

In passing it might be stated that Alen- 
con, the lady’s home city, has a population 
of about eighteen thousand souls; which 
in the average American city would mean 
three thousand automobiles. Citizens of 
Alencgon, however, own fewer than sixty 
automobiles. But by actual count Alen- 
¢on supports eleven fully stocked and 
solvent bookstores ! 

If it is desirable that we continue to 
live so much more lavishly than other 
races the strictest efficiency will be neces- 
sary, for even our vast natural resources 
have a limit and the time is fast ap- 
proaching when we must compete on 
even terms with the rest of the world. 
Professional optimists tell us that mass 
production, which America has so amaz- 
ingly developed, will solve all our prob- 
lems and allow our workmen to continue 
ownership of automobiles, our stenog- 
raphers to wear fur coats, our small busi- 
ness men to belong to golf clubs, our 
farmers to spend their winters in Cali- 
fornia. But mass production has some 
serious weaknesses. It is easy to imitate. 
Germany, for example, is rapidly copying 
our methods, and with cheaper human 
labor to operate its machines can produce 
cheaper than we. Moreover, mass pro- 
duction needs world markets; our own 
population cannot buy fast enough to 
keep up with the output of our machines. 
The professional optimist solves the prob- 
lem by advising that we should sell to 
foreign countries, but that we should buy 
nothing from foreign countries. Un- 
fortunately this solution is not workable, 
for if we sell abroad we must buy abroad. 
If we buy abroad, then our work-people 
and farmers must match their efforts 
against the poorer-living work-people and 
farmers of other countries. If we put up 
our tariffs and stubbornly resolve to main- 
tain our scale of living by neither buying 
nor selling abroad, then mass production 
soon saturates our home markets and the 
factories must stop until the goods al- 
ready produced are used up. 

In preparation for this article I have 
talked with scores of manufacturing and 
wholesale executives, practically all of 
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whom declared that “sales resistance 
seems to be on the increase,” which trans- 
lated into plain language means that for 
the present the public has bought all it 
can pay for, and that less manufacturing 
must be done in some lines until such 
time as the public is in position to begin 
normal buying once more. That is, the 
wiser business men see it that way and 
adjust their operations to conform with 
conditions. 

But the others? There comes the dif- 
ference! It was for just such a crisis that 
the Associated Candle-Snuffer Manufac- 
turers Association was organized, and for 
which it maintains its imposing head- 
quarters and its high-powered executive 
staff. The public is buying fewer candle- 
snuffers? Here, indeed, is a challenge to 
efficiency. From headquarters comes the 
announcement that the association is 
about to launch a campaign to place more 
and better candle-snuffers in every Amer- 
ican home. Speed is all-important, be- 
cause there is only so much money in the 
country to be spent and those first in the 
field get the biggest share. The quick- 
Candle-Snuffer 


est way to get results? 
Week, of course! An argument must be 
found to place the campaign on a high 
ethical basis and confound the manufac- 


turers of other commodities. The argu- 
ment is found. Candle-snuffers are men- 
tioned in the Bible! Telegrams and form 
letters go out to secretaries of religious 
organizations and luncheon clubs calling 
attention to this fact and demanding that 
Candle-Snuffer Week be observed as a 
sacred institution. Other timely public- 
ity is necessary to make Candle-Snuffer 
Week a success. Shall it be through mag- 
azines and newspapers that have won in- 
fluence through years of constructive 
effort? Banish the thought! The fast- 
est-growing publications are those that 
feature sex and sensation. Full pages, 
then, in Corrupt Confessions monthly mil- 
lion copies. Candle-Snuffer Week must 
go over with a bang! 

Forced business is never good business, 
whether applied to the hectic selling of 
candle-snuffers, the coercion of the school- 
teachers of Oldtown into subscriptions to 
the baseball fund, or the activities de- 
scribed by the luncheon-club member as 
philanthropy by blackmail. Tyranny is 
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tyranny, whether practised by an indi- 
vidual or by an organization, and in 
either case corrupting. No one is im- 
mune from the elation of conscious power, 
and membership in an organization sup- 
plies precisely that. At the weekly meet- 
ing of the luncheon club, at the trade 
convention, during the Chamber of Com- 
merce drive, voices are raised to an au- 
thoritative pitch as carrying the weight of 
numbers. Important questions are de- 
cided by an imperious aye or nay. In- 
evitably the joiner is a more assertive per- 
son than the non-joiner. 

During recent years a great deal has 
been written and said about our failure 
to establish foreign markets for our manu- 
factured articles—a matter vastly im- 
portant to the continuance of our Ameri- 
can scale of living. Naturally we cannot 
easily gain world trade when to the higher 
wages of our workmen are added the cost 
of a multiplicity of non-productive organi- 
zations. But also commerce, particularly 
international commerce, is not alone a 
matter of price but of racial likes and dis- 
likes. It is probably more than a coinci- 
dence that since the war, which is to say 
since the United States became so strong- 
ly addicted to the organization habit, 
there has been an increasing number of 
complaints from American exporters who 
claim their sales are being lessened by the 
eccentric conduct of their fellow country- 
men travelling abroad. 

It is only a short time ago that the resi- 
dent American colony in London was 
shocked by the actions of a confirmed 
joiner, a tourist gentleman from the Mid- 
dle West. The occasion was a banquet 
tendered by resident Americans to a 
prominent British diplomat who, in the 
course of his remarks, made some pleasing 
allusion to America. This was the signal 
for the joiner’s extraordinary actions. 
Springing to his feet he delightedly hurled 
his napkin in the air and shouted: “ Atta 
Boy!” Then, quite in the manner preva- 
lent at his home-town luncheon-club meet- 
ing he demanded to know what was the 
matter with the diplomat and answered 
his own question enthusiastically: “ He’s 
all right !” 

Another gentleman, also a joiner, after 
attending a convention in London, went 
to Paris with a party of Americans, the 
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party being entertained at a formal lunch- 
eon by a group of French business men. 
The joiner had not been asked to speak, 
but did so anyhow. 

“There’s going to be a big international 
convention in my home city next sum- 
mer,” he told the Parisians expansively, 
“and I hope you'll all come. Probably 
while you’re there you'll see something 
we can sell you!” 

During the past three or four years an 
entirely new method of elevating the ego 
has been discovered for the benefit of the 
joiner able to make a trip abroad. He 
belongs to the State Retail Merchants’ 
Association, let us say, and offers to rep- 
resent that body on his contemplated 
journey. As this service is to be rendered 
gratis, the suggestion is gratefully accept- 
ed. The joiner then has cards printed 
bearing his name and the words, “Special 
Representative of the Blank State Retail 
Merchants’ Association,” which cards he 
distributes liberally while on tour, thus at 
trifling cost placing himself in a vastly 
more important situation than his fellow 
tourists, and with the added pleasure of 
making a report of his investigations at 
the next convention of the association. 
Each summer some hundreds of these self- 
appointed representatives plod through- 
out Europe distributing their cards and 
leaving in the minds of the natives a 
puzzled impression as to the qualifications 
considered desirable in American official 
representatives. 

International business depends largely 
on good-will. The English, long experi- 
enced in world affairs, understand this 
thoroughly; it is not for nothing that their 
prince is sent on long journeys to show 
himself to the people of other countries. 
The prince is a personable character and 
the model of every young Englishman. 
The inference is this: ‘‘ Here is our prince, 
a typical Britisher. Look at the cut of 
his London-made clothes, his pipe, his 
hat. Pretty good, yes? And his man- 
ners—quite perfect! Very well, then, buy 
our British-made goods, you’ll like them. 
The prince is a pleasant chap. You'll find 
the rest of us are pleasant, too, especially 
in trade. And we make awfully fine 
goods !” 

Doubtless the prince creates more busi- 
ness for British manufacturers in a single 
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trip than the many shiploads of American 
young ladies sent abroad each year as a re- 
sult of Chamber of Commerce popularity- 
vote contests. More business even than 
the three char-a-bancs full of boy and girl 
students from an American co-educa- 
tional seat of learning observed one eve- 
ning in Paris during the last tourist sea- 
son, who sang blithely as they coursed 
through the streets: “Hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here, What the hell do we 
care!” 

The foreigners can only judge by ap- 
pearances; each stranger stands to them 
as a representative of race. They cannot 
know that the individual who goes about 
distributing cards or acting strangely at 
public gatherings is,at home, nomore than 
chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Oldtown Boosters’ Club. In the 
interest of our overseas commerce it may 
some time be advisable by enactment of 
law to subject each passport applicant to 
a rigid examination of his organization 
memberships and his offices therein, if any. 

Every extravagance we commit brings 
the time inevitably nearer when we shall 
have to exist on a scale comparable to that 
of harder-living peoples; when as in Eu- 
ropean countries our bank clerks will work 
for fifty dollars a month; our carpenters 
receive two dollars a day; our farm labor- 
ers seven dollars a week; our congress- 
men one thousand eight hundred dollars a 
year. Our present passion for overorgan- 
ization is an extravagance. How to rid 
ourselves of useless organizations? Very 
simple if each patriotic individual will ap- 
point himself a committee of one to ex- 
amine dispassionately his various mem- 
berships and at once hand in his resigna- 
tion to those palpably conducted to fur- 
nish employment to the salaried officials; 
those that maintain attendance by the 
lure of emotional sprees; those whose 
annual conventions are gay parties in- 
stead of serious business conferences; 
those that force selling by hectic propa- 
ganda. 

It is doubtless more than a coincidence 
that the French, possibly the most skil- 
ful business people in the world, are least 
given to formal organization. Yet with a 
congested population and a country long 
since depleted of natural wealth, the 
French manage to hold their own. Ona, 
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recent visit in France I chanced to be in 
conversation with a gentleman who op- 
erates one of the great printing-houses of 
Paris. It appears that in France as in 
America there is a disquieting tendency 
on the part of the rising generation of 
boys to flit from one employment to 
another rather than to perfect themselves 
in some regular trade. The people of 
France, the gentleman said, are uneasy 
over the situation because it is realized 
that more than anything else the country 
needs skilled workmen to hold its place 
in world commerce. 

I asked him if there were no societies 
working toward this end, for the cir- 
cumstances called to mind the need of a 
vast national organization with executive 
headquarters at the capital and chapters 
in a thousand cities, a drive for funds, a 
million earnest workers. laboring under 
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the slogan, Back to the Work-bench, pa- 
rades and get-together luncheons with 
bright-faced young apprentices. 

The Parisian replied that there were no 
such societies; that most French munici- 
palities maintain trade-schools, but there 
concerted effort ends. We agreed to meet 
again; he stated that any time would be 
convenient for him except Sunday morn- 
ing. One surmised that this was his time 
for gay entertainment on the boulevards, 
but the surmise proved incorrect. 

“Each Sunday morning I am occu- 
pied,” said the wealthy, middle-aged 
Parisian apologetically, ‘for I teach 
printing to a class of boys at the trade- 
school of the arrondissement. They are 
boys who are employed in the small print- 
ing-shops and Sunday morning is the only 
time they have. It is a duty I owe to my 
craft.” 
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OES your head ache 
and your back ache? 
Do you feel that you 
have no courage, no 
hope, no ambition 
left? Absolutely no 
vitality? Is your hair 
coming out? Are you 
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tired of the whole world ? 
“Something is wrong! 
what it is!” 
A customer came into my shop at that 
juncture, so I read no farther. It wasn’t 
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I can tell you 


necessary anyway. I knew that the an- 
swer could be but one thing— You run 
an antique shop.” 

I started my shop five years ago. At 
that time my hair was long, golden, and 
curly. It is now sparse, drab, and tena- 
ciously stringy. At the start my eager- 
ness was almost volcanic. I could hardly 
wait to get to the shop in the morning to 
feast my eyes on my early American sur- 
roundings. The sight of a Sheraton desk 


or a banjo clock gave me quite the same 
flutter as did my first early morning view 
of the Grand Canyon. [I positively 
gloated over the whole thing, and exuded 
enthusiasm to every person who entered 
my door. Regardless of whether she 
came to rave or to buy, she was piloted 
ecstatically about. Wooden pegs and 
original legs were joyously displayed. 
But five years has made a difference! 
A Sheraton desk or a banjo clock gets no 
twitter from me now. No! Nor would 
a museum piece of the highest order ! 
Do you know who is responsible for 
this diabolical condition of mine? I 
know, and I feel that you should know. 
My customers, and my customers only, 
are accountable. They sift into my shop 
day after day, always effervescent, always 
loquacious, almost always trite and dull. 
I shall have to except one who came in 
yesterday. She effervesced up to the 
usual mark, but she was not loquacious, 
nor could one call her trite. A foreign 
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car with dachshund lines, guided and 
guarded by a chauffeur and a footman, 
rushed her to my gate. She dismounted 
from her chariot, looking very florid and 
wearing the strangest hat, I think, in the 
world. It was made of some sort of grass 
woven to look like a bird’s nest, and there, 
perched on the edge of the nest, was the 
bird. The only thing missing was the re- 
liable worm which must have turned at 
the last moment, just not being able to 
keep up with the terrific pace. She wore 
a green gown striped with red, and mil- 
lions of beads were about her neck. She 
burst into my shop with “Have you any 
Quinze stuff?—you know—Louis?” I 
came back with: “No, I have only Wash- 
ington stuff—you know—George.” She 
thundered, “Oh, I see,” and was gone. 
Time: one minute and ten seconds. 

A type of person who is partly answer- 
able for my decay is the one who gen- 
erally comes in with a friend or two. 
They saunter leisurely about—all the 
time in the world, and everything they 
see brings up sweet memories of some 
dear ancestor’s home. 

It is: “Oh, Molly, don’t you remember 
the chair that sat in Aunt Sarah’s bed- 
room? It was precisely like this one. 
Her cat was forever curled up in it— 
morning, noon, and night. I always 
wanted that chair, but, of course, Emily 
got it; and look at this quaint hooked rug 
with the horse on it. Aunt Sarah had 
some of those rugs too. I don’t know 
what did become of them. Have you 
ever seen a more beautiful bedquilt than 
this one, Molly? Just look at those 
stitches! Fancy their having time to do 
all that work—although I suppose there 
wasn’t much else to do in those days. If 
we had only known years ago how valua- 
ble these things were going to be!”” Then 
she turns her attention to me: “ You must 
find it so interesting—this business— 
fascinating.” And on they trail to a 
table that is the perfect counterpart of 
one that Molly’s grandmother had in her 
up-stairs hall. 

They keep this up for, it seems, hours. 

At last it is their tea-time and they 
drift out, leaving nothing more encourag- 
ing than “Thank you so much; you have 
such lovely things! We shall be in again 
very soon.” 
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Another tormenting soul is the woman 
who doesn’t really know what she wants, 
but all of her friends are buying antiques, 
and she has decided to weed out her mod- 
ern furniture piece by piece, and stock 
up with early American. She knows 
nothing. A spool-bed seems quite as good 
to her as a field-bed, and she bickers some 
time over which one to buy. After much 
racking of her brain, and inexhaustible 
meditation, she takes neither. However, 
she does become greatly enamoured with 
a chair, although she is not sure that her 
husband will like it. He is not enthusi- 
astic over the antique idea; she doesn’t 
think that most men are. Would I mind 
putting the chair aside until half past 
five the next day, when her husband will 
stop on his way from the golf club? Cer- 
tainly, I am very glad to. All the time 
thinking: ‘‘ You poor, benighted creature, 
if I wanted a certain chair or a certain 
anything, you can jolly well believe that I 
would have it, husband or no husband!” 

During the next day I have three 
chances to sell that chair. At half after 
five husband and wife meet at my shop. 
Husband sits in the chair, turns it over, 
knocks it around a bit, wiggles the arms, 
prods the seat, and in the end remarks: 
“Tf you can see forty-five dollars in that 
chair, I can’t! Give me my good old 
stuffed chair with the foot-rest.” Wife 
extends me a sickly smile and thanks me 
for holding the chair, but she thinks she 
won’t take it just now. Exit one man 
and puppet. 

One of my best customers who knows 
antiques through and through, particu- 
larly glass, not long ago selected a dozen 
very good wine-glasses to be sent as a 
wedding-gift to a friend of her husband’s 
in St. Paul. The price was fifty dollars. 
They were extraordinarily choice and I 
had been a year collecting the dozen. I 
packed them myself, very carefully, and 
sent them on their way—really hating to 
see them go. Two weeks afterward I re- 
ceived this slightly caustic letter from 
St. Paul: 


I am returning, by express collect, a 
dozen glasses that were sent from your 
shop on the eleventh. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard’s cards were enclosed, but I am 
sure there has been some mistake. Mr. 
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Stoddard is a very good friend of mine, 
and I know that he and Mrs. Stoddard 
would never have selected such glasses 
as a wedding-gift for me. They are very 
poorly made, full of bubbles, and even 
rough on the bottoms. I cannot under- 
stand any reputable shop putting out 
such an article. 

I have tried to get in touch with Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoddard but they are in Ber- 
muda for a month. 

Will you kindly look the matter up 
and rectify the mistake at once? 

Very truly yours, 


And when the glasses arrived, five of them 
were in atoms! 

Perhaps you do not feel that these few 
every-day incidents are sufficient grounds 
for my deplorable symptoms and suicidal 
thoughts. You are doubtless visualizing 
me: “‘Hatchet-faced, orthopedic shoes, 
lace collar, antique pine chip on shoul- 
der.” Notsoatall. Iam simply a faded 
beauty, irreproachably gowned, and striv- 
ing to look pleased with my existence. 

Should you run my shop for a while, 
you, too, would fade and lose your genial 
look. 

Your first customer might be the kind 
who is looking for advice. You won’t 
recognize the species when she comes in, 
and very likely you won’t come to your 
senses until she goes out. 

She will bring with her an infinitesimal 
piece of wall-paper and will say that she 
wants a lamp-shade in a corresponding 
color. Now do you think this, or do you 
think that? What kind of rugs would 
you advise? She has a needlework pic- 
ture done in mauve silk—no, she guesses 
it is taupe after all—and she is thinking of 
hanging it in the same room that thelamp- 
shade is for. “What color shade would 
you buy in that case if you were a lady?” 
says she. And do you think that the cur- 
tains on the mauve or the taupe, which- 
ever it is (she still can’t remember), would 
be good, or would you prefer plain white 
ruffled curtains ? 

You will hear all about her new house 
in the country too. “Such a darling 
place; six fireplaces, an old Dutch oven 
in the kitchen, all the beams hand-hewn 
and put together with wooden pegs, the 


original old meat-hooks in the ceiling, 
floor-boards no less than twenty-eight 
inches wide, and a spring on the place that 
has never been dry as long as the oldest 
man for miles around can remember. 
And, the strange part of the whole thing 
is, that in looking over old deeds I found 
that back in 1770 my husband’s great- 
great-grandfather’s half-brother owned 
the place for six months. He afterward 
fought in the Revolutionary War and was 
at Fort Ticonderoga with Ethan Allen. 
Isn’t it strange the way things work out ? 
Little did he think during those six 
months that George and I would be living 
in the same house a hundred and fifty 
years afterward.” 

This sort of customer never fails to 
ask you if you don’t Jove mahogany. 
Assuming that you care more for maple 
or pine, as I do, you will no doubt receive 
the reply that I did on a similar occasion. 
“Well, of course if you had been brought 
up with good mahogany the way I was, 
you would like it.” 

I might as well tell you that she will 
tease you along for some time. And does 
she buy the lamp-shade? She does not! 

I must sound the alarm for the people 
who register absolute fight over the price 
of everything in the shop. No matter 
what it is, they can buy it for one-half as 
much somewhere else. Even in New 
York, where the shopkeepers have such 
atrocious rents to pay, antiques are a 
bargain compared to my prices. They 
have motored from Quebec to Connecti- 
cut, stopping at every shop along the 
way, and my shop is the last word for 
robbery. 

When you spot these people, don’t 
fail to knock every price in half, and be- 
fore they go, try to give them something. 
You don’t have to worry; they won’t take 
it. They never buy anything but suites 
of furniture at reduction sales, and they 
are merely stopping in order to tell some 
of their friends who like antiques that 
they visited three hundred and fifteen 
antique-shops on their trip and didn’t see 
a thing that they would take as a gift. 


If you can stand the people I have men- 
tioned and 


People with no imagination and no dis- 
crimination, 
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People who call your best pieces reproduc- 
tions when you know that they are not, 

People who buy a flawless piece of china, 
take it home, and crack it in transit, 
then return it and want their money 
back, 

People who try to beat you down to a 
price that is less than cost, 

People who bring their dogs inside to 
frisk around pottery and a pink lustre 
tea-set, 

People who flick their cigarette ashes in 
a sixty-dollar flip glass, 

People who always want a glass of water 
for their children and want nothing 
else, 

People who insist that you should pay 
for crating and shipping, 

People who leave road-oil footprints on 
hooked rugs and think that it is funny, 

People who point at a portrait with an 
umbrella and punch a hole through the 
canvas, 

People who charge things and pay for 
them three years afterward, 

People who charge things and never pay 
for them, 

People who never charge anything, 
—then, you can run an antique-shop and 

keep your demeanor. 


But doesn’t your head ache just a 
little? Mine is still throbbing, and I 
would appreciate your joining in the 
chorus with me. I am positive that 
Shelley was not thinking of me when he 
wrote: “No change, no pause, no hope, 
yet I endure.” 

I have given my state of boredom seri- 
ous and deliberate thought and I think 
that I have found a way back to life. 

To-night I shall start a sampler signed 
“Caroline Camp. Her Thoughts and 
Her Work.” On it shall be embroidered 
in a precise early American cross-stitch: 


If any of your ancestors had a piece of fur- 
niture like any in this shop, keep it a se- 
cret. 

If you are looking for advice, I can send you 
to an excellent decorator. 

If your husband does not like antiques, do 
not enter this shop until you are positive 
that he is quite dead. 


THE ANTIQUE- 


SHOP LAMENT 


The chairs in this shop are not to be used 
for punching-bags. 

Old glass is full of bubbles. The rough 
place on the bottom is supposed to be 
there and is called a pontil mark. 

If you are in this shop longer than fifteen 
minutes without buying something, the 
floor will open up no matter where you 
are standing and your family will always 
be wondering why you do not come home. 

If you do not like my prices, tell your 
friends ; do not tell me, I do not care. 

Unless you can prove that you have brains, 
manners, a conscience, and a real bank- 
account, do not enter here. 


In one corner I shall emblazon a flint- 
lock gun and in another a tomahawk. 
The whole shall be framed and hung in 
my shop where it will attract the eye of 
every prowler for the antique. 

With my sentiments so frankly posted, 
I can change my entire attitude toward 
my customers. Instead of acquiescing 
that a shop like mine is a joy forever, I 
shall snap: “It is not; I loathe it!” 

I shall also say: “I do not care, Mrs. 
White, what kind of curtains you have, 
nor how they hang. I simply cannot lis- 
ten to another word about your house. 
I despise old houses with broad board 
floors and fireplaces. Give me a nice 
quartered-oak floor and a gas-log.” 

Unless I immediately take a fancy to a 
customer the minute she comes in the 
door, I shall whisper: “‘ Do not disturb me; 
I have diphtheria, and I am reading any- 
way.” 

By this simple scheme my ennui may 
give way to rejoicing, and who knows but 
what my dingy locks may regain their 
erstwhile refulgency ? 

I beg of you, antique maniac, not to 
fight shy of my shop on account of this 
handwriting on the wall. If you do not 
come, how can I play the game? Don’t 
forget that I am here, on guard, waiting 
for you with my eyes open and my hand 
on the lever that dumps the floor into 
the cellar. Tread lightly and observe 
all rules or you will find yourself adver- 
tised among the “Lost” items and 
never will you find yourself among the 
“ Found.” 
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ONCE knew a pro- 
fessional scribe who, 
on the strength of a 
three weeks’ stay in 
India—mostly at 
Simla— ventured to 
write a critical review 
of Lord Curzon’s In- 
dian policy. The result is a standing re- 
minder of the unwisdom of committing 
oneself to paper on the basis of superficial 
investigation. 

None the less, after a five weeks’ tour in 
the United States, I succumb to the temp- 
tation of paying a tribute to the remark- 
able progress which is being made in many 
places in the sphere of public-library pro- 
vision. During my short tour I have had 


the pleasure of meeting many leading li- 
brary experts and of visiting a number of 


the more important library systems. To 
one who is a keen student of library policy 
in the United Kingdom, the experience 
has been most stimulating, and I think it 
may be of interest to put on record certain 
special features in which the American 
system seems to be in advance of its Brit- 
ish counterpart. 

The great weakness of the British ser- 
vice is its lack of systematic co-ordination. 
This defect exists to some extent in the 
United States. Small local institutions 
still struggle on by themselves in water- 
tight compartments on insufficient funds. 
But the British system, at present, is 
without the invaluable “Inter-Loan” sys- 
tem under which serious works not con- 
tained in one library may be borrowed 
from another. At the fountainhead of 
this national loan service is the Library 
of Congress—America’s magnificent na- 
tional collection. Serious students re- 
quiring expensive works which their small 
local libraries cannot afford to provide, 
may have their applications forwarded by 
the local librarian to the Library of Con- 
gress, which will either itself supply the 
books on loan, or refer the applicant to 
some other of the larger collections from 


which they may be obtained. This sys- 
tem is naturally limited to important and 
costly works of high authority, but it is 
just these works which a library with a 
small clientele cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to buy for itself. 

The obvious wisdom of the Mutual 
Loan Service has led to two important de- 
velopments of an administrative nature. 
The first is the system of “Union Cata- 
logues,” by which a group of libraries, of 
similar status, or in a certain locality, 
combine their lists of rare and important 
works (ordinary fiction and children’s 
books being, of course, excluded). These 
joint catalogues enable any one of the 
various librarians, before having recourse 
to the Library of Congress, to ascertain 
whether a given work, which he does not 
himself possess, is on the shelves of an 
associated collection. This co-operative 
system, in which even the universities to 
some extent take part, is manifestly both 
economical and of immense value to seri- 
ous students, who soon tire of approach- 
ing their local librarians in vain. It is the 
only method of helping studious readers 
who live far away from the great centres 
of population in which comprehensive li- 
braries are economically possible. 

The second important administrative 
development is the creation by the Li- 
brary of Congress of a national system of 
card-cataloguing, under which any library 
—public, university, commercial, profes- 
sional—and any individual may contract 
to receive printed copies of the cards pre- 
pared for the Catalogue of the National 
Library. These cards are, of course, pre- 
pared by the best experts, and they have 
the invaluable feature of containing skilled 
annotations—an enormous advantage to 
the less highly trained librarian in smaller 
centres, who is also in many cases far too 
busy to be an omnivorous critical reader. 
The economy of the system is obvious. 

The creation of this co-operative ma- 
chinery manifestly marks an epoch in the 
sphere of national library service. It 
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should lead not only to similar develop- 
ments in other countries, but also, within 
the inevitable limits, to some form of in- 
ternational co-ordination. The world’s 
treasures of culture and knowledge are 
not to be hoarded on the racial or the 
geographical basis. The problem may 
well be discussed in a preliminary way, if 
the American Library Association is able 
to arrange for international sessions at its 
conference in 1926. 

Before leaving the topic of national co- 
operation it is interesting to observe that 
neither the United States nor the United 
Kingdom has so far set up a National Li- 
brary Bureau, either separately or as part 
of an existing government department. 
There are, of course, in both countries, 
distinct objections to centralized control 
or even inspection, but it is worthy of no- 
tice that in the Province of Ontario a cen- 
tral inspectorate appears to perform a use- 
ful and stimulating function—especially 
beneficial to the less wealthy libraries in 
which salaries are low and book selection 
presents a serious annual problem. The 
individual freedom of local libraries must, 
obviously, be preserved; the pride of own- 
ership is a great asset in library policy. 
But the nation as a whole has a vital in- 
terest in the spread of culture, and effi- 
ciency may perhaps be capable of increase 
under tactful, but systematic, supervision 
from a national correlating centre. 

To pass from the nation to the State, 
the chief interest to a British student of 
libraries is the evolution of the county 
system, which, allowing for the obvious 
differences of scale, has made such striking 
progress in the United Kingdom during 
the past ten years. The system is ten 
years older in the United States, and 
though it has not as yet covered anything 
like so large a proportion of the country, 
it has, in at least one State, advanced to a 
high degree of efficiency. This State is, 
of course, California, where the system de- 
vised by the far-sighted Mr. Gillis is de- 
veloping under the devoted and skilful 
management of Mr. Milton J. Ferguson. 
The basis of the county scheme is too fa- 
miliar to require description; it is enough 
to remind readers that its purpose is to 
distribute collections of books from a cen- 
tral depot to small places in which it is 
economically impossible to maintain an 
adequate local service. 
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In California, however, there are two or 
three features which specially call for ad- 
miration. In the first place one is filled 
with amazement at the remoteness and 
inaccessibility of many of the local cen- 
tres. Books are taken on pack-animals 
to lonely schools on the roadless Pacific 
slopes, to mining villages high up in the 
Sierra canyons, to small clubs far away 
from railroads and ordinary lines of motor 
transport. A few counties in the British 
Isles—e. g., Donegal, Argyll, Sutherland 
—have similar problems, but in California 
the system is literally marvellous. It is 
an educational service of the highest qual- 
ity, achieved under almost unique topo- 
graphical difficulties. 

The great weakness of the county sys- 
tem, namely that it can only provide in 
the ordinary way books of general interest 
(largely fiction), is overcome in California 
by the loan system, under which the State 
Library, in Sacramento, acts locally for 
the State as the Library of Congress acts 
for the nation. If the county librarian of 
Monterey or Los Angeles is unable to meet 
a reader’s requirements in any subject of 
serious study, application may be made 
to Sacramento, and if even the State Li- 
brary cannot provide the necessary book, 
the request can be transmitted to a higher 
source—ultimately to the Library of Con- 
gress. Moreover, the system of “Union 
Catalogues” is in local operation both in- 
ternally in the counties and collectively 
in the State, so that no outside application 
is made until local resources have been 
thoroughly tested. 

A third feature of the Californian sys- 
tem is the wise policy adopted by small- 
town library boards of entering into in- 
tegral relations with the county scheme. 
A town with a small tax valuation is 
grievously handicapped in the attempt to 
provide a balanced collection of books in- 
dependently. It is far more economical, 
and likewist more efficient, to have access 
to a large loan collection of literature in 
addition to maintaining an adequate nu- 
cleus of standard works. Both the town 
and the county benefit by broadening the 
basis of supply, and co-ordination is an 
economy to both. 


These are only a few of the more im- 
portant features of modern American li- 
brary administration which strike the in- 
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terested observer. It is not to be as- 
sumed that British libraries are not also 
moving with the times. Indeed, interest 
is so keenly alive over there that the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education has ap- 
pointed a departmental committee to in- 
quire into, and report upon, the whole 
problem. The county system has spread 
so rapidly that after ten years only a 
dozen counties or so are without library 
systems. The Central Library for Stu- 
dents is rapidly building up a loan collec- 
tion of serious literature which will be a 
national reserve for all the public libraries 
of the country. Many of the highly spe- 
cialized technical libraries are co-ordi- 
nated with it. The whole problem of 
these latter libraries is under investiga- 
tion by an expert committee. The re- 
moval, in 1919, of the statutory limita- 
tion upon library finance, has opened the 
way to the development of urban li- 
braries, though the pressing demands of 
economy have so far constituted a serious 
obstacle. 

Nevertheless candor compels the con- 
clusion that the American system is, in 
practice, more elastic. The American 
public pays—apparently without demur 
—a good deal more per caput than the 
British library normally receives. The li- 
brarian appears to have greater freedom 
and a larger measure of administrative re- 
sponsibility. More extensive provision 
is made for professional training, and the 
status of librarianship is more on a par 
with that of the learned professions gen- 
erally. The American citizen is, on the 
whole, perhaps, more keenly alive to the 
importance of the public library as a fac- 
tor in communal life. 

There are only two respects in which, 
as an outsider, one may be permitted to 
ask a respectful question. The first is 
this: Have the various authorities concerned 
sufficiently considered the relation which 
Should exist between the public library and 
the boards of education as regards the sup- 
ply of reading for children of school age? 
This is a vital problem, since it is axiomat- 
ic that the habit of reading should be in- 
culcated at an early age. In practically 
every town provision is made—ample and 
generous provision—for children in the 
library ; children’s rooms are almost uni- 
versal, and even separate buildings are 
provided; children’s librarians are spe- 


cially trained. But the supply of actual 
school libraries is apparently unsystem- 
atic; there is no consensus of opinion as to 
their proper place in the scheme, and un- 
der whose zgis they should be selected 
and administered. 

The problem derives peculiar impor- 
tance from the fact that modern educa- 
tional theory, rightly or wrongly, tends 
to lay less and less emphasis on the pre- 
scribed text-book, and to give the child, 
even at a very early age, a large freedom 
of choice. The teacher clearly cannot be 
relieved of all responsibility in this matter, 
but librarians, rightly or wrongly, are 
loath to accept the teacher, or even the ed- 
ucation authority, as coequal experts in 
the selection and administration of gen- 
eral libraries. There is, in fact, evidence 
of a clash of opinion which calls for ad- 
justment. A modus vivendi should not be 
difficult to devise, and a solution is desir- 
able, not so much because it matters 
greatly upon whom the responsibility 
should be placed, as because, in the ab- 
sence of a definite ruling, it is largely a 
matter of chance whether school libraries 
of any kind are provided. 

The second question is closely allied. 
What is the function of the public library 
in relation to adult education? This 
problem is engaging the careful attention 
of the American Library Association, and 
a preliminary report has been published. 
The librarian, obviously, cannot, and does 
not presumably wish to, take the place of 
the university extramural tutor, or to 
turn any part of his premises into ordinary 
classrooms. Yet it is clearly necessary 
that the public library should keep in 
touch with and assist isolated students, 
and even organized classes, by providing 
expert guidance and appropriate reading- 
matter. Special borrowing facilities can 
often be allowed, even to the extent of re- 
laxing the rigid rules against lending books 
from the reference department for home 
and class study. Deliberate adult study 
is a thing to be encouraged, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the inquiry 
conducted by the association will lead to 
a clear-cut definition of responsibility. 
Education is one of the most costly of all 
public services; uneducated democracy 
means chaos; the public library, within 
its limits, is the most economical of all 
educational institutions. 
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The Admiral Sails— 


(OcToBER 1, 1922 
BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


[The epic note was struck in the stirring career of Rear-Admiral Charles E. Clark by the voyage 
of the Oregon. People past forty will recall th * the Spanish War found this large ship at San 
Francisco. Her presence on the eastern coast was essential. Captain Clark sailed on March 9, 
1898, and made Florida on May 24. It was a voyage unprecedented for a ship of its class, a race 
of ten thousand miles to a battle-field, with an always present danger—and hope—of meeting the 
Spanish fleet. The great ship made the great voyage with the smoothness and precision of a ferry- 
boat crossing the North River, and went at once into action at Santiago. 

Admiral Clark died on October 1, 1922. These verses are meant to “‘tune in” on any first of 


October.] 


Clark of the Oregon’s dead. 

One can fancy him landing in heaven 

Straight from the voyage, he who made long voyages, 

With his vigorous, grizzled head 

And the blue glance, humorous, straight as a blow; 

One can almost hear how he said,— 

If Saint Peter, by chance might have asked him his name— 
“Clark.” Only that; not a hint of his fame 

In the brief, simple name to which all the acclaim 

Of a nation swept up, like a draft to a flame. 

Only “Clark.” But Saint Peter would know 

In a flash. He would show 

In his look, old Saint Peter—so used to the same 

Long routine; million following million of good folk and dull. 
He would maybe salute, old Saint Peter, just touching his head’s big dome; 
“You’re Clark, of the Oregon, sir; welcome home.” 


And all over heaven the sailormen 

Would be hailing each other: “Have you heard it then?— 
The news to-day?” So might Farragut say, 

And Drake, and Lord Nelson, and Dewey—all they 
Whose names are like thunder of big guns at sea— 

Great sailors of history, hailing each other 

Across heaven’s field; ‘“‘You’ve heard the news, brother? 
No? Why, Clark of the Oregon made port to-day.” 


Clark of the Oregon dead? 

Maybe the splendid gray head, 

The thick-set, strong body is dead; 

Maybe even the blue of his eye, 

Used to wide spaces, rolling waves, rushing sky, 

Keeping always that glint of outdoors, that sea-water clearness, 

That easy commanding, with all of its dearness 

Of friendly, quick answer. Those wonderful things may be dead, 

But Clark—the American, Clark—Captain Clark of the Oregon—he’ll never die! 


Only—the Admiral’s sailed. 
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OCTOR J. LESLIE HOTSON, of 
Harvard, has made a sensational 
contribution to Elizabethan liter- 

ary history by his discovery of the facts 
concerning the death of Marlowe. In a 
slender and exquisitely printed volume 
called “The Death of Christopher Mar- 
lowe,” he gives an accurate and thrilling 
description of the poet’s last day on earth, 
the circumstances of his taking-off, and 
the name of the man who stabbed him. 
Not only has he discovered the truth of 
what for more than three hundred years 
has been a romantic legend, he has ar- 
ranged his material in a manner to delight 
both lawyers and dramatists. I salute 
young Doctor Hotson, for he is envied by 
every English scholar in the world. 

This is the highest possible form that 
a doctor’s thesis can take: a discovery of 
prime and universal importance, set forth 
with consummate literary art. The ordi- 
nary thesis—its futility and tragic recoil 
—gave a young American scholar, sati- 
rist, and poet, Leonard Bacon, his oppor- 
tunity; and he seized it in a book, recently 
published, called “Ph.D.s.””» Many men 
and more women injure their health along 
the doctor of philosophy route; and when 
the girls, in addition to overwork, have 
been obliged to borrow money in order 
to continue their researches, the effect is 
often disastrous. Constance spoke truly 
when she said: 

We women hate a debt as men a gift. 

The personality of Kit Marlowe is as ro- 
mantic as his plays; he has frequently been 
made the protagonist of tragedy. Perhaps 
the best of all such biographical dramas is 
“The Death of Marlowe” (1837), written 
by Richard Hengist Horne. ‘Take it out 
of the library, and see for yourself. 


The New York dramatic season that 
closed in June was memorable for the re- 
vivals of Ibsen and of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Only a few new plays of importance ap- 
peared; but Ibsen’s masterpiece, “The 


Wild Duck” (1884), magnificently pro- 
duced and acted, ran for over one hundred 
consecutive performances, breaking all 
records. Thus New York, which used to 
look upon Ibsen as stimulating reading 
for the hypercultivated, while depressing 
and even impossible for theatrical mana- 
gers, has the honor of giving him his 
longest run. Ibsen was first, last, and all 
the time a playwright, a man of the 
theatre. He was greater as a dramatist 
than as a philosopher. 

As for Gilbert and Sullivan, the demand 
for a revival of the cycle of their incom- 
parable operas is now so sharp that it can 
hardly be resisted much longer. 

A play that is bound to excite comment 
during the coming season, which will have 
its first performance in London in Sep- 
tember, and in New York in October, is 
Channing Pollock’s ‘“‘The Enemy.” This 
had its world premiére in New Haven on 
the night of the rst of June, and, although 
that entire week broke all records for 
infernal heat, eight performances were 
given in New Haven, and to large audi- 
ences. I was present on the opening 
night, and, like every one else, was deeply 
impressed. It is a good play and a good 
sermon—it is quite possible to be at once 
both. The driving idea is more needed in 
the world than any other, and it is fortu- 
nate that the excellence of its presentation 
seems to guarantee performances in every 
European capital. 

Meanwhile the Little Theatres of our 
country pursue their admirable course, 
converting the blossoms of promise into 
the fruits of performance. To take a 
single instance: the Hedgerow Theatre, 
near Philadelphia, produced in the month 
of June Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society,” 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion,” 
O’Neill’s “ Diff’rent,” and Milne’s “The 
Romantic Age.” 


An article in The Living Age, comment- 
ing on the “almost unanimous delight” 
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with which the novels of Sinclair Lewis 
are hailed by the London critics, and also 
by the British public, says: “ Now this 
is a very amazing event.” It seems to 
me precisely the contrary; it would be 
amazing if Sinclair Lewis were not popu- 
lar in England. The people of any coun- 
try rejoice to see the people of another 
country ridiculed by one of the latter— 
who therefore knows what he is talking 
about. Mr. Lewis confirms the unfavora- 
ble foreign opinion of America. 


To those who had rather read good long 
books than bad short ones, let me recom- 
mend three, both interesting and valua- 
ble, in the order of their length. “The 
Life of Edward Everett,” by Frothing- 
ham, is more entertaining than its hero. 
To a large extent it gives the social, polit- 
ical, and academic history of America 
from 1800 to 1865; and not the least di- 
verting pages are concerned with the 
years in England when Everett was our 
representative. In commenting on the 
old-fashioned but genuine oratory of this 
statesman, Mr. Frank Bergen writes me: 
“T think Everett’s contrasting of Blen- 
heim Castle and Marlborough with 
Mount Vernon and Washington, in his 
oration on Washington, is the most splen- 
did piece of prose in the English language 
—at least I have never found anything 
else so completely admirable.” 

To go from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, here is a question that will liter- 
ally set many by the ears. Everett 
says that one night while dining in Eng- 
land, the British minister of agriculture 
declared that he could not remember 
whether a cow’s ears were in front of or 
behind her horns. The first six persons 
—one of them was a milkmaid—whom I 
asked had no better memory than the 
agricultural chief. Few people notice 
anything. 

The second big book is “The Public 
Life,” in two stately volumes, written by 
one of the most accomplished and high- 
minded journalists in the world—J. A. 
Spender. This is a work for mature 
readers; but every one who votes should 
read it. The author describes the true 
inwardness of parliamentary government 
in England, pointing out its profound 
difference from representative govern- 
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ment in the United States. His sketches 
of recent and present British statesmen 
are done with extraordinary skill; his 
comments on Conservatism, Liberalism, 
Socialism, War, International Morality, 
and many other burning questions show 
cool wisdom. The last chapter rises to an 
elevation of thought and language that re- 
minds me of the solemn splendor of the 
closing words in Raleigh’s “‘ History of the 
World.” 

No one, no matter how well informed, 
can read this work without having his 
mental horizon extended. 

The third and longest is the biography 
of Sir William Osler, by Doctor Harvey 
Cushing. When Cushing was an under- 
graduate, he was known for his excellence 
in playing baseball. To-day he is perhaps 
the first brain surgeon in the world, and 
how he found time to write this monu- 
mental work, so completely and minutely 
documented, will forever remain mysteri- 
ous. It is a medical history of the nine- 
teenth century, and, coming from such an 
authority as Doctor Cushing, it is of com- 
manding importance. The reader follows 
Osler from birth to death, and discovers 
that, although the Regius professor at Ox- 
ford was at the top of his profession, he 
was even more remarkable as a human 
being. Helived abundantly. The power 
and wealth of his personality impressed 
even casual acquaintances; on patients 
and on colleagues he left an ineffaceable 
memory. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him on a visit he made to New Haven in 
1913; his conversation at dinner was 
worthy of the best days of the eighteenth 
century, when table-talk was a fine art. 
Then he came to the Elizabethan Club, 
and read us an affectionate essay on Bur- 
ton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” Dur- 
ing this performance, we were clock- 
unconscious. Finally he modestly in- 
quired how long he might talk, and I told 
him we could sit as long as he could stand. 

If all journalists were like Spender, and 
all physicians like Osler, there would soon 
be need of neither. No one would require 
editorial persuasion and all the sick would 
be made whole. 


A good book on religion and one that 
can be read through in half an hour is 
“Everlasting Life. A Creed and a Specu- 
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lation,” by William W. Keen, M.D. Doc- 
tor Keen is nearly ninety years old, is an 
active physician and surgeon, and his 
mind is described by his name. 

Lincoln MacVeagh, the accomplished 
publisher, has just compiled and pub- 
lished an attractive volume, called ‘“ Poet- 
ry from the Bible.” With the exception 
of three passages from the Gospel of Luke, 
all the selections are made from the Old 
Testament. Don’t try to read any mod- 
ern poetry until the next day. 


In a previous issue, writing about the 
national game, I was careless enough to 
speak of a “bush league team” in Du- 
buque, Iowa. I shall never do so again, 
but I am glad I sinned, for it drew from 
the City of Mexico the following letter 
from our able American ambassador, 
James R. Sheffield: 


I quite agree with what you say of John M. 
Ward and Radbourn. But when you speak of a 
“bush league team” in Dubuque, Iowa, you are 
using your brilliant talents to injure the good 
name and fame of the greatest town in our Mid- 
dle West—the one that has been big enough to 
outlive the fact that I was born there. 

You may praise Browning, hit Upton Sinclair, 
put the Mayor of Augusta in réle of high priest 
of Morality, admire Amy Lowell for taking 1200 
pages to tell about Keats with 50 additional 
pages for index, put in Dutch Carter to make us 
swallow all that Keats, add a well deserved trib- 
ute to Tinker and to Clarence Day, and speak of 
a lawyer as a “ professional lawyer” (p. 547), very 
bad expression, and no one who knows you but 
would forgive it all. But when you speak slight- 
ingly of Dubuque, Iowa, you display qualities I 
fain would have you lose. 

I, too, will call you Doctor rather than Pro- 
fessor, not for the reasons your friend Mrs. Morse 
of Boston gave, but because you might excuse 
such ignorance of Dubuque in a man whose map 
is the human frame, but not in a Professor who 
is supposed to both read and travel. 


Two young American poets who will 
bear watching are Hervey Allen, whose 
recent “Earth Moods” contains a high 
percentage of genuine poetry, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, whose volume “The Pot 
of Earth” is tenuous in physique but 


weighty in cerebration. It is necessary 
to read the book through twice, but it is 
worth it. 

When I was an editor of The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine, thirty-nine years ago, I 
wrote a review of a new volume of lyrics, 


called “Cap and Bells,” by Samuel Min- 
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turn Peck. Last week was published a 
fresh volume of verse by the same author, 
who is enjoying life in Tuskaloosa, Ala. 
The melody, optimism, and faith that at- 
tracted me in the earlier work are char- 
vteristic of this. I wonder if J. M. 
Barrie is right in thinking that people 
never change? 


Mr. Ernest Boyd remarks in Harper’s 
Magazine, “The spectacle of a person of 
mature taste encountering Dickens for 
the first time would have about it an air 
of incongruity as unbecoming as the sight 
of a man of forty stuffing himself with 
cream-puffs.” It certainly would, be- 
cause no person of mature taste encoun- 
ters Dickens for the first time. Persons 
of taste have had their taste matured by 
reading him. Men of forty of mature 
taste have in their childhood read Dickens 
with delight, in their middle age with 
enthusiasm, and in their later years will 
read him with wonder at the miracle of 
such stupendous genius. 


Van Wyck Brooks has written an il- 
Juminating and penetrating work in liter- 
ary criticism, called “The Pilgrimage of 
Henry James.” To read this book, in 
combination with the prefaces that the 
novelist contributed to the New York 
edition of his works, is to get as near to 
the heart of the mystery as is perhaps 
possible. 


To those who share my pleasure in 
reading tales of mystery and horror, let 
me recommend “Stolen Idols,” written 
by that master specialist, E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. In this story he has surpassed 
himself, and what more do you want? 


Mr. Roland Holt has produced a useful 
little book called “A List of Music for 
Plays and Pageants. With Practical 
Suggestions.” Those who are interested 
in the presentation of open-air pageants 
by children will find this a valuable 
guide. 

An admirable work of criticism on 
short stories and their authors is by Alfred 
C. Ward, called “ Aspects of the Modern 
Short Story, English and American.” The 
brief essays are lively and pungent, and 
the work is embellished with twenty-two 
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portraits. I think here is the only pic- 
ture of Ambrose Bierce that I have seen. 
Mr. Ward’s qualifications as a critic are 
proved by his first sentence. “The great- 
est creator of short stories in world-litera- 
ture was the greatest figure in world- 
history—Jesus of Nazareth.” 


I am pleased to see that there has re- 
cently been published an “ Anthology of 
American Mystical Verse,” by Irene Hun- 
ter, with a preface by Zona Gale, who 
writes: ‘ Miss Hunter died on her birthday 
anniversary, July 1, 1924, on the day on 
which the letter was dated accepting for 
publication her collection.” For most of 
the two years preceding her death Miss 
Hunter was confined to her bed by illness; 
her windows were open toward the moun- 
tains of California. Looking toward the 
glory of this world and the mystery of the 
next, she selected these poems from au- 
thors in both places. Every person who 
thinks he has a soul should own a copy of 
this book. 


I am sorry I questioned the religious 
faith of Dean Inge. Mrs. Gertrude W. 
Page, of Los Angeles, has sent me a copy 
of the dean’s little book “Personal Re- 
ligion and the Life of Devotion.” I take 
back what I said in the April issue against 
Doctor Inge. I had not then seen this 
book, but I have now. 


Miss Betsy Ireland Shoup, of Louis- 
ville, nominates for the Ignoble Prize the 
Sistine Madonna and “Silas Marner.” 
She confesses she has never seen the 
original painting, which I think explains 
her dislike of it. As for ‘‘Silas,” I won- 
der if it was part of her enforced school- 
reading? It is not even a paradox that 
what we are taught we often hate. She 
is a woman of good taste, forshe loves cats. 

Mrs. Elizabath Case, of Hartford, 
nominates “all numbered and lettered 
streets,” thinking that every street and 
avenue should have the dignity of a name. 
The post-office at New York must have 
difficulty in deciphering addresses. I 
observed a statement in the newspapers 
yesterday that ought to please Mrs. Case. 
As every one knows, railway employees 
do not call trains by their names, “The 
Twentieth Century Limited,” but by 
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their number. Now the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has recently decided to name 
even their freight trains, believing that 
in this manner the crews will take more 
interest. This is another instance of the 
right kind of Soloism. 


Doctor J. D. Logan, Associate Domin- 
ion Archivist, writes me from Halifax 
that he is the first to use the word “ vidi- 
ence” in motion-picture criticism in 
Canada. In an article in The Evening 
Mail he shows that although vidience is 
formed on a bad analogy (audience), and 
strictly should be spelled vidence, it is 
better to use the form vidience. There 
are indeed plenty of bad English spellings 
that come from false analogies. Our word 
tongue ought to be philologically spelled 
tung, but it followed falsely after langue. 
I heartily welcome so good a scholar as 
Doctor Logan into the circle of those who 
have adopted the word vidience. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Zeilitz Shapleigh, of 
Williamsville, N. Y., writes: 

You will be interested in another aspect of the 
word si. In Swedish we have two words—ja, 
which corresponds to oui, and jo, which corre- 
sponds to si. Well, in Stockholm the populace 
have taken to using the jo form, only doubled 
jo jo—which is indescribably odd to a Swede not 
of the younger Stockholm generation. We have 
another form that English needs, a common gen- 
der reflexive—Each child must learn his lesson” 
—but half of them are girls! In Swedish we use 
sig, sin, silt, sina, which are absolutely without 
gender implications and very convenient... . 
A feminist friend also points out that English has 
no word for human being, of purely English ori- 
gin. She referred to the German Mensch for com- 
parison. 


Commenting upon my remark that 
Clyde Fitch was unable to control his 
characters, the Reverend R. F. Dixon, of 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, sends me the fol- 
lowing pat quotation from Thackeray’s 
“De Finibus”’: 


I wonder do other novel writers experience this 
fatalism? They must go a certain way, in spite 
of themselves. I have been surprised at the ob- 
servations made by some of my characters. It 
seemed as if an Occult Power was moving the 
pen. The personage does or says something, and 
I ask, how the dickens did he come to think of 
that? Every man has remarked in dreams, the 
vast dramatic power that is sometimes evinced. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry writes that if 
I will say nothing about it, he is eligible 
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to membership in the Faerie Queene Club. 
Mettons que je n’aie rien dit. 

Mrs. Martha Summerhayes, the author 
of “Vanished Arizona,” is now living in 
Nantucket, and I fervently hope that her 
book may soon be reprinted, as at present 
it resembles the territory it describes. 


The Reverend Alfred J. Barnard, of 
Elgin, Ill., has been talking with some 
English ladies, and 

They could not quite agree with your selection 
of the four best songsters of English life and 
literature. They felt that the thrush came before 
the cuckoo. His song is sweeter; and the cuckoo’s 
reputation militates against his musical ability. 
He is the laziest bird of all English birds; he will 
not build his own nest; he eats other birds’ eggs; 
and he clears his throat and keeps it in condition 
by the juices of such a diet. They held too that 
the literature of the land gave a far more impor- 
tant place to the thrush than to the cuckoo. 


But surely the character of the cuckoo 
has nothing to do with the excellence of 
his singing. Not every operatic tenor is 
a pattern of the domestic virtues. 

Sometimes, though, a great prima 
donna is as fine in character as in voice. 
Emma Eames is not the only one who 
reads the Bible. Talking with Louise 
Homer recently, I was pleased to discover 
that she is an ardent student of Holy 
Writ. The Bible is a good foundation for 
success in any art. 

That President Angell of Yale is fa- 
miliar with the Bible is indicated by the 
fact that when I was golfing with him 
and two others, and we all drove into the 
water, and I remarked, “‘ The waters of the 
pool are troubled,” he immediately replied, 
“and an angel has just troubled them.” 


Charles S. Parker, of Arlington, Mass., 
who became editor and proprietor of a 
newspaper sixty-five years ago, and who 
has been in the same profession ever since 
(except during his service in the American 
Civil War), was pleased to find in Scr1B- 
NER’S my quotation from Chapman: 
“Young men think old men are fools, but 
old men know young men are fools.” It 
seems that at the age of sixteen, in a 
“lyceum” meeting, he scored off an old 
fellow of seventy, whereupon the veteran 
turned on him with the above remark. 
“From that time until a few days ago I 
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have thought of myself as squelched with 
an original punch, which goes to show 
how much remains to be picked up even 
by the most omnivorous reader.” 


As so many modern biographical critics 
prefer the spice of fiction to the sincere 
milk of the word, here is a contribution to 
English literature made by a college stu- 
dent in New Hampshire: “‘The sadness 
in Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ was 
caused by the fact that he was living 
with his wife and three children next door 
to a girl of seventeen with whom he was 
desperately in love.” 


My nomination of Episcopal hymn- 
books for the Ignoble Prize has stirred 
up so many Episcopalians that I rejoice 
to see their pride in the church. Miss 


Ruth Dimmick, of Newark, Mrs. Hugh 
W. Ogden, of Brookline, Mrs. J. P. Smyth 
of Bellport, Miss Eleanor Hunneman, of 
Brookline, and many others inform me 
that the vast majority of Episcopal 
churches use a hymnal with tunes. I am 
glad I was in error; but why do I always 


visit the wrong church ? 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mahan, and 
their son Dulany, are going to erect a 
monument to Mark Twain in Hannibal, 
Mo. On a suitable pedestal will stand in 
bronze the two boys, Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn. The monument is designed 
by Frederick C. Hibbard, and the Hanni- 
bal Courier-Post of May 27 gives a large 
picture of it, which reveals a work of art 
of such beauty that some day I hope to 
see the original. The paper says that 
this monument is “ believed to be the first 
of its kind to be erected to a literary 
character in the history of the United 
States.” 


Prohibition is still the favorite subject 
of conversation. I cannot get excited 
over the fact that I am unable to get a 
drink or that I am apparently the only 
one so estopped. 

How the world would improve if legis- 
lative bodies would emphasize the second 
half of the word governmental ! 

When D. H. Lawrence reads a French 
book, the sight of the feminine form of the 
adjective inflames him. 
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Ingres which have come down to 

us there is one illustrating the 
attitude that he held toward his demigod 
Raphael. He sat at dinner with his friend 
Thiers, and the latter undertook to dem- 
onstrate that the fame of the Italian mas- 
ter rested chiefly upon his Madonnas. 
Ingres was furious. “I would give them 
all,” he exclaimed; “yes, monsieur, all of 
them for a fragment of the ‘Disputa’ or 
of the ‘School of Athens’ or of the ‘Par- 
nassus.’” The episode is symbolical of a 
conflict which has long persisted in the 
modern world of taste. If the “Sistine 
Madonna” is the most famous painting 
in the world, it is because it embodies the 
most universally appealing of all pictorial 
ideas of the mother of Christ. It seems 


, the anecdotes relating to 


conclusively to exalt Raphael as an inter- 
preter of sentiment both human and di- 


vine. But that very painting points to 
the equally potent element in his genius 
which accounts for the enthusiasm of 
Ingres; the “Sistine Madonna”’ is noth- 
ing if not a masterpiece of design. It re- 
veals the same transcendent power of 
composition which makes immortal the 
decorations in the Vatican. Nevertheless 
the conflict aforementioned will still go 
on. Laymen will think first of the “ Ma- 
donnas.” Artists return to the mural 
paintings. In the meantime, of course, 
Raphael’s art remains all of a piece, and 
true appreciation of it depends upon our 
realization of the unity binding together 
its different aspects. He was one of the 
most versatile men who have ever lived. 
The important thing is to follow him 
sympathetically into every field, and then 
to seize upon the central force which ani- 
mated him in them all. 


22 


HE American student has had the 
opportunity to study here one of 
Raphael’s important religious subjects 
ever since Pierpont Morgan placed the 
Colonna ‘Virgin and Child Enthroned 
with Saints” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum. Now there seems to be every 
likelihood that we shall have in this coun- 
try a monument to a very different phase 
of the master’s activity. Only a few 
months ago there was a tremendous to-do 
in the press over the purchase by the 
Duveens of a great portrait by Raphael. 
It belonged to a collector in Berlin, Mr. 
Oscar Huldschinsky. His sale of it 
grievously excited the Germans, who 
looked upon it as one of the national trea- 
sures, and its exportation, if that had 
been heard of in time, might possibly 
have been prevented. However, it got to 
London and about this time it may be 
expected to arrive here. Once in this 
country it is almost certain to be acquired 
by an American collector, and though it 
would then pass to a private gallery, prec- 
edent justifies the supposition that sooner 
or later one of our museums will possess 
it. It would be a little more than wel- 
come, for it would serve to enlighten the 
student where most he needs enlighten- 
ment as regards Raphael, that is, on his 
purely human side, on that side which 
brings him down from the clouds and 
makes the Prince of Painters one of the 
raciest figures of the Renaissance. The 
Raphael of legend is a portent, a worker 
of miracles, who in a brief life of thirty- 
seven years achieved a mass of work— 
most of it flawless—large enough to have 
occupied several giants of art through a 
period three times as long. But he was 
a man like other men, save for his genius, 
and his work is to be apprehended in 
very human terms. That is where his 
portraiture helps. 

This example of it is a portrait of 
Giuliano de Medici to which Vasari refers 
as one hanging in his time in the palace of 
Ottaviano de Medici at Florence. From 
that home it disappeared for centuries, 
nothing being known of it save a copy by 
Alessandro Allori in the Uffizi. Then, 
some time in 1866 or 1867, the German 
critic Liphart went one day with the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia to the 
house of a Signor Brini in Florence, to 
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look at some paintings that he had to 
sell. They were struck by this portrait 
of Giuliano, and after the dust upon it 
had been sponged off, were only the more 
impressed. Brini apparently did not re- 
gard it as of exceptional importance. He 
could not have paid very 
much for it when he had got 
it from the firm of Baldo- 
vinetti, for he sold it to the 
Duchess at what Liphart 
characterizes as a very mod- 
est price. She took it to her 
villa at Quarto, and she 
brought in the restorer Tric- 
ca, who transferred the can- 
vas, and in the process of 
cleaning it discovered the 
initials of the painter and the 
fragments ofadate. In 1901 
the Duchess sent the por- 
trait to Paris, where Eugene 
Muntz, one of the biogra- 
phers of Raphael, pronounced 
it the lost portrait of Giuliano 
de Medici, Duke of Nemours. 
Later Doctor Bode confirmed 
We next hear 


this opinion. 
of it as belonging to the Se- 
delmeyers in Paris, and then 
in the gallery of Mr. Hulds- 
chinsky. 


2+ + 


IDLIANO, the younger 
brother of Leo X, was 
lucky in his artists. Michael- 
Angelo made his stupendous 
monument in the Sacristy at 
San Lorenzo, and Raphael 
painted this portrait. I must 
quote most of what Crowe and Cavalcas- 
elle have to say about it, for it revives 
something of the atmosphere in which it 
was produced, besides throwing some light 
upon the subject of the painting: 

Giuliano de Medici was the highest personage 
in the Papal State for whom Raphael could paint 
a likeness. All the arts of Leo X had been ex- 
erted to raise this prince to a station worthy of 
his birth and pretensions. He was Duke of 
Nemours in the peerage of France; the Pope had 
given him a principality, Louis XII a wife of royal 
lineage. The marriage took place early in Feb- 
ruary, 1515, and Giuliano returned to Rome to 
form a court over which his wife presided. Within 
less than five months after these events occurred, 
the French Duke was commanding the papal 
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forces against France. Illness alone prevented 
him from leading the troops in person, and a fatal 
decline soon deprived him of his life. But before 
leaving Rome, Giuliano had apparently had the 
wish to leave a portrait behind him which should 
adorn his wife’s drawing-room. Raphael, as the 
Duke’s “familiar,”’ was selected to paint it. 





Raphael. 


From the portrait by Sebastiano del Piombo in the Czartoryski Collection 


at Cracow. 


Giuliano’s repute is good amongst the princes 
of the Medicean house. He is said to have been 
weak. But he had a quality which other mem- 
bers of his family wanted. He was grateful to 
those who had favored him in adversity. His 
features, handed down to us in several examples, 
are of the genuine Medicean type, including a 
long hooked nose, almond-shaped eyes, and a 
beard and mustache kept short to suit a small 
chin and upper lip. Great breadth and flatness 
marked the plane of the cheeks, which, in every 
extant specimen, are seen at three-quarters to the 
left, with an oval black eye-ball looking to the 
right. According to the fashion of the period, a 
coif of golden net drawn obliquely over the head 
to the level of the left ear, and a wide toque set 
aslant over the right ear, leave the whole of the 
forehead bare. A ticket of lozenge-shape and 
three gold buckles are affixed to the toque. The 
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low dress displays a long neck fringed with the 
border of a white shirt covered by a red vest, all 
but hidden by a black doublet over which a fawn- 
colored watered silk pelisse is thrown, adorned 
with a collar and facings of brown fur. A black 
patch conceals the forefinger of the left hand, 
which lies on a table partly hidden by the right, 


Giuliano de Medici, Duke of Nemours. 


From the portrait by Raphael belonging to the Duveens. 


holding a letter. . . . A green hanging half con- 
ceals an opening through which the sky appears 
cut out by the broken outline of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, to which the secret approach is shown by 
a covered way. 


There is a significant phrase employed 
in the foregoing passage, the one designat- 
ing Raphael as the duke’s “familiar.” It 
recalls us to the splendor of the painter’s 
life, his intimacy with popes and _ all 


their gorgeous satellites. His biogra- 
phers glance at the notabilities who were 
his sitters, not only the princes of the 
church but statesmen, diplomatists, and 
poets. He would portray not only such 


men as Julius and Leo, but a lettered 
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courtier like Castiglione. His net em- 
braced all manner of men. He had but 
one prejudice as regards a sitter. As 
Muntz remarks, “the artist was unwilling 
to transmit to posterity the features of 
any but those who were worthy of sym- 
pathy or admiration.” I 
am strongly tempted to 
pause upon this matter of 
Raphael’s discrimination, 
and especially to pursue 
him as a denizen of the 
highest circles in Roman 
society. But it is well to 
diverge here upon the 
foundations of his work in 
portraiture. It is well to 
go back to his pupilage, to 
those early years in which 
he felt the influences of 
Timoteo Viti and Peru- 
gino. He has left por- 
traits of both painters, a 
superb drawing of Viti in 
the British Museum, and 
a similarly moving head 
and shoulders of Perugino 
in the Borghese gallery at 
Rome. The first is par- 
ticularly to be admired 
just for its broad, sweep- 
ing draftsmanship, but the 
thing that still further 
touches the imagination in 
both portraits is their in- 
tense realism. Raphael’s 
portraits, indeed, from the 
very beginning, complete- 
ly expose the fallacy of re- 
garding him as even tinc- 
tured by that unreality which we associate 
with so-called “academic” art. I recall 
an odd conversation about these portraits 
with a very capable artist. They were, no 
doubt, very fine, he said, but it was a great 
pity that Raphael “didn’t know how to 
paint.” Seeing me rather stunned by this 
cryptic remark, he hastened to add that, 
of course, what he meant was that Raphael 
was neither a Rembrandt nor a Manet, 
that the Italian didn’t know anything 
about brush-work. Ihave to smile a little 
when I remember that and think of the 
sheer technical maestria in the portraits I 
have just mentioned, the linear breadth in 
the “ Viti” and the nervous flowing brush- 

















rimoteo Viti. 


From the drawing by Raphael in the British Museum 


work in the “ Perugino.”’ The truth is that 
Raphael is only superficially an artist of an 
academic cast. Essentially he was as keen 
a realist as any in the history of art. 

*+ + 


OOK only to that question of school 
currents, of formative influences, of 
which the exhaustive historian is bound 
to make so much, and you get to thinking 


of Raphael as dabbling in more or less ab- 
stract principles all his life long. Trace 
him from his labors in Umbria under 
Perugino and Pintoricchio, watch him as 
he is stirred by the magic of Leonardo, 
observe him shrewdly taking a leaf from 
the book of Fra Bartolomeo, and study 
above all the impetus he draws from con- 
tact with the manner of Michael-Angelo. 
You forthwith call him an eclectic, which 
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is a freezing enough label to affix to any 
man, and you wonder how through all 
those mutations he had anything to do 
with life. He had everything to do with 


it, as the portraits in particular clearly 
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Bembo, writes these words, in the course 
of his comments on the decorations in the 
Vatican: “And at this time, when he had 
gained a very great name, he also made 
a portrait of Pope Julius in a picture in 





Perugino. 


From the portrait by Raphael in the Borghese Gallery at Rome. 


show. They testify to nothing so much 
as to the master’s grasp upon the deep 
sources of vitality, the thrilling actuality 
with which he could endue his every 
stroke. There is an apposite passage in 
a letter of Bembo’s to Bibbiena. “ Raph- 
ael,” he says, “has painted a portrait 
of our Tebaldeo, which is so natural that 
it seems more like him than he is him- 
self... His contemporaries put his real- 
ism among the first of his merits. Va- 
sari, paying a tribute akin to that of 


oils, so true and so lifelike that the por- 
trait caused all who saw it to tremble, as 
if it had been the living man himself.” 
In this matter of embodying a formidable 
personality in a portrait I know of noth- 
ing more impressive, not even the great 
Innocent X of Velasquez. There must 
have been something in portraiture which 
poignantly appealed to Raphael, for even 
when he was dealing with personages long 
dead and gone he had a way of lending to 
his images of them an extraordinary veri- 
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similitude. When he painted the Vatican 
decorations he had to deal with numerous 
historical figures, with Sappho and Plato, 
with Virgil and Pindar, with Ptolemy. 
The task never gave him a moment’s 
hesitation. He painted them with a viv- 


Baldassare Castiglione. 


From the portrait by Raphael in the Louvre. 


idness that makes them seem almost his 
contemporaries. Speaking of the “ Par- 
nassus,” Vasari says: “‘There are por- 
traits from nature of all the most famous 
poets, ancient and modern, and some 
only just dead or still living in his day; 
which were taken from statues or medals, 
and many from old pictures, and some 
who were still alive, portrayed from the 
life by himself.” It is like Vasari to 
speak of them all as “portraits from na- 
ture,” for no matter what he used, 
whether a document or the living model, 
Raphael made a living and breathing pre- 
sentment of his subject. When he had 
the model before him he was merely in- 


THE FIELD OF ART 


comparable, as witness the portrait of 
Bramante introduced into the foreground 
of ‘The School of Athens.” As you may 
see from the sheet of drawings in the 
Louvre, when he came to study the linea- 
ments of his architectural friend he got 
such a grip upon them 
that they seem fairly to 
vibrate with character. 
Over and over again Vasa- 
ri returns to this motive. 
He loves to speak of the 
power that Raphael had 
“to give such resem- 
blance to portraits that 
they seem to be alive, and 
that it is known whom 
they represent.” I con- 
fess that I find it hard not 
to emulate Vasari, linger- 
ing repeatedly on the 
simple truth, the almost 
artless animation in 
Raphael’s portraits. One 
point that is pertinent | 
cannot neglect. It is the 
triumph of this truth over 
the purely decorative mo- 
tive pursued as an end in 
itself. It is especially 
noticeable in his por- 
traits of women, such 
as the ‘‘ Maddalena 
Doni,’’ the ‘‘ Donna 
Velata,” and the “ Joan- 
na of Aragon.” They 
have a freedom and a 
solidity making them 
strangely predominant 
over the typical Flor- 
entine profile, consummately exquisite 
though that may be. 


+ + 2 


Hs genius was too great to wear the 
shackles of a convention, to be con- 
fined within the linear bounds of a pat- 


tern. But I indicated at the outset of 
these remarks that Raphael’s genius was 
all of a piece, that one pervasive inspira- 
tion went to the painting of the “ Ma- 
donnas,” the decorations, and the por- 
traits. To return to that issue is to 
enforce the unity of Raphael’s art by ex- 
posing its corner-stone where the portraits 
are concerned. He couldn’t have sus- 




















Studies for the portrait of Bramante 


From the drawing by Raphael in the Louvre 


tained in them that virtue of lifelikeness 
on which I have dwelt if he had not known 
how to build for it a perfect scaffolding of 
design. That is where the painter of 
three great types of pictorial art affirmed 
himself a master of one great secret. It 
is the secret of composition. Raphael 
had it in its simplest form when he made 


his early four-square portrait of Peru- 


gino. Rapidly he developed it and 
richly exploited it, achieving, as he placed 
a figure within the rectangle, the same 
freshness and felicity which you observe 
in such a decorative gem of his as the 
“Jurisprudence.” Look at the “Angelo 
Doni,” look at the “Cardinal Bibbiena,”’ 
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look at the “ Baldassare Castiglione,” and 
look finally at the “Giuliano de Medici.” 
If they throb with human life, their beauty 
springs also from the supreme composi- 


Pope Julius IT. 


From the portrait by Raphael in the Pitti. 


tion that is in them. Raphael could 
meet, through his grasp upon that art, 
the last test of the portrait-painter. He 
could make of a portrait a really great 
picture. The point is appreciated by 
Vasari when he comes to describe the fa- 
mous “Leo X with Two Cardinals,” 
now in the Pitti: 

In Rome he made a picture of good size, in 
which he portrayed Pope Leo Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici and Cardinal de Rossi. In this the fig- 


FIELD OF ART 


ures appear to be not painted but in full relief; 
there is the pile of the velvet, with the damask 
of the Pope’s vestments shining and rustling, the 
fur of the linings soft and natural, and the gold 
and silk so counterfeited that they do not seem 
to be in color, but real gold 
and silk. There is an illumi- 
nated book of parchment 
which appears more real than 
the reality; and a little bell 
of wrought silver which is 
more beautiful than words 
can tell. Among other 
things, also, is a ball of bur- 
nished gold on the Pope’s 
chair, wherein are reflected, 
as if it were a mirror (such 
is its brightness) the light 
from the windows, the 
shoulders of the Pope, and 
the walls round the room. 
And all these things are ex- 
ecuted with such diligence 
that one may believe with- 
out any manner of doubt 
that ‘no master is able, or is 
ever likely to be able, to do 
better. 
Was any other master 
ever able to do better? 
Muntz seems to have 
been a little in doubt. 
“Nor can we place be- 
fore him,” he says, “any 
but the greatest masters 
of portraiture, such as 
Jan van Eyck, Holbein, 
Titian, Velasquez, Van 
Dyck, and Rem- 
brandt.” For my own 
part, I cannot see why 
any of these save Rem- 
brandt should be placed 
& ” Ranhael j iture. The 
before” Raphael in portraiture. 1e 
Dutchman, to be sure, is hors concours. 
No one in the whole range of portrai- 
ture can touch him for pathos, for the 
dramatic, even tragic presentation of 
character. But for the rest, Raphael’s 
portraits seem to me to stand among 
the greatest. They do so by virtue of 
force in characterization, distinction in 
design, and, above all, a certain serene 
beauty. 
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The Outlook for Prosperity as 
Autumn Begins 


REASONS FOR WALL 
DAY—INDUSTRIAL 


STREET’S CHEERFUL VIEW OF 
RESULTS OF 
YEAR—THE TESTS OF 


THE SIGNS OF 
A CHECKERED HALF- 
GOOD TIMES 


THE 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HE autumn season of 1925 begins 
with a singularly interesting state of 
things in the United States. Considered 
in its larger aspects, the country’s under- 
lying financial position might, without 
any very great exaggeration, 
be described as the strongest 
inits history. The people are 
busy and hopeful; all tests and 
indications show the volume 


Aspects 
of the 

Present 
Position 


of trade in progress to be the largest ever 


witnessed at this time of year. More 
merchandise is moving from producers to 
consumers than at any corresponding pe- 
riod of the past; payments made through 
the banks to conduct this great trade have 
never been equalled in the final weeks of 
summer. 

The magnitude of our accumulating 
capital is shown by the absorption of new 
securities by investors, which to date has 
been unparalleled by any previous year; 
the resources of our credit institutions and 
the absence of any strain on them are in- 
dicated not only by the relatively low rate 
for money, but by the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the ultimate measure of the 
credit situation, entered the month of 
August with a cash reserve considerably 
more than twice as large as would be re- 
quired by the stipulated legal percentage 
to its deposits and note circulation. Yet 
with all this “surplus reserve” at the cen- 
tral banks (it amounts to $1,500,000,000) 
there has been no drift into what the mar- 
kets call inflation—such derangement of 
values as led, for instance, to the crisis 
of 1920. In complete contrast with that 


unhappy year, when all considerations of 
probable demand or possible consumption 
were lost to sight in the heaping up of 
excessive stocks of merchandise, bought 
with borrowed money, the testimony of 
every trade is to “inventories” closely 
adjusted to the visible requirements of 
consumers in the near future. 


T the same time, the commanding 
position of the United States in its 
relations with the rest of the financial and 
commercial world has been greatly em- 
phasized. Our markets have been ad- 
vancing capital for the ne- 
cessities of practically all for- | a : 
eign nations; our Reserve ees hy 
banks, having helped out Ger- Power 
many in the rebuilding of the 
Reichsbank on the footing of a sound 
gold currency, is now performing the 
same office for the Bank of England and 
British resumption of gold payments. 
Partly in connection with those under- 
takings, our banks lately exported $224,- 
000,000 gold within six months, an out- 
ward movement never matched in mag- 
nitude except in 1919, when the conse- 
quent withdrawals from the Federal 
banks brought their ratio of reserve to 
liabilities below the percentage required 
by law, as ayainst the present mainte- 
nance of a ratio double that required. 
Our export of merchandise during the 
fiscal year ending with last June was the 
greatest in value since the fiscal year 
which covered the shipments of 1920, 
when prices were 30 per cent above their 
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present average, and the twelvemonth 
surplus of exports over imports passed 
the billion-dollar mark, whereas it had 
reached only $757,000,000 and $175,000,- 
000, respectively, one and two years ago. 

Such a picture might seem to indicate 
on its face unqualified prosperity;. it 
would at least have been accepted as such 
an indication in any period before the 
war. We have learned since 1918, how- 
ever, that it is not safe to draw conclu- 
sions as confidently as we did in pre-war 
days. The entire experience of the half 
dozen past years has proved the difficulty 
of allowing for certain underlying condi- 
tions which were greatly altered as a con- 
sequence of the war. In 1919, and again 
in 1923, hopeful predictions based on a 
similar set of financial influences went 
absolutely astray. As lately as last 
spring, the markets passed through a 
spell of doubt and discouragement even 
as regarded the tangible results of the 
great harvests of 1924. 


HERE was, indeed, much that caused 
perplexity among people who at that 
time looked closely into the ebb and ‘flow 
of trade activity. Traditionally, the 
mercurial American is either elated or dis- 
, couraged over the immediate 
~~ pee financial prospect ; he sees 
Year Ago Cither a coming “business 
boom” or a season of “reac- 

tion,” and he usually bases his belief on 
visible tendencies in trade and industry. 
We saw last summer how the accumulat- 
ing evidence of an unexpectedly large 
grain harvest, accompanied by short pro- 
duction in other countries, stimulated 
financial imagination; we saw last autumn 
how it responded first to indication and 
then to unexpectedly complete realization 
of a conservative victory in a national 
election. But there is no election on the 
cards in 1925. The midsummer promise 
of the American wheat crop this year is 
for a harvest nearly 200,000,000 bushels 
short of last year’s production and, ex- 
cept for two unlucky seasons of war-time, 
the smallest in fourteen years; this in the 
face of so bountiful a yield in other pro- 
ducing countries that the world’s total 
crop bids fair, notwithstanding the poor 
results in the United States, to exceed 
substantially the world harvest of 1924, 


and therefore to cut down heavily the 
next season’s foreign requisition on our 
supplies. 


GENERAL rise in prices, reflecting 
sudden and urgent demand for all 

kinds of goods, has always caused finan- 
cial cheerfulness; but prices have moved 
very little during the season past. On 
the average, they are lower 
than in any of the first three Forecast 
months of 1925; some impor- her 
tant groups of products, such Exchange 
as metals, are not as high as 
they were a year ago. There is nothing 
spectacular in the activities of our manu- 
facturing industries; even the steel trade 
has been producing this summer at 60 to 
65 per cent of its plant capacity—which 
looked well enough, to be sure, when com- 
pared with only 40 per cent in the mid- 
summer of 1924, but which contrasted 
with go per cent last March and in 1923. 

These were plausible enough arguments 
for doubt and. hesitancy. Nevertheless, 
the business community as a whole per- 
sisted in taking an extremely cheerful 
view of things. A-prolonged advance on 
the Stock Exchange, most emphatic in the 
shares of industrial corporations whose 
earnings depend on active business, 
brought prices of stocks on the average to 
a higher point in July than had been 
reached at any time during 1924, or dur- 
ing the first half of 1925—thus indicating 
Wall Street’s expectations—and the presi- 
dent of the largest American banking in- 
stitution, a financial expert whose views 
are apt to be conservative, described the 
situation a few weeks ago as one in which 
‘“‘all of the reassuring conditions which 
contributed to the revival of business at 
the beginning of this year are still pres- 
ent,” in which “the confidence then gen- 
erally expressed is being justified,” and 
from which it may be inferred that “we 
are enjoying prosperity in this country, 
with every promise for better business 
than the country has seen since 1920.” 
In view of all the visible circumstances, 
this attitude of the banking fraternity and 
the financial market is certainly inter- 
esting; it invites closer examination of the 
situation. 

The most frequent explanation assigned 
for this cheerful sentiment by judicious 
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observers is one which would have been thought, 
some years ago, to involve a paradox; it is, that the 
absence of a sweeping and general rise of prices is it- 
self the reassuring fact. Except for the unavoid- 
able reaction and readjustment which was bound to 
follow shortly after a world-wide war, the United 
States at the time of the armistice had reached a 
position which seemed to guarantee exceptional 
prosperity. During the first five years of returning 
peace, however, our own financial position was de- 
ranged by the political and financial chaos of Europe; 
the speculative rise of prices immediately after the 
war was followed by “deflation” of the most painful 
sort, and in the subsequent readjustment, prices 
commanded by our grain producers, being dependent 
more than any other prices on conditions in the out- 
side world, declined out of all proportion to the 
prices of other products. The grain farmer, con- 
fronted with a series of unprofitable harvests, was 
buried under a crushing load of debt; the cotton- 
planter, left in a similar position by the 50 per cent 
fall in cotton prices after 1920, was confronted also 
with three successive crops that were mostly ruined 
by insect pests, and agricultural producers of both 
groups were paying for what they had to buy 50 to 
100 per cent more than pre-war prices, while they 
received for what they sold only 30 to 40 per cent on 
the average above the prices of 1913. . This malad- 
justment. of prosperity affected one-tenth of the 
population of the United States; the entire industrial 
organism was thrown out of joint. 


HE country has been slow to comprehend to how 


large an extent all these deterrent circumstances | 


have been removed by the events of 1924. While 
prices of agricultural products rose in the fortunate 
harvest of last year, prices of non-agricultural com- 

modities were hardly changed; as a re- 


The sult, the farmer’s income and expenses 
Farmer’s fairly balance, for the first time since 
New 1920. The exceptional wheat-crop 
Position profits of 1924 enabled the grain-pro- 


ducer mostly to extinguish the pro- 
longed indebtedness of the deflation period. An 
abundant cotton crop last year, and promise ofa 
normal yield during 1925, have reversed the position 
of the cotton-growers. At the same time the prog- 
ress of European rehabilitation, political and indus- 
trial, has been so great in the twelve past months as 
to remove the largest handicap in that direction. 
rhis, briefly summed up, is unquestionably the 
basis of the hopefulness with which the American 
business world is entering the autumn season. The 
attitude of the financial markets is based on the 
conviction that, contrary to misgivings which pre- 
vailed for a time last spring, the good results of 1924 
did not end with the ending of the year, but are in 
some respects more plainly visible now than they 
were at last autumn's harvest. In the light of these 
facts, it is easier to understand why experienced 
watchers of the economic situation are not at all 
dissatisfied because of the absence of an advance in 
prices for manufactured products, or because of the 
lack of bidding for such goods on the basis of “for- 
ward orders,"’ which is usually the quickest road to 
rising industrial prices. 


HE merchants’ policy of making purchases strictly 
in line with immediate requirements and on the 
basis of reasonably stable prices, has thus far averted 
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What Value Has 
Experience? 


AN experienced New England 
banker recently bought a block of 
bonds of a new Straus issue—his 
first purchase of first mortgage real 
estate bonds. 


“Previously,” said he, “‘I had 
avoided participation in real 
estate bonds, because those 
offered me did not seem to be 
backed by sufficient experi- 
ence. Experience, of course, is 
one of the most vital things in 
finance. No one can learn any 
department of finance in less 
than 20 years. 


“However, when you offered 
us a participation in your new 
Straus issue, we decided to ac- 
cept, as we believe that you 
are at the head of your line; 
you have had full experience 
in real estate financing; and 
yourrecord is the best evidence 
that your judgment is sound. 
Your bonds, therefore, are 
certain to be the best in their 
class.” 


If you wish to learn more of the 
qualifications of S. W. STRAUS 
& Co. to serve as your investment 
banker, and find out why Straus 
Bonds, yielding 6% for most matur- 
ities, are “the Best in their class,’’ 
write today for 
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the danger of upsetting the equilibrium between dif- 
ferent classes of producers, and the half-yearly state- 
ments of industrial earnings have shown 
that this policy on the part of middle- Grounds 
men and consumers has neither cut for Hope- 
down trade to a disappointing volume fulness 
nor brought the country’s general busi- 
ness to an unprofitable footing. Traffic on the rail- 
ways in July was Io per cent greater than in 1924, 
and practically up to the highest total ever reached 
at this time of year. In no industry has the con 
plaint of stationary prices and lack of “forward 
orders’’ been more insistent than in the basic stec| 
trade. Yet in the first half of the year the Beth 
hem Steel’s net income rose from $5,798, 000 in 1924 
to $7,494,000 in 1925, and net earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the three months ending 
Jast June were the largest of any quarterly period in 
a year, and (except for the brief ‘‘boom”’ which oc- 
curred in 1923) the largest since 1920. 


BU T judgment as to the generally favorable char 
acter of the business situation is never base: 
exclusively on general principles. Until a few 
months ago, all of the trade reviews were hesitant. 
Merchants were doubtful as to whether what they 
called the ‘‘hand-to-mouth buying 
policy”’ might not signify progressive Changing 
decline in the people’s purchasing Mid- 
power. Manufacturers were disap- summer 
pointed over the absence of higher Forecasts 
prices. The prospect of a smaller 
wheat crop caused hesitancy. But the almost un- 
precedented distribution of merchandise by the rail- 
ways changed the view-point in the one direction; 
the half-yearly reports of earnings altered it in the 
other. Before midsummer the mercantile trade 
reviews began to strike a dist‘nctly more cheerful 
note 

The Philadelphia Reserve Bank, which compiles a 
monthly synopsis of conditions in a long list of sepa- 
rate trades in the Eastern market, and which as 
lately as the end of April classified demand in seven 
of them as “poor” and as “good” in only six, re- 
ported at the end of July that demand in nine was 
distinctly good, and poor in only two. The monthly 
bulletin published August 1 by the Kansas City Re- 
serve Bank, which has exceptional opportunities for 
observing the course of business in the Middle West 
—the district where the winter wheat crop had 
run short—reported ‘‘a steady forward movement 
through the first six months of 1925, reaching the 

peak at the half-year turn,” and testified that the 
seeeed, whether considered as a whole or by separate 
lines of trade, “shows an enormous volume of busi- 
ness, such a volume as has not been exceeded in any 
like period since 1920, if it ever has been exceeded.” 


W!tH perhaps some reservations, the scope of a 
given community’s investment in newly issued 
securities is a test of prosperity—first, because it 
shows whether individual profits and accumulated 
capital are increasing more rapidly or more slowly 
than the usual rate; second, because it 

reflects the confidence or doubt, asthe The 

case may be, of experienced investors Country’s 
in regard to the business outlook. Investing 
During 1925 to date, purchase of new Power 
securities by the American people has 

reached a volume which not only exceeds all 
precedent, but which has astonished even the ex- 
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perienced investment houses that “underwrite” 
and offer such stocks or bonds. Total subscrip- 
tions to new issues of the kind, as estimated by 
The Financial Chronicle, and excluding securities 
whih were offered merely to take up and retire ma- 
turing bonds, aggregated $1,424,000,000 in the first 
half of 1919, $2,123,000,000 in the same half of 1920, 
and $2,640,000,000 in the first six months of 1922, 
when the influence of capital released because of 
trade reaction was more potent than in any season 
since the war. But in the corresponding period of 
the present year, subscriptions to such new offerings 
reached the extraordinary sum of $3,187,000,000, 
surpassing the preceding year by $344,000,000, and 
running $710,000,000 beyond 1923. 

The figures of new investments throw an interest- 
ing light in another direction. There has lately 
arisen, in financial circles, animated discussion of the 
relative merit of stocks and bonds as a safe and con- 
servative investment. Several monographs on the 
subject have challenged the long-accepted theory, 
recognized particularly in the laws restricting the 
feld for investment of savings-bank funds, that 
stocks are, in their nature, a hazardous and more 
or less speculative long-term investment, whereas 
bonds of sound enterprises provide the maximum of 
safety. In one of these treatises, the question is 
examined through a series of tests, based on results 
of a supposed investment of $10,000 in the ten 
stocks most active on the Stock Exchange something 
like two decades ago, compared with investment of 
the same amount in selected high-grade bonds. 


LL of the tests show substantially larger income 
from the stocks than from the bonds; amounting 
in the first and typical test to $19,780 for the stock 
investment in a twenty-two-year period, as against 
$8,800 for the bond investment. But in addition, 
the market price of the securities at the 
end of the period, as compared with the 
market price at the supposed date of 
purchase, shows an enhancement in 
value of the stocks $5,420 greater than 
in the case of the selected bonds. The 
other tests give similar results, al- 
though varying in amount. 

It may be said to begin with that this comparison, 
assuming both the stocks and the bonds to be 
selected with prudence and judgment, would in no 
way alter the principle adopted in the law restricting 
investment of trust funds in bonds or mortgages. It 
has never been disputed that the income derived 
from a fortunate investment in stocks, which rep- 
resents in the last analysis the investor’s partnership 
in a business enterprise, will be greater than that 
derived from bonds, which represent money loaned 
to such an enterprise at a fixed rate on arranged 
security. Fortunes are made, often with great rapid- 
ity, through the embarking of an individual's per- 
sonal resources in a judicious partnership. The en- 
terprise may earn only 4 per cent or less in its early 
history; but its successful continuance should treble 
or quadruple the return, whereas the bond or mort- 
gage investment will never pay more than the orig- 
inally stipulated rate. This fact has always been 
recognized; having the proper background of famili- 
arity with all the circumstances of an incorporated 
enterprise, it is entirely natural that prudent in- 
vestors should embark their capital in its shares. 
But there are two very important offsetting con- 
siderations in the case of investors who have no in- 


Stocks 
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Invest- 
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(Financial Situation, continued on page 66) 











This interest rate on SMITH BONDS 
is combined now with a record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years 


Proven safety is the feature of Smith 
Bonds that appeals most strongly to 
conservative investors. And rightly 
so, for safety is the first essential of successful investing. But 
the rate of interest you receive—in other words, what you 
accomplish with the money you invest—also has an im- 
portant bearing on the success of your investment. 


Profitable 
as well as Safe 


52 Years of 
Proven Safety 


In Smith Bonds, the proven safety 
of 52 years is combined now with the 
attractive interest rate of 7%, which 
adds impetus to the growth of your invested funds. More- 
over, you have the privilege of using our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan, which gives you the full rate of bond interest on 
every payment, and which enables you to compound your 
interest at the bond rate. 


An Independent Money grows surprisingly fast when 
Monthly Income ‘"*erest is compounded at 7%. If 
you invest $50 a month in 7% 
Smith Bonds, and reinvest your interest at the same rate, 
you will have saved, in 10 years, $8,657.10—enough to give 
you, at 7%, a monthly income of more than $50; that is, a 
monthly income greater than your monthly investment. 


How $10 a Month Here is another example of what 


Becomes $25,000 7% will do. If a man starts at the 
: age of 25 toinvest only $10 a month 


in 7% Smith Bonds, and reinvests the interest at the same 
rate, he will have, at the age of 65, more than $25,000. Yet 
he actually will have paid in cash only $4,800. All the rest— 
$20,971.gI—is compound interest. 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city prop- 
erty, and protected by time-tested safeguards. You may 
buy Smith Bonds outright or under 
our Investment Savings Plan, in 
$100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions. Maturities range from 2 to 
15 years. Send your name and ad- 


First Mortgage 
Security 


dress for our two booklets, telling 
the facts you will want to know L5) 
about Smith Bonds and explaining 

our Investment Savings Plan. 





Now Yeuk Founded 1873 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. Minnen® lis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 65) 


timate knowledge of the conditions surrounding the 
business—first, the fact that a partnership invest- 
ment may under given circumstances result in a 
total loss; second, that such investment of his capital 
by an active partner, applying his own judgment and 
experience to the management of the business, is a 
very different venture from the similar use of his 
capital by an outsider who exercises no control over 
the enterprises, and who has not the knowledge or 
experience to exercise such control if he had the 
opportunity. That is apt to be the position of the 
average individual investor in Stock Exchange se- 
curities. 


"THESE recent arguments in behalf of stocks as 
against bonds, however, go a step further by ap- 
plying the familiar test of the “value of the dollar.”’ 
This means that, in case of a general and permanent 
rise of prices and living costs, ascribed either to ex- 
ceptionally large increase of gold pro- 
duction, or to actual depreciation of a 
paper currency, the investor in bonds 
gets no more actual money income than 
he received when living costs were at 
their lowest, whereas earnings and 
dividends of prosperous business enterprises will be 
increased in proportion to the advance of prices. 
So far as regards the upward or downward swing of 
average prices in such periods as that of the rise 
during the greatly increased gold production after 
1899, it must be conceded that such influence as this 
process exerts on investment values and real invest- 
ment yield is relatively unfavorable to bonds, But 
it must also be observed that such a movement is 


As to the 
“ Fluctu- 


ating 
Do ” 





| 
| 





not continuous; that there are always occasional 
counter-influences, such as a rise in money rates 
and, what is still more essential to remember, that 
the thrifty investor never buys his stocks or bonds 
all at once, but at more or less widely separate inter. 
vals. 

In the matter of the risk of visible depreciation of 
a country’s paper currency in terms of gold, with a 
consequent violent rise in cost of living and propor- 
tionate fall in the value of securities with a fixed rate 
of interest, the recent case of Germany is naturally 
cited; in which country, when the gold valuation of 
the paper mark fell to a billionth or a trillionth part 
of its pre-war valuation, sound German industrial 
companies paid dividends in the billions and were 
quoted on the stock exchange at Berlin for billions 
of marks per share, whereas bonds, paying on the 
interest day only the same amount in paper marks 
as they paid before the war, had become practically 
worthless, as regards either principal or income, 
Even when, as in the case of German government 
bonds, the government had felt that some compen- 
sation ought to be granted for this virtual confisca- 
tion under the auspices of the government itself, the 
new bonds offered in exchange for the old ones have 
a gold redemption value only 15 per cent of the 
nominal pre-war valuation. 

The moral of this experience, however, would ap- 
pear to be that the investor should be careful to se- 
lect no bonds except such as provided on their face 
that they are payable, interest and principal, in gold, 
As it happens, practically all investment bonds out- 
standing in the American market, and all such bonds 
offered for new subscription, contain exactly that 
provision, This is true even of the great number of 
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Unquestioned Safety Always Wins Ho 


In the Directors Rooms of the Mortgage Security Corporation of America, is reflected the out- out care 
standing policy of its Executives and Directors, that Unquestioned Safety shall always be the 
dominating factor controlling all issues of Insured Mortgage Bonds. This invariable ideal 
overshadows any thought of offering inducements of high income yield. 
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Unquestioned Safety always wins. New issues of Insured Mortgage Bonds are invariably over- 
subscribed, and holders of outstanding issues do not succumb to the ever pressing temptation 


to sacrifice their holdings to obtain higher income returns at the cost of Unquestioned Safety. oma 


Scribner 
It is because of the superior quality of the underlying security that the guarantee of this 

Corporation and jointly with it, the Insurance Guarantee of the National Surety Company, 

the world’s largest surety company, is actually endorsed on Insured Mortgage Bonds covering 

full payment a principal and interest from «ho of issue to date of maturity. 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are issued to investors through established investment bankers as arranged by 
this Institution’s fiscal agents, 
STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Investment Bankers Since 1871 
6 So. Calvert Street + Baltimore, Md., 
te whom orders for Bonds, as well as inquiries for new Booklet “An Investment Insured for its 


Life-time” should be sent. 
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new European government bonds which have been 
taken by. American investors since the war; they 
pledg » that interest payments and the iedemation 
pric shall be paid in American gold coin. When the 
stor takes a foreign bond payable in foreign cur- 
rencv, he usually does so because he believes that the 
aad ¢ value of that currency will rise. But that is 
necessarily speculation. 


In 


E RHAPS, however, the real test of the judgment 
4 . this general question by experienc ed investors 
be obtained through inquiring into the relative 
ortion of stocks and bonds in the recent pro- 
usly large offerings of new securities on the 
. American market. The figures have 
been compiled, and they are singularly 
interesting. During the first half of 
1925, there were offered and subscribed 
on the American market $3,187,757,000 
securities, home and foreign, exclusive 
of new bonds sold merely to refund older maturing 
loans. Of this great amount only $540,449,000 were 
in the form of stocks of corporations. That is to 
say, more than five times as much was invested in 
bonds as in stocks. 

Almost exactly the same proportion exists in the 
stock and bond issues of the full years 1924, 1923, 
and 1922. Even in 1920, a great part of which year 
was marked by an extremely rapid rise of the general 
level of prices, and when the American market looked 
askance at foreign bonds, total subscription to fixed 
revenue investments was two and a half times as 
great as the subscription to corporation stocks. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVES 
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First Mortgage Bonds 


63% 
2 
E are now offering several First 
Mortgage Bond issues yielding 
6%% secured by centrally-located 
properties in the principal cities of 
the country and urge that you com- 
municate with us at once for further 
particulars. 


Ask for Circular 4209 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE.Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 

AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 





The Needs of the Small Investor 


An advisory service for the proper guidance of investors 











EASY MONEY 


Reports at the present time show that bankers are having 
more trouble in buying securities than in selling them. This 
condition is caused by the large amount of surplus money 
available for investment. 

However much the money surplus, generally, no individual 
investor has such a surplus that he can afford to invest with- 
out careful scrutiny of that for which he is spending his 
money 

Scribner’s Magazine maintains a service to help Scribner 
readers invest wisely. For your convenience use the coupon 
below, or write more in detail if you prefer. 


GUIDING THE BUYER DEPARTMENT 
Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to invest and will be glad to have 


investors of varying means should construct definite investment 
Programmes to meet their individual requirements 
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APARTMENT 
SECURITIES 


First mortgages on Detroit apartments of the 
better class offer a safe field of investment 
with substantial return. 

United First Mortgage Bonds are issued on 
just such properties—homes, high grade apart- 
ments and office buildings, carefully appraised 
and selected, 

United bonds are trusteed by a trust Com- 
pany and we also can offer United bonds 
guaranteed as to principal and interest. 

Write for complete listing of available United bonds. 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., LTD. 
Howard C. Wade, President 
314 U. S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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$1,000,000 
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than $10,000,000 
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With Safety a Certainty 


IAMI’S sky-line changes daily with new 

office buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for business and living quarters. 
These buildings represent the high yield and 
unusual safety of our First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
If your money is not earning as high as 8% 
interest, or if you are looking for safe, profit- 
able investments—you should know what 
Miami has to offer. For over nineteen years 
our officials have served their clients, with- 
out loss of a single dollar to an investor. 
Personal supervision, including insurance 
and payment of taxes assured. Consult us 
about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘S. M.’’ 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


























% COMPOUNDED 


Semi-Annually 


on investments in monthly 
payments or lump sums; 
Safety; Real Estate Secur- 
ity; Tax Exempt; State Su- 
pervision. Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 
a Oklahoma 























Questions and Answers 


Readers of Scr1BNER’s MAGAZINE are urged to avail th 
selves of the financial service of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. R 
liable advice may be secured without cost to the reader. Wr 
the Financial Department. The following questions ; 
answers illustrate how the financial service works. 








HOW TO INVEST $10,000 
Q. Ihave about $10,000 that I would like to in 
in stocks or bonds. I would like to invest this m« 
so that it would give a maximum income with n 
mum risk. 


At present I have stock of A. T. & T. Company, 


American Smelting, Pacific Oil, Southern Pacifx 
have also just put several thousand dollars in 
mortgage bonds, and do not want more of them at 
time. 

I would appreciate any advice you may care to 
me regarding the investment of these funds. I w 
like to have the investment in such a form that I c 
liquidate stocks or bonds without difficulty, in cas 
necessity. 

A. For the wise use of your $10,000 there are three ty] 
investments from which you might choose: 

Common stocks of excellent companies whose divi 
record is unusual. These form a good business man’s r 

Preferred stocks of high-grade companies, which may | 
garded as real investment issues. 

High-grade bonds, which offer the highest degree of s: 
and a fair income. 

We are listing three groups from which you may s 
issues suitable to your requirements. 


BONDS 
APPROX. 
PRICE 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 eau 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6 %s, 1036.. : 110% 
New York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941.... , 113 
New York Dock Co. 4s, 1951.......... . 
none may Co. 6s, 1044 102 
Canadian General Elec. deb. ‘6s, 1942... ‘ 107 
Western Pacific rst 5s, 1046 co 
Kansas City Southern Rfid. & Imp. 5s, 1950 8914 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
APPROX 
PRICE 
Mack Trucks, Inc., rst. seiobjab fis ideehtsa tas-ac aha 
General Motors Corp Ree 1024 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. . 116 
Endicott-Johnson Corp - ; 115 
American Steel Foundries 107 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co....... 106 


COMMON STOCKS 

APPROX. 

PRICE 
American Chain 23% 
American Radiator 05% 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co 79 

DuPont 167 
Eastman Kodak Co 10834 
Endicott-Johnson Corp 68 14 
General Electric Co 28534 


THE OUTLOOK ON OILS 


Q. I would like information about oil stocks; 
ticularly Atlantic Refining Co., California Petrok 
and General Petroleum; their price and the out 
for the future. 

A. The outlook for the oil industry has improved 
siderably during the past few months. Overproductio: 
in the past contributed to the unsettled condition of t! 
stocks. Crude oil production has declined. The daily 


age for the week of June 20 was over 60,000 barrels lower 1 
the previous week. This is tending to stabilize the indu 
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Following is the recent price, dividend outlook, etc., of the 
three companies inquired about: 
RECENT 
ame 1025 HIGH 
Atlantic Refining 2 117% 
Susiness outlook: No divider nd i; now e ne $6 a share. 
California Petroleum *% 2378 
susiness outlook: $1.75 divide nd; earning 3 a share. 
General Petroleum 573 590 42 
Business outlook: $2 dividend; e arning $7 a share. 


1925 LOW 
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THE RAILROAD THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Q. Will you please give your opinion about buying 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul common, now, under 
the proposed plan of reorganization. In regard to the 
proposed assessments against this stock, does the plan 
propose that in the event that I buy, say, ten shares of 
stock that there would be an annual cash assessment on 
it for a certain period ? 

d Under the terms of the present plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul there will be 
levied against the common stock total assessments of $32 
on each share. Assessments will be payable in two instal- 
ments of $16 each. The first instalment to be paid thirty 
days after date, when plan becomes operative. The second 
is to be paid before February 15, 1927, with accrued interest 
at the rate of 6% per annum. 

\s to the advisability of purchasing Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul at this time: It is a speculation with some very 
attractive features. 

The favorable factors are: 

Heavy traffic indications for the sections served by 
this road; 

‘Freight rate increases now being considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This would be a long-pull speculation without any im- 
mediate action. 


NOTHING OVER TEN CENTS 


Q. Ihave $20,000 to invest and would like informa- 
tion about F. W. Woolworth Company stock. 


A. The Woolworth Company is the largest concern of 
its kind in the world. Its development has been unusual, 
both as regards business done and profits. 

In bag the gross sales of the company were $08,102,858. 
In 1924 they had increased to over $215,000,000. The net 
income has advanced from $0,252,000 in 1917 to over $20,- 

00 in 1924. The sales for the first half of 1925 show a 
op of approximately $10,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1924. 

The company is in excellent financial condition. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the company, the current assets 
were $34,964,629, as compared with current liabilities of a 
little over $7,000,000. The preferred stock of the company 
has been retired, and the good-will of the company, formerly 

ing on its statement at $50,000,000, has been reduced 

Dividends have been paid on the common stock each year 

rganization. The rate is now 12%, or $3 per share 
1um on $25 par value. 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN CALENDAR YEARS SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 


PREFERRED COMMON 
10° ¢ 

1923". 

1922... 

Ig2! 

1920 

1918-19 

IQg!I7 

Ig1t0 

1915 

IQI4 

1913 

19! 
"Px va stock retired 
On June 1, 1920, 30% in stock was paid to the common 
stock holders. 














A Typical Baldwin 
Safeguarded Mortgage 


Value of land alone, $3,000; value of build- 
ing, $7,250. Erected 1924, sold in 1925 
for $17,000. Baldwin Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Loan $4,500, 8% interest, 
payable semi-annually. Our appraisals 
are rigid; our first mortgage real estate 
bonds offer an ideal, sound investment, 
super protected. 

Baldwin Safeguarded Bonds are sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. Se- 
rial maturities. Deferred payment pur- 
chasers receive 8°, on all payments, or where 
investors prefer may purchase mortgages 
outright. Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 
MIAMI, WEST PALM BEACH, ORLANDO 
316 _————, oe 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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insurable against loss at 

the option of the investor 


REATED and safeguarded by the 

South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment 

House, and backed by a record of 60 years 
without loss. 


Each issue secured by a first mortgage upon 
income-producing property in a leading 
Southern city where values are continually 
enhancing and where attractive rates may 
be had without sacrifice of safety. 


So fundamentally safe and so thoroughly 
protected that one of the largest Surety 
Companies in the United States will uncon- 
ditionally guarantee payment of principal 
and interest, at the investor’s option. 


Write tod s Dept. 0-17 


Adair Realty ¢ Trust Pome 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & MortgageCo.,Inc., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership Identical 
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How this Miller “Life-line” 


guides the experienced investor 


enjoyed a parallel healthy growth. “ ; 

Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a first Canal—all of it from the Hudson to Lake |} rie 
mortgage on an independently appraised office building, 
hotel or apartment structure. 
Normal federal income tax refunded. Various 


desired, Write for Booklet 7708. 


G.L. MILLER & CO: 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


FIRST have better opportunity to judge them than did 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS the lumberjack. Nor are they fired with the 





GUIDING THE BOND BUYER 











He Bought the Erie Canal 


There was once a story that came from Roch. 
ester, New York, about a lumberjack who bought 
the Erie Canal. He did not want it particularly. 
but it was sold to him. 


This lumberjack, according to the tale, came t 
town in the spring after a winter in the Adiron- 


A GLANCE at the chart above shows that during the nsal on = : = cel .. 

last five years of the company’s long existence the dack forests. With him were his winter’s ear. 

sales of Miller Bonds have mounted on the average of ings of about $600. For this amount, or at least 
0 per cent each year. Capital and surplus have all that was left of it, some one sold him the Fri 


nterest up to 7 per This story of buying the Erie Canal sounds r- 


diculous. It is. Yet it may well be true. The 


— By pe - : — a ee Oy soon 

nd certi y a bank. enominations—$100, $500, 12 y : , ade > A . 
$1000. Bonds with an unconditional and indepen- lumberjack had probably made aoe purchases 
dent guarantee of principal and interest available, if before buying the canal and proba ly the w ater 


looked good to him. 


At least the Erie Canal is just as gooe a buy 
as many an oil well or copper mine that have 


common sense. Most buyers of worthless stocks 





spirit of celebrating a return from a winter in 








——— | the woods, which spirit undoubtedly influenced 








Home of Indian River Orange 


the lumberjack. 


There are two rules to follow in order to avoid 














SOUND 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 


(Not Speculations) 


IN COCOA, FLORIDA 


N EAST COAST between Jack- 
sonville and Miami. Natural 
beauty spot of fertile lands. Won- 
derful ocean driving and bathing 
beach. Good hotels. Golf. Per capita 
bank deposits largest in State. Mil- 
lion dollar city water, sewer and high- 
way improvements. Big building 
program. Over night from New York. 


GREAT ACTIVITY — WRITE 


TRAFFORD 4x? FIELD 
COCOA FLORIDA 


References — Brevard Bank and Trust Co. — 
Cocoa Bank and Trust Co. 





putting your money in worthless and fraudulent 
investments. First, obey the Constitution and 
the laws appertaining thereto; second, secure re- 
liable advice before investing. 


Scribner’s Magazine will furnish, without 
charge, reliable information about your invest- 
ment problems. For your convenience, use the 
coupon below. 
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A Fine City That Started Right 
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